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LIFE © “pee 


LORD BYRON, » + 
- . a 8 7 he 
Lorp Brron was incontestibly one» of the . greatest _ 

poets that England ever produced. His genius: was « of the 
very first order—he was one of those characters’ from 
whose existence new era’s date their commencement, and 
his writings promise to have ah extraordinary influence on 
our literature, ana on our “most important opinions. _ He 
was, in oet whom it*** were vain to“blame and : 
useless to‘ raise ;” for he commanded-every avenue to the 
heart, and awakened every emotién of the spirit ;. fromthe 
palpable to the obscure; from such as-may-be expréssed 
by the lip, or indicated by the featutes, to the dark and 
ciple, F of whose very existence we were before 


a 


scarcely _ We read his,page with an alternately 
beating ant owing heart ; with “eyes that o’er it 
shed tears fee y and fast,” ‘and we ac’ owledge the 
mighty power of his er that binds us to his verse like 
enchantme’ 


"It is not out#intention to enter into an eakensioas orien 
analysis of Lord Byron’s works, as every reader’ will 
enabled to judge for himself on a perusal of the selection 
of his “ beauties” which form the presentywork, and more - 
especially as little can ‘be said, except what must be 
couched in the language of unqualified praise ; neither shall 
we enter into the question of the infidel or sceptical opi- 
nions on religious matters which he.was said to have enter- 
tained—it is with his life, which is the property of his 
kind, that our more immediate business lies. 
» George Gordon Byron (Lord Byron) was the eldest : son, 
of the on Captain John Byron* (grandson of William, 


2 ine Tiss usual soubriguet was qeoe' Byron, was a 


“ chartere libertine,” to associate with whom was ruin and dis- 
grace. . His life was pee anriiod round of irregularity and de- 
Teicher His first wife was the ill-fated Marchioness' of Car- 
_ rani phtns he sedt and on her divorce from,her husband, 
was induced, by the ea exertions of her parents, Lord and 
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_ instruction in the English language had been his mother’s 
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fourth Lord Byron)*by his second wife,’ Catherine Gordon ¥ 
(lineally descended from the Ear] of Huntley andthe Prin- . » ; 
~cess Jane, daughter of James II. of Scotland) and was born a 
Jan. 22d, 1788, about thirty miles ,from Aberdeen. His F 
fatherdied at Valenciennes, soon after shis birth, leaving 
his widow with a very reduced income. Her conduct, 
however, was most exemplary, and if his Lordship in- 
tended to depict his mother as Donna Inez, in his “ Don 
Juan,” as it has been said, it appears to us that he has 
dealt with undue severity with his parent. In Aberdeen a. 
his mother lived in almost perfect seclusion, on account ne i » 
of the great deterioration of her property by the extrava- 
gance of her deceased husband ; for her high spirit would 
not suffer her topapply to his family for the least allow. 
ance, although her own was scanty indeed. She kept no < 
company, but was regarded and esteemed by all who knew 
her, and her amiable disposition and manner were parti- - 
cularly shown towards all those with whom she thought fit 
- to associate in reading or insportswithher son. He was, - 
indeed, her darling child, for when he only went out for ' 
an.ordinary walk, she,would entreat him, with the tear * 
glistening th her *eye, to take care of himself, as * she.” ~ 
had nothing on earth but him to live for ;”” 4 circumstance 
not*at all.pleasing to his adventurous spirit; the more es- 
pecially.as some of his “companions, who witnessed the 
affectionate seene, would, at school, or.at their Sports, 
make light of ityand ridicule him about it. Oe 
* . George Byron Gordon bond the appellation by whith he 
was known to his schoolfellows in Aberdeen, antl if any of : 


¥ 


them by accident or design reversed the latter wor e 
was very indighant at it, on account of the neglect with 
which his father’s family had all along treated his mother. 
_ At the.age of seven years; his Lordship, whose previous 


sole task, was sent to the Grammar School at Aberdeen, Po 
where he continued till his removal to Harrow, withthe 
exception of intervals of absenceswhich were deemed ne. * : 
cessary for the establishment of his health, by a tempo, “ 
rary removal to the Highlands of Aberdeenshire, his con- ‘ ° 
stitution being always (while a boy) uncomifionly delicate, Oe 
his‘mind painfully sensitive, but his heart scendently ¥ 


Lady Holiernesse, to marry. His brutality, however, towards « 

her, during two years of uninterrupted misery (in which time she » 
had borne bim a daughter) caused her death of a broke n heart. 

His second wife, Miss Gordon, whom he married in 1 soon 
experienced the fate of every one who came in contact with him 
for he dissipated the whole of her pr nd soon after 
birth of Lord Byron (the subject of the feeeae memoir) he | it 
abandoned her, and went to live at” ciennes, Het ; 
put an end to his powers of doing mischief, in1791. _ 
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Ys 
Rs ind. Here it was he delighted in “ the moun- 
and the flood,” and here it was that he imbibed that r 


*- spirit of freedom, and that love for “ the land of his Scot- 


. tish sires,” which nothing could tear from his heart. 
Here it was that he felt himself without restraint, even in 
+ dress; and on his return to sehool, which, by the bye, he 


always did with the utmost willingness, it was with much 

difficulty that his mother could induce him to quit the kilt 

_ and the plaid, in compliance with the manners of the town; 

but the bonnet he would never leave off, until it could be 
é no longer worn. 

At school his progress never was so distinguished above 

that of the general run of his class-fellows, as after occa- 


sional intervals of absence, when he would, in a few days, oe 
run through (and well too) exercises, which, according to — . 
school routine, had taken+ weeks to accomplish. But when 


he had overtaken the rest of the clas8, he contented him- 
self with being considered a tolerable scholar, without 
making any violent exertion to be placed at the head of ~ 
the first form. It was out of school that he aspired to be 
*» ‘the leader of every thing. In the boyish sports and 
és amuSements, he would be first, if possible. For this he 
> was eminently calculated. Candid, sincere; a lover of 
stern and inflexible truth; quick, enterprising ‘and daring, 
his ‘mind was capable of overcoming those impediments - 
which N thrown in his way, by making his con- 
station and boty weak, and by a malformation of one of 
his fi Nev eless, no boy could outstrip him in the + 
rai rin swi . Even at that early period (from 
“eight to igrvesrs of age) all his sports wére of.a manly 
ae fishing, shooting, swimming, and managing a 
horse, or steering and trim the sails of a boat, consti- 
tuted his chief S Dchte saan t the‘superficial ‘observer — 
seemed his sole occupation, 
The death of his great uncle, William, fourth Lotd By- 
ron, May 19th, 1798, altogether changed his prospects, » 
- His right to the family honours was immediately acknow- 


4 ledgeds and he being then only ten yearsf age, the Earl 
* of res undertook th e office of his guardian,.who sent~ 
him to I arro t receive an cation more suit- 
able to his ran : than could be procured at the 
as humble Grammar School of Aberdeen. In his progress 

thr this justly famous seminary, he seems tohave 
differ: ttle from ordinar, ape leg tt iteed re 

= is peri was but an ordinary boy: The restraint . 

. _ a pee im, cies it was repugnant 


urse, hateful to 3 
per, and totally opposite to the habits in which 
1p of hisJife,. indulgéd. The nature ay 


ip to this time : 
s to which he was compelled do not seem Fe 
ery congenial his feelings or his temper mn 
** : Ss 
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and, although he had every disposition to be a student, he © 
had no affection for being a scholar. He has said wh 


a be I abhorr'd 
Too much to conquer for the poet's sake | 
The drilled dull lesson, forced down word by word 
’ In my repugnant youth with pleasure to record.” 


It was for this reason, probably, that he neither distin. 
guished himself much at Harrow, nor at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, whither he went on leaving the former school, 
His impatience of every kind of domination exposed him 
to frequent squabbles with the persons having authority in 
college; and he quitted without having excited in the minds 
se of those persons any suspicion that he possessed either 
talents, or a disposition to cultivate them, beyond those of 
the ‘smob of gentlemen” who fill that university. A 
. ~ thousand, absurd stories are told of his extravagances at 
college, in which, like those of gentle Master Shallow, 
“every third word is a lie, more religiously paid than the 
Turk’s tribute,” and which, if they were true, are not worth 
retailing. From the fact of his having, for a short time, * 
kept a-young bear in his rooms at Trinity College, many 
fruitful inventions have sprung. Among oihers, it is said 
he told the master of Trinity that he intended his be 
should “sit for a felléwship.” This is untrue ; and, if it 
were otherwise, it would be only a bad attempt to imitate 
the brutal madman, Lord Camelford, who threatened to 
return his black servant to parliament for one of hi 
roughs; or that better story,of Rabelais, who had histinule 
entered as a member of the Sorbonne, under the splendid™ 
title of “‘ Doctor Johannes Cabullus.”’” 
Although, however, Lord Byron, either from wayward- 
> « ness or pride, did not choose to take a part in the strife for 
college distinctions, his life was not quite anidleone. His 
» devotion to poetry had long been manifested; and he had 
occasionally written verses, which, being far superior to 
the compositions of young men in general, had received the 
too flattering approbation of*his friends. Having quitted 
college at nineteen, he was induced soon afterwards to “ 
publish some of these poems at Newark, under the title of - 
“ Hours of Idleness.” This irst step which he made in the 
career of literature decided his fate for life, and he became, - 
as Voltaire said to a young manof genius, whose premature 
death disappointed the hopes which had heen formed of him, 
“a poet and a man of letters: not because he chose to be 
so, but because Nature, had so decreed.” There was,no 
evading the destiny which been allotted him3~and 
although he, perhaps, never dreamed, when he published 


Saliba 
the works of his boyhood, that he should step from them 
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to the highest and most noble place in the literature of his 
country, yet it is to this circumstance alone that he owes. 
nis celebrity. . 

Up to this period Lord Byron’s life had-been like that of 
most young men of fashion. He had not plunged very 
deeply into the excesses of the metropolis, but his forbear- 
ance had rather been in consequence of his limited means 
than of any want of inclination to gaiety. His connexions 
were of the best description; and the Earl of Carlisle, who 
though a bad poet, is a very good man, had every disposi- 
tion to make his kinsman’s entrée into the great world such al 
as befitted his rank. His kind intentions were, however, _ 
frustrated: Lord Byron chose to be independent of the 
“great yulgar;” and neither at this, nor indeed at any 
period of his life, formed very extengive acquaintance with, ~< k 
the aristocracy of the country. He lived- more at New- gt 
stead than in London; and indulged much of that sullen si 
eccentricity which was unquestionably a part of his chas “ 
racter, and perhaps of his constitution. 

Many strange stories are told of him at this period, the” 
greater part of which are the fruitful inventions of his 
friends and acquaintances, founded perhaps on some slen- 
der fact, which has been so much exaggerated and altered 
that it bears no longer any resemblance to truth. His 
fondness for the Newfoundland dog, to whose memory he | 
wrote the epitaph which we have given, is of this descrip- 
tion. In consequence of his having taught the dog to ‘ 
plunge into the water at a signal, he used tothrow himself - ~~ 
in for the sake of being brought to shore. Another tale, , 
of a skull converted into a drinking-cup, is equally true. ; 4 
The skull, which was dis¢overed accidentally in what had - 
been the old abbey cemetery, happened to be of remark- nn 
able whiteness. Lord Byron had it mounted forthe pur- ; 
pose of preserving it, and he after 8 wrote some verses . 
on it as a mere jeu d’esprit ; but he never used it to drink 
out of, nor can it be adduced as a proof of that misan- een 
throphy of which he has been so often accused, and of _ 
which he had not the slightest particle. 4 

Of his amours, too, many accounts are afloat, equally 
fabulous. He was deeply enamoured of a lady who was 
his relation through the unfortunate gentleman whom his 
ancestor killed in yap ; but the passion was by no means 
reciprocal.» The lady loved another gentleman better than 
her noble relative ; she afterwards married that gentleman, ‘ 
and is at this moment his wife, and the mother of a beau- 
tiful family. Lord Byron took his disappointment to heart, 
or fancied that he did so; and antio d his intention of 
leaving England; as soon as he 8 his. - 

ajority. In the méantime, ho lf 
flirtations, more or 
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ladies, whose names it is not worth while to remember. 
His manners, which were highly fascinating, and the 
beauty of his face, rendered him a general favourite with 
the sex; but we are induced to believe, as he often said 


himself, that his heart was not capable of either a beat 


pure or a very lasting passion. 

The noble poet was, however, destined for more honour- 
able exertions. He himself felt that it was no less de- 
grading to his talents, than it had become irksome to his 
feelings, any longer to waste his time in the fashionable 
follies, of which he had tasted.to satiety. He resolved, 
therefore, to snap the bonds which held him to the scene 
of idleness and frivolity, where he had wasted too much 
time, and prepared for a long tour in foreign countries. 
Mr. John Cam Hobh@use, who had also been a fellow- 
student of Lord Byron’s at Trinity College, accompanied 
him. They proceeded first to Lisbon, and, after staying 
there for a short time, entered Spain, and went as far as 
Seville. Thence they travelled to Cadiz, from which 
latter place they embarked for the Mediterranean, and 
made a journey of considerable extent, and which occu- 
pied a long space of time. Thé most important of its re- 
sults was, that it gave birth to the poem of “ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,” the best of the noble author’s pro- 
ductions. : 

While Lord Byron was on his voyage from Athens to 


Constantinople, some doubts were expressed by the officers . 


on board the vessel (the Salsette, Captain Bathurst) as to 
the practicability of achieving that feat by which Leander 
lost his life, and immortalised his memory. Lord Byron, 
who was a very expert swimmer, thought he could do it, 
and, accompanied by Lieutenant Ekenhead of the Salsette, 
they actually accomplished the passage on the 3rd of May, 
1810, after two ineffectual attempts. m : 
The success of “ Childe Harold’? placed Lord Byron 
upon a very different footing in the literary world from 
that which he had occupied before his travels, while even 
the members of the aristocracy courted his society, and 
were glad to recognise him as one of their own body. 
Upon this occasion, they had good taste and good sense 
enough to perceive that genius like-that of the noble poet 
seldom blossomed among them, and that, when it dia, 
they ought to prize it no less for its intfinsic value than 
for its rarity.” Lord Byron, however, was too deeply pene- 
trated with a sense ot other and more really noble pur- 
suits, to catch very eagerly at the temptation which was 
held out to him. The circle of hi uaintance was but. 
little increased ; and, when he mixers in the gay, world, it 


very lin ted number of his most intimate friends. 
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For several years after his arrival in London, he occu- 
pied chambers in the Albany, where his establishment was 
extremely quiet, and, in the French sense of the word, mo- 
deste. His only domestics were a female servant, and 
Fletcher, his valet, who had been his servant at college, 
who had accompanied him on his travels, and who never 
quitted him from the moment of entering his service until 
that which, by terminating the life of the master, deprived 
the follower of his best and kindest friend. 

Lord Byron deyoted himself almost entirely to literary 
pursuits, and, among other things, to the completion of 
some of those poetical sketches which he had made in the 
East. The first of these which he gave to the public was 
the tale of the “ Giaour,’’ which is one of the most ori- 
ginal and spirited of his productions. : 

Lord Byron says he heard the story, by accident, recited 
in a coffee-house in the Levant, by one of those profes- 
sional story-tellers who abound there, and who partly sing 
and partly recite their narratives.’ He adds modesily, 
“ the additions and interpolations by the translator will 
easily be distinguished from the rest by the want of eastern 
imagery, and I regret that my memory has retained so few 
fragments of the criginal.” 

- Perhaps to the impression which this disjointed man- 
ner of hearing the story, and the additional beauties which 
the invention of the poet supplied, may be ascribed the 


' broken manner in which the poem is written. The tran- ° 


sitions are abrupt, but they are always highly effective ; 
and, although in no place is the thread of_the narrative 
kept up, in no place is it obscure or unintelligible. 

This poem had the most universal and unequivocal suc- 
cess. The abrupt and dark manner in which the narrative 
was conducted found many admirers, and the striking 
novelty of the style made an impression even on those per- 
sons who are not usually much interested in the poetry of 
the day. It can, however, hardly be doubted that a more 
careful and correct manner of writing would have improved 
“ The Giaour,” although, perhaps, the effort which it 
would have required might not have added ‘proportionately 
to the author’s reputation. . , 

Within a very short period, however, Lord Byron proved 
that, if he chose sometimes to adopt a singular style, he 
was not the less capable of succeeding in a more correct 
and beautiful kind of composition. The publication of 
another Turkish tale, called ‘‘ The Bride of Abydos,” 
was as.conclusive a testimony of the facility and grace of 
his manner as his other productions had been of his genius 


and power. > 
As there is no indication of the source whence the foun- 


dation of this tale was derived, it is probably a pure inven- — 
B 


a 
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tion of the author, and in this point of view must be 
regarded as an instance of the power and riéhness of his 
mind. ‘ 

In the beginning of 1814, Lord Byron published ano- 
ther poem of the same class as the two which we have 
lately described. Of “ The Corsair” the author, we be- 
lieve, thought more highly than anything he had hitherto 
written ; and although “ Childe Harold” contains proofs 
that many of its passages were written entirely con amore, 
and under the influence of feelings which’ were then pre- 
sent in his mind, yet he is understood to have been better 
satisfied with his success in a style of versification which it 
is easy enough to write, but which is difficult so to master 
as to make it bend to all the purposes of a narrative. 

In the dedication prefixed to this poem, Lord Byron 
had frightened “ the reading public” out of their wits by 
a threat that he would not send any other work into the 
world for a long period. If he really meant to keep his 
word when he made this announcement, some circum- 
stances which we cannot regret soon induced him to alter 
his cesolution; and he published, in the course of the 
same year, a poem, under the title of “ Lara.” It came 
into the world prefixed to a very beautiful little tale, 
called ** Jacqueline,” by Mr. Rogers, to which Lord Byron 
paid the complithent of saying, that it ought to have taken 
place of his own, “ regretted that the more tenacious 
courtesy of his friend did not permit him to place it where 
the judgment of the reader, concurring with his own, 
would have suggested its more appropriate station.” ~ 

We now Approach a period of Lord Byron’s life, on 
which it is impossible to expatiate, and which it is diffi- 
cult even to touch, without wounding feelings which ought 
to be respected, and inflicting pain on ourselves, 

He had been long attached to Miss Milbanke, the only 
child of Sir Ralph Noel Milbanke. He had proposed for 
her hand, and married her on the 2nd of Jan. 1815. Cir- 
cumstances, however, happened, which disturbed the 
tranquillity of the ménage, and put the good temper of 
both parties to a tést which they could not bear. Lord 
Byron had borrowed money, under the disadvantageous 
terms upon which minors can alone borrow money. The 
repayment of such loans is always difficult, in proportion 
to the facility with which they are raised, Jews and attor- 
neys, money agents, and, at last, sheriffs’ officers, beset his 
lordship’s house in town. He knew nothing of business; 
the people who had the management of his affairs did as 
all such people do,—that is to say, they took care to keep 
him in their own clutches. His embarrassments, there- 
fore, were never removed, and not always relieved. No 
man stays at home, while bailiffs are billetted on him. 
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No lady iikes to see sheriffs’ officers in her servants’ hall. 
Lord Byron, therefore, was a good deal from home, and 
Lady Byron was discontented The most important things 
in the world often begin from very insignificant causes, 
and from trumpery pecuniary embarrassments in Lod 
Byron’s family, sprang first those disagreements, which 
afterwards assumed a growth so fatal to tne happiness of 
both—perhaps to the life of one of the parties. 

In the midst of these aff@irs, however, and in spite of 
the res angusta domi, Lord Byron found timé to compose 
some lyrical poems, of a character very different from any 
that he had hitherto written, and which, being of a devo- 
tional character, were hardly expected from him. 

Mr Nathan and Mr. Braham, who either are or have 
been Jews, and who, whether they still profess that reli.. 
gion in which they were born, or have adopted some other, 
are intimately connected with the Jews in England, had 
got up some music, which they called ‘“ Hebrew Melodies,” 
and which were intended for the use of the moderf 
Israelites. Lord Byron was asked by his friend, the Hon. 
Douglas Kinnaird, to write some melodies for this music, 
and he complied. It would be difficult to guess at the 
motive which induced his lordship to lend his aid for that 
purpose; but the poetry is not so good, compared with his 
other productions, as to make the inquiry worth the 
trouble it would cost. ’ 

Lord Byron soon afterwards (in T8616) published a poem 
called the “ Siege of Corinth,” and in the same volume 
was printed a poem called ‘‘ Parisina.”, 

While Lord Byron was thus adding to his poetical re- 
putation, his domestie affairs became gradually more 
embroiled. From little dissensions, complaints and alter- 
cations arose, and, without venturing to say whether the 
fault was on the one side or on the other—or, as is more 
probable, because it is more common in the disputes of 
married folks—that the blame should be equally divided 
between both parties, certain it-is that a very considerable 
share of discord prevailed. 9 

The intervention of friends was talked of, but it was not 
resorted to. The quarrels were sometimes made up, and 
sometimes they continued for longer or shorter periods, 
until] Lady Byron’s accouchement, which took place at the 
close of the year in which they were pepueds 

It can answer no good purpose at this time to penetrate 
further into the progress of this painful affair, in which the 
conduct of neither party seems to have been very wise. 
The final result was a proposal fora separation, which Lord 
Byron acceded to. Deeds were drawn up to specify the 


terms upon which this married pair should for the future . 


live asunder, and they parted—never to meet again. 
a € : 


.- 
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Lord Byron believed—and he continued in that belief te 
the end of his life—that, althoughehis lady had been more 
unforgiving than he had expected to find her, and than 
perhaps his faults, even in the worst shape that was im- ~ 
puted to them, had deserved, yet she was induced to con- 
tinue in this uncharitable temper, in consequence of the 
falsehoods and the mischievous influence of some person, 
w ose name it is not worth while to inquire into. This is 
the person whom his lordship kad in view in a satire that 
he wrote, called “ A Sketck from Private Life,’ which 
we have given. 

Some of the newspapers took a very unwarrantable and 
indecent part in this domestic quarrel, and, without know- 
ing anything of the affair, presumed to censure one or the 
other party, as their caprice dictated. 

Lord Byron wrote a poetical farewell to his wife, the 
only fault in which (and a grievous one it is) seems to us 
the laborious effort whichat displays throughout to make 
his lordship appear more sinned against than sinning. 

Lord Byron’s separation from his wife made him resolve 
again to go abroad, and he put this resolution into prac- 
tice towards the close of the year 1816. 

Lord Byron’s quitting England excited a very consi- 
derable sensation; and perhaps the world, as it is called, 
never felt a more general.and sincere regret than was ex- 
perienced at the ca his self-banishment. To his in- 
timate friends it was @Source of great grief. His manners, 
although somewhat singular, were so delightful and fasci. 
nating, as to excitewn affectionate solicitude for him: not 
even the abstracted aud melancholy moods in which he 
would indulge occasionally, and which gave an air of re- 
pulsiveness to his demeanour, could efface the impressions 
which, in more cheerful times, he never failed to make 
upon his associates, | % 

The circumstances of the domestic disagreement which 
terminated in so harsh and unexpected a manner contri- 
buted not a little to draw the public attention to the sub- 
ject, ad it was very much the fashion to pity Lord Byron 
and to blame his lady, when the publication of the.third 
canto of ** Childe Harold” confirmed the existing preju- 
dice in his favour, while it added highly to his poetical re- 
putation. 

lt was in his retreat at the Lake of Lausanne that he 
composed his * Prisoner of Chillon,” the subject of which 
Was suggested to him by the picturesque old fashioned 
castle of that name, which stands at the end of the lake 
nearest to Villeneuve. 

Lord Byron very soon after abandoned himself to the 
fascinations of Venice, and produced his first. and b 
tragedy “ Manfred,” in 1817. Hehad already done enou 
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to entitle him to the throne of poetry, but he had not 
before any attempt in the dramatic style of writing. 
The tragedy of Manfred. proved _at- once tHaty although he” 
possessed some of the highest and most indispensable 
qualities for a dramatic poet, there were some others in 
which he was deficient, and which it did not seem pro- 
bable that he would be ableto acquire. In this drama Lord 
Byron introduced the agency Of spirits; and, although the 
manner of handling this difficult subject is inferior to 
Shakspeare in sitblimity and horror, and to Goéthe in 
vigour and interest, it is nevertheless highly ingenious; and 

pecs another laurel to the poet’s brow. . 

The sorrows .and sufferings of Tasso furnished Lord 
Byron with the*subject of his next poem. At Ferrara’ he 
visited the hospital of St. Anna, in one of the cells of which 
the illustrious poet was confined by his Weartless tyrant 
Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, ae the pretence of his being 
mad, 


The * Lament of Tasso” is supposéd to be ufteréd by « 


the poet in his dungeon, as he sits brooding over his un- 
merited wrongs in his maniac cell. After this several other 
poems—Beppo, Mezeppa, &c. followed in quick succession, 
together with the fourth canto of Childe Harold, one of 
the most beautiful works in this or any other language, 


Our limits will not permit us to follow Lord Byron . 


through all his wanderings, nor all s to recount his 
reported adventures with the celeb Countess Guic- 
cioli, and other Italian and Venetian ladies; suffice it that 
he wrote the two first cantos of the most well known of 
his works “Don Juan,” which is at once a monument of 
the powers of his mind and the frailty of his nature; of 
his wit and his inhumanity: of his sensibility and-his want 
of feeling. 

In tltis poem Lord Byron’seemed resolved to give way to 
all that spite and malignity to which human nature is prone, 
but which men of feeling and reason usually control. For 
this he#was justly censured Py the time that this poem 

peared ; and the stain which it has left upon his me- 

ary can never be wiped away. Every sense of manliness 
ought (even if Lord Byron had been more deeply injured 
than he pretended to be) to have exempted Lady Byron, 
still his wife, from his harsh and scornful satire; and yet 
the whole of the beginning of the poem i occupied ° with 
a cruel ppetore of her. The first canto is in a vein 
-pleasant enough ; but under this seemingly playful cover- 
ing are hidden words more poisonous than the tongues of 
serpents. ; ae ee 

For some time subsequent to the publication t Don 
Juan” Lord Byron remained silent, at least. so far as re- 
garded thetpalitie He was not, however, idle, but con- 


» 


- 
* 


¥ 


morals of society, ta be passed oyer. It became, in 
_ evewy man who held the place of a literary, censor, to ex- 
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tinued to employ himself with sketching out some dramatic 


‘oe poems, he afterwards sent irito the world, one of 
a, ee hi “‘ Marino Faliero or the peg Venice. 


Notwithstanding the merit of this work a m, (and 
there are in it passages of the most genuine poetry) it 
was in many respects deficiént asa tragedy, and was not 
less generally disapproved of, on merely critical grounds, 
than his “Don Juan” had been, for the evil.it was likely 
to do to the morals of society. In truth we are bound to 
say thathis Don Juan was too great an offence to all those 
persons, who, however they may respeet talents and ad- 
mire wit, have yet some regard for the decencies ang the 
ee 


press openly and honestly his sense of the bad effect which 
that poem might produce, and of the degradation whtich 
the author’s muse had suffered by its publication, m= 
ie with all the authori his fame, as well as with 
all the powers of his geni . 

Mr, Southey felts that the appearence of this poem 


formed a sort of era in the literature of this nation. This 
‘was the first time that a work of a lascivious and improper 


nature had-ever been openly published. The literature of 
England had always been preserved from the disgrace 


_which rests upon that of every other country; and, until 


this unfortunate example, there was no such work openly 
admitted into decent society. Lord Byron’s name, how-. 
ever, served as a passport for its indecencyf#and Don Ju 
was found upon the tables of persons who ought to have 
blushed at the name of such a book, and who -were soon 
induced to discard it for ever. / ? 
It needed little to open the eyes of the thinking and 
moral part of the public to the impropriety of this book ; 
and, this once sane, its fate was settled for ev No 
modest woman will now confess to have read Don Juan ; 


-and, for t ose of affy other description, it matters very 


little what they read. ia 

Mr. Southey, in his ‘ Vision of Judgment,’’ took occa- 
sion to notice, in strong but just terms, the reprehensible™® 
conduct of Lord Byron. He did so, however, without any 
thing like a personal expression, and, as we are ready to 
believe, without any personal feeling. He spoke of Lord 
Byron’s offence, but he did mention his name ; he dehoun- 
ced the book but spared the author. < 

Under this merited castigation Lord Byron Seems to 
have smarted soundly; and, as he was not much in the 
practice of puttipg up tamely with any attdck, he took his 
revenge upon Mr. Southey in the. appendix to thes ‘Two 
Foscari”—a tragedy which he published soon afterwards. 

This was followed l,y that very Singular production " Cain, 


? 


at 5 
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a Mystery,” and the # Vision of Judgment,” a sty id parody. oa 
on as te stupi original youhey. 1622 — os ee 
peared ““Werner,” a tragedy, founded on a Ge: ; 
‘and in 1823 “ Heaven andEarth, giiyptery e mi. ’ 


‘year, six cantos were added to “Don, Juan,” .and after- : 
. wards three more. Some mitior poems: alséa "=a in : 
« _ rm, i ssion—* The Deformed Transformel” was the ve * 


ge e wrote. and thig tr ee in the early part 
4. 
i was in iat 3 tea 1823, that,JesviaeT pty, he 


took up his ab e where he conceived that his - 
nal «endeavours md peculiar resources might. con= 
tribute to the liberation of that country. " Here ne *gelie- - : 


ropsly devoted himself to that lochossagip: a directed 
every fhe? ret single objeetpand a pe fell’ victim ; 


t 
oe e 9th of April, 1824, Lord Byron, ike had’ real 
living very low exposed in a violent rain’: the me 
consequence of which was e cold, ands le wal ti > 
mediately "Siatined toch bed. ~ The™low state t wy ’ 
he had been redjced by HiS abstifience ,vand prob be _ = 
some of the remaining ,effects of” previons illness, Bs 
which he had recently recovered, made him unwifling—at *) - 
leaSt he refused—to be bled. it i is to bedamented that no ’ 
one was near his» Lordship who had cient, infifierce,. # 5* >” 9) 
ove? his mind, or who was himself sufficiently aware of thé ~~ 
, Necessity of the case, to fhduce him to submit fo that re-— , 
» “medy which, in all human pro vility, would have saved-a_ ~ 
life so valuable to Greece: The inflammatory action, un- 
«checked, terminated fatally on the nineteenth of April. 
Thus perished, in the-fiower of, his age, in the noblest « 
of causes, one of the greatést Potts England ever produced. 
He had virtues and he had failings; the latter were in a 
great measure the result of the means Of indulgance, 
which were placed within higre; so oe aperiodof | 
h s life. “a ie 
Very publication of this noble bard, the same delight 
in the terrible pervades! the same “dark @hades of charac- 
ter are constantly delineated.» Bold imagery and beauti- _ 
ful description are to be found in every page; yet the 
whole convey but a “transient pleasure, and very little 
morality. He supplied the corrupt with excuses for cor- 
ruption, and the infidel with sneers against religion. 
excellencies, however, have been universally ac- 
ed, and his faults have not been remembered in 
his epitaph. It will be recollected what part he has sus- 
tained in British Literature since the first appearance of 
*« Childe Harold,” a space of nearly aint y There 
had been no reposing under the shade of qateurels, no 


living upon the resource of past reputation, none of that 
7 ** 
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coddling and petty precaution, which little authors call 
i pat care of their fame.”’ Byroflet the fame take 
esof i . His foot was alwayssin the arenay his shield 
&, nvays if the lists; and although his own gigantio: 
renown increased the dificulty. of the struggle, since he) 
could produce nothing, however great, which exceeded the 
public estifMate of his genius, yet he advanced to the 
honourable contest again and.again, and came. a ays off 
with distinction, almost always with complete triumph. . 
With’ strong feeling of awful sorrow, we td&ke leave: 
of the,subject. Death creeps upon our most serious as * 
Well as upon our most idle employments ; and it is a reflec- 
tion solemn and gratifying that he found our Byron inno © 
moment of leyity;but contributing his fortune, and hazarg- 
ing his life.in"behalf of ageéople only endegred to him by 
their past glories, ahd as fellow-creatures suffering unger 
the yoke of a heathen oppressor. .To have fallen iif'a @fu- 


' sade for. freedom and humanity, as in olden times it would 


have Ween gig ineaion for the blackest crimes, may in 
the present be allowed to expiate greater follies than even 
Verinrtited calumny has propagated againgt Lord Byron. 
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THE GIAOUR: ; 
A FRAGMENT OF A TURKISH TALE. 


“6 One fatal remembrance—one sorrow that throws ~ 
“Its bleak a alike o’er. our joys and our woes— 
To which Life nothing darker nor brighter can bring, 
For which joy hath so balm—and affliction no sting.” 
Moore. 


‘ ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue tale which these disjointed fragments present, is founded 
upon circumstances now less common in the East than. formerly ; 
either because the ladies are more circumspect than in the“ élden 
time,” or because the Christians have better fortune, or less enter- 
prise. The story, when entire, contained the adventures of a 
female slave, who was thrown, in the Mussulman manner, into 
the sea for infidelity, and avenged by a yourig Venetian, her 
lover, at the time the Seven Islands were possessed by the Repub- 
lic of Venice, and soon after the Arnauts were beaten back from 
the Morea, which they had ravaged for some time subsequent to 
the Russian invasion. The desertion of the Mainotes, on being 
refused the plunder of Misitra, led to the abandonment of that 
enterprise, and to the desolation of the Morea, during which the 
? exercised on all sides was unparaileled even in the annals 
the faithful. 


No breath of air to break the waye 
That rolls pcr the Athenian’s grave, ~- 


That tomb? which, gleaming o’er'the cliff, 
First greets the homeward-veering skiff, 
High ‘= the land he saved in vain; - 
When shall such hero live again ? 
+ * * * 
Fair clime! where every séason smiles 
Benignant o’er those blessed isles, 


Which, seen from far Colonna’s height, 
Make glad the heart that hails the sight, 
And lend to loneliness delight. * 
There mildly dimpling Ocean’s cheek, 
Reflects the tints any a peak _ 
Caught by the laughing tides be ah 
These Edens of the eastern wave: 
And if at times a transient breeze — 

_ Break the blue crystal of the seas, 
Or sweep one blossom a the trees, 
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How welcome is each gentle air, 

That wakes and wafts the odours there! 

For there—the Rose o’er crag or vale, 

Sultana of the Nightingale, a 
The maid for whom his melody, ; 
His thousand songs are heard on high, 

Blooms blushing to her lover’s tale : 

His queen, the garden queen, his Rose, 

Unbent by winds, unchill’d by snows, 

Far from the winters of the west, 

By every breeze and season blest, _ 

Returns the sweets by nature given, = * » 

In softest incense back to heaven ; 

And grateful yields that smiling sky 

Her fairest hue and fragrant sigh. 

And many a summer flower is there, 

And many a shade that love might share, ¥ 

And many’a grotto, meant for rest, = 

That holds the pirate for a guest ; 

Whose bark in sheltering cove below 

Lurks for the passing peaceful prow, 

Till the gay mariner’s guitar* > 

Ts heard, and seen the evening star; 

Then stealing with the muffled oar, t 7 

Far shaded by the rocky shore, “3 

Rush the night-prowlers on the prey, 

And turn to groans his roundelay. 2 

Strange—that where Nature loved to trace we 

As if for Gods, a dwelling-place, 5 

And every charm and grace hath mix’d 

Within the paradise she fix’d, 

There man, enamour'd of distress, 

Should mar it, int@hwildemness, 

And trample, brute-like, o’er each flower 

That tasks not one laborious hour; 

Nor claims the culture of his hand 

To bloom along the fairy land, a 

But springs as to preclude his care, 

And sweetly woos him—but to spare! ~ 

Strange—that where all is peace beside,” 

There passion riots in her pride, 

And lust and rapine wildly reign 

To darken o’er the fair domain. . 

It is as though thé"fiends prevail’d  « } 

Against the seraphs they assaili@, ig > 

And, fix’d on heayenly thrones, should dwell — WA 


The freed inheritors of hell ; 


So soft the scene, so form’d for joy s 
So curst the tyrahts that destroy. : 


a 


oo 
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® oe He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
me ; Ere the first day of death is fled, 

ape ge The first dark day of nothingness,  ~ 


. i 
ES The last of danger and distress, 
(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 
And mark’d the mild angelié air, 
The rapture of repose that’s there, 
The fix’d yet tender traits that streak . 
The langour of the placid cheek, we 
And—but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not, NOW 
And but for that chill, changeless brow, 
Where cold Obstruction’s apathy 
. Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 
ike to him it couldimpart | 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon; 
Yes, but for these and these alone, 
Some moments, ay, one t erous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power; 
So fair, so calm, so softiy seal’d, e 
The first, last look by death reveal’d ! - 
Such is the aspect of this shore ; 
Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start, for soul is wanting there. 
Her’s is the loveliness in death, 
That parts not quite with parting breath; 
But Beauty with that fearful bloom, 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 
Expression’s last receding ray, _ 
A gilded halo hovering round decay, _ 
The farewell beam of Feeling past away ! 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherish’d earth 3 
a «ss ; ‘ i 
, _ Clime of the unforgotten brave ! 
Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave ! 
= Shrine of the mighty! can it be, © 
ig That this is all remains of thee? 
e. Pe ar Approach, thou craven crouching slave : 
<a fi _ Say, is not this Thermopyle ? 
eae 


* These waters blue that round you lave, 
P Oh servile offspring of the free 
__. Pronounce what sea, what shore: 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis 


. * ‘i - These scenes, their story not unld 
a Arise, and make on your own; _ 

ae fides 

ay 
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Snatch from the ashes of your sires 

The embers of their former fires ; 

And he who in the strife expires 
Will-add to theirs a name of fear 

That Tyranny shall quake to hear, > 
And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 

They too will rather die than shame: 
For Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeath’d by bleeding Sire to Son, 
Though bafiled oft is ever won. 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page, 
Attest it many a deathless age! 
Whilé kings, in dusty darkness hid, 
Have left a nameless pyramid, ' 
Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument command, 

The mountains of their native land! 
There points thy Muse.to stranger’s eye | 
The graves of those*that cannot die ! 
’Twere long to tell, and sad to trace, 
ach step from splendour to disgrace ; 
Enough—no foreign foe could quell 

Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; 

Yes! Self-abasement paved the way 

To villain-bonds and despot sway. 


What can he tell who treads thy shore ? 
No legend of thine olden time, 
No theme on which the muse might soar 
High as thine own in days of yore, 
When man was, worthy of thy clime. 
The hearts within® thy valleys bred, 
The fiery souls that might have led 
Thy sons to deeds sublime, 
Now crawl from cradle to the grave, 
Slaves—nay, the bondsmen of a slave, 
And callous, save to crime; 
Stain’d with each evil that pollutes 
Mankind, where least above the brutes; 
Without even savage virtue blest, _ 
Without one free or valiant breast. 
Still to the neighbouring ports they waft 
Proverbial wilés, and ancient craft 
Inthis the subtle Greek is found, 
For this, and this alone, renown’d. 
In vain might Liberty invok 
The spirit to its bondage broke, 
Or raise the neck that courts the yoke: 
No more her sorrows I bewail, — 


Yet this will be a mournful tale - 
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And they who listen may believe, 
Who heard‘it first‘had cause to grieve. .- 
* ae? be ae * 

Far, dark, along the blue sea glancing 

The shadows of the rocks advancing 

Start on the fisher’s eye like boat ~* 

Of island-pirate or Mainote ; 

And fearful for his light caique, 

_ He shuns the near but doubtful creek : 4 
Though worn and weary with his toil, 
And cumber’d with his scaly spoil, 
Slowly, yet strongly, plies the oar, 

Till Port Leone’s safer shore 
Receives him by the lovely light 
That best becomes an Eastern night. 
* * * eG * 

Who thundering comes on blackest steed,” 
With slacken’d bit and hoof of speed ? 
Beneath the clattering iron’s sound y > 
The cavern’d echoes wake around 
Tn lash for lash, and bound for bound 
The foam that streaks the courser’s side 
Seems gather’d from the ocean-tide : 
Though weary waves are sunk to rest, . 
There’s none within his rider’s breast; 
And though to-morrow’s tempest lower, 
’Tis calmer than thy heart, young Giaour!® 
I know thee not, I loathe thy race, 
But in thy lineaments I trace 
What time shall strengthen, not efface: 
Though young and pale, that sallow front 
Is scathed by fiery passion’s brunt; 
Though bent on earth thine evil eye, 
‘As meteor-like thou glidest by, = 
Right well I view and deem thee one 
Whom Othman’s sons should slay or shun. 


On—on he hasten’d, and he drew 
My gaze of wonder as he flew: 
Though likea demon of the night 
He pass’d, and vanish’d from my sight, 
His aspect and his air impress’d 
A troubled memory on my breast, 
And long upon my startled ear = # 
“Rung his dark courser’s hoofs of fear. 
He spurs his steed ; he neats the steep, 
That, jutting, shadows o’er the deep 
He winds around ; he hurries by ;_ 
The rock relieves him.from mine eye ; 
For well.1 ween unwelcome he 
* Whose glance is fix’d on those that flee ; 
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And not a star but shines too bright 

On him who takes such timeless flight, 
He wound along ; but ere he pass’d 

One glance he snatch’d, as if his last, 

A moment check’d his wheeling steed, 

A moment breathed him from his speed, 
A moment on his stirrup stood— 

Why looks he o’er the olive wood ? 
The:erescent glimmers on the hill, 
The Mosque’s high lamps are quivering still: 
Though too remote for sound to wake 

In echoes of the far tophaike,? _ 

The flashes of each joyous peal 

Are seen to prove the Moslem’s zeal. 
To-night, set Rhamazani’s sun; 

To-night, the Bairam feast’s begun ; 
To-night—but who and what art thou 
Of foreign garb and fearful brow? 

And what are these to-thine or thee, 
That thou should’st either pause or flee ?_ 


He stood—some dread was on his face 
Soon Hatred settled in its place: 
It rose not with the reddening flush 
Of transient Anger’s hasty blush, 
But pale as marble o’er the tomb, 
Whose ghastly whiteness aids its gloom, 
His brow was bent, his eye was glazed ; 
He raised his arm, and fiercely raised, 
And sternly shook his hand on high, 
As doubting to return or fly ; 
Impatient of his flight delay’d, 
Here loud his raven charger neigh’d— 
Down glanced that hand, and grasp’d his blade 
hat sound‘had burst his waking dream, 
s slumber starts at owlet’s scream. 
The. spur hath lanced his courser’s sides ; 
Away, away, for life he rides: 
Swift as the hurl’d on high jerreed!® 
Springs to the touch his startled steed ; 
The rock is doubled, and the shore 
Shakes with the clattering tramp no more ; 
The crag is won, no more is seen 
His Christian crest and haughty mien.” 
’Twas but an Retant he restrain’d 
That fiery barb so sternly rein’d ; 
’Twas but a moment that he stood, 
Then sped as if by death pursued : 
But in that instant o’er his soul 
Winters of Memory seem'd to roll, 
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And gather in that-drop of time 
A life of » an age of crime. 
O’er him loves, or hates, or fears, ~ 


Such moment pours the grief of years: 
What felt he then, at once opprest 

By all tha®most distracts the breas 

That pause, which ponder’d o’er his fate, 
Oh, who its dreary,length shall date! 
Though in Time’s re@ord nearly nought, 
It was Eternity to Thought ! ; = 
For infinite as boundless space 

The thought that Conscience must embrace, 
Which in itself'Cap comprehend 

Woe without name, or hope, or end. 


ne: 

The hour is past, the Giaouf is Bones 
And did he fly or fall alone? 
Woe to that hour he came or went! 
The curse for Hassan’s sin was sent 
To turn a palace to a tomb: 
He came, he went, like the Simoom,!? 
That harbinger of fate and gloom, 
Beneath whose widely-wasting breath 
The very cypress droops to death— 
Dark tree, still sad when others’ grief is fled, 
The only constant mourner o’er the dead! 


The steed is vanish’d from the stall ; 
No serf is seen in Hassan’s hall ; 4 
The lonely Spider’s thin gray pall 
Waves slowly widening o’er the wall; 
The Bat builds in his Haram bower, 
And in the fortress of his power - am 
The Owl usurps the beacon-tower ; 
The wild-dog howls o’er the fountain’s brim, 
With baffled thirst, and famine, grim ; 
For the stream has shrunk from its marble bed, 
Where the weeds and the desolate dust, are spread. 
’T was sweet of yore to see it play : < 
And chase the sultriness of day, 
As springing high the silver dew 
In whirls fantastically flew, 
And flung luxurious coolness round 
The air, and verdure o’er the ground. a 
’T was sweet, when cloudless stars were bright, 
To view the wave of watery light, 
And hear its melody by night. 
And oft had Hassan’s Childhood piay’d 
Around the verge of that cascade; 


to 
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And oft upon his mother’s breast 
That sound had harmonized his re 
And oft had Hassan’s Youth along 
Its bank been soothed by Beauty’S song ; 
And softer seem’d each melting ton ‘ 
Of Music mingled with its own. 
But ne’er shall Hassan’s age repose 
Along the brink at twilight’s*close: 
The-stream that fill’d that font is fled— 
The blood that warm’d his Heart is shed! 
And here no more shall human voice 
Be heard to rage, xegret, rejoice. 
The last sad note th swell dithe gale 
Was woman’s wildest funeral wail : 
That quench’d in silence, all is still, 
But the lattic® that flaps when the wind is shrill: 
Though raves the gust, and floods the rain, 
No band shall close its clasp again. 
On desert sands ’twere joy to scan 
The rudest steps of fellow man, 
So here the very voice of Grief 
Might wake an Echo like relief— 
At least ’twould say, ‘“Albare not gone ; 
There lingers Life, though but in one’— 
For many a glided chamber’s there, 
Which Solitude might well forbear ; . 
Within that dome as yet Decay. 
Hath slowly work’d her cankering way— 
But gloom is gather’d o’er the gate, 
' Nor there the Fakir’s self will wait;> 
Nor there will wandering Dervise stay, _ «, 
For bounty cheers not his delay ; 
Nor there will weary stranger halt —__ 
To bless the sacred ‘‘ bread and salt,’!8 
Alike mus Wealth and Poverty 
_Pass heedless and unheeded by, 
For Courtesy and Pity died 
With Hassan on the mountain side. 
His roof, that refuge unto men, 
‘Is Desolation’s hungry den. A 
The guest flies the hall, and the vassal from labour, 
Since his turban was cleft by the infidel’s sabre !!4 


* * * * * 


i 
I hear the sound of coming feet, 
But not a voice mine ear to greet ; 
More near—each turban I can scan, * 
And silver-sheathed ataghan ;5 
The foremost ofthe band is seen 
An Emir by his garb of green ;!8 
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“ Ho! who art thou?””—‘ This low salam? 
Replies of Moslein faith I am.”— 
“ The burthen ye so gently bear 5 
Seems one that claims your utmost care, 
And, dou s, holds some precious freight, 
My humble bark would gladly wait.” 
> f.. 

“ Thon speak th ; thy skiff unmoor, 
And waft us from the silent shore ; . 
Nay, leave the ill furl’d, and ply 
The nearest oar that’s er’d by, 
And midway to those were sleep 
The channel’d waters dark and deep. 
Rest from your task—so—bravely done, 
Our course has been right swiftly run; 
Yet ’tis the longest voyager I trow, 


hs 


That one of— am * 
* os Fg. +. *” 
Sullen it plunged, and slowly sank, 
The calm wave rippled to the banks = * 
I watch’d it as it , methought —- 


Some motion fromthe current caught 
Bestirr’d it more,—’twas but the beam 
That checker’d o’er the living stream : 
I gazed, till vanishing from view, 
Like lessening pebble it withdrew 
Still less and Jess, a speck of white 
That gemm’d the tide, then mock’d the sight 5 
And ail its hidden secrets sleep, 
Known but to Genii of the deep, 
Which, trembling in their coral caves, 
They dare not whisper to the waves, 

* * “* * * 

As rising on its purple wing =>» 
The insect-queen"* of eastern springy « 
O’er emerald meadows of Kashmeer «je 
Invites the young pursuer near, 
And leads him on from flower to flower 
A weary chase and wasted hour, * 
Then leaves him, as it soars on high, 
With panting heart and tearful eye ; 
So Beauty lures the full-grown child, 
With hue as bright, and wing as wild; 
A chase of idle hopes and fears, 
Begun in folly, closed in tears. 
If won, to equal ills betray’d, 
Woe waits the insect and the maid ; 
A life of pain, the loss of peace, 
From infant’s play, and man’s caprice : 
Cc 
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The lovely toy so fiercely sought 
Hath lost its charm by being caught, — 
For every touch that woo’d its stay 
Hath brush’d its Brightest hues away, 
Till charm, and hue, and beauty goney 
Tis left to fly or fa!l alone. - 
With wounded wing, or bleétling breast, 
Ah! where shall either victim,rest? © 
Can this with faded pinion s < 
From rose to tulip as before > 
Or Beauty, blighted in an hour 
Finid joy within her broken bower ? 
No: gayer insects fluttering by © ; 
Ne’er*droop the wing o’er those that die, 
And lovelier things have mercy shown 
To every failing but their own, 
And every woe a tear can claim 
Except an erring sister’s shame 

* * * 


i 
The Mind, that broods o’er guilty woes, 
Is like the Scorpion girt by fire; 


. In circle narrowing as it glows, 


The flames around their captive close, 
Till inly search’d by thousand throes, 

And maddening in herire, 
One sad and sole relief she knows,, 
The sting she nourish’d for her foes, 
Whose venom never yet was vain, 
Gives but one pang, and cures all pain, 
And darts into her desperate brain : 
So do the dark in soul expire, 
Or live like Scorpion girt by fire ;19 
So writhes the mind Remorse hath riven. 
Unfit for earth, undoom’d for Heaven, 
Darkness above, despair beneath, 
Around it flame, within it death ! 

* * * * * 


Black Hassan from the Haram flies, 
Nor bends on woman’s form his eyes ; 
The unwonted chase each hour employs, 


. Yet shares he not the hunter’s joys, 


Not thus was Hassan wont to fly 
When Leila dwelt in his Serai, 

Doth Leila there no longer dwell ? 
That tale can only Hassan tell : 
Straitge rumours in our city say 
Upon that eve she fled away ; 

When Rhamazan’s™ last sun was set, 
And flashing from each minaret 
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Millions of lamps proclaim’d the feast 

Of Bairam ugh the boundless East. - 
’Twas then she went as to the bath, ; 
Which Hassan vainly search’d inywrath ; 
For she was flown master’s rage _ 
In likeness of a Georgian page, 

And far beyond the Moslem’s power - ? 


Had w with the faithless Giaoar. . - 
Somew t had Hassan leem’d; — 


But still s i she seem’d, 7 
— well he trus' e slave 
ose treach eserved a grave 
And on that pr pits, in ~~ ' 
And thence to feast in his kios 
Such is the tale his Nubians 
Who did not watch their charge too Sr, 
But others say, that om that night, Ms 


By pale Phingari’s#! g light, 
The Giaour upo black steed 2; 
Was seen, but : me in speed, . - 


With bloody spur along the shore, 
Nor maid nor page behind him bore. 
* ee 1Sy * 


Her eye’s dark charm ’twere vain to tell, 
But gaze on that of the Gazelle, 


It will assist thy fancy well ; : 

As large, a languishingly dark, “> 

But soul beam’d forth in every spark 

That darted from beneath the lid, ¢ 
Bright as the jewel of Giamschid.” te Se 


Yea, Soul, and should our prophet say 
That form was nought but breathing clay, ; 
By Alla! I would answer nay; jen 
Though on Al-Sirat’s* arch I stood, G : 

Which totters o’er the fiery flood, . : 

With Paradise within my view, . ne 
And all his Houris** beckoning through. Ww = 
Oh! who young Leila’s glance could read 

And keep that portion of his creed, 
Which saith that woman is but dust, P 
A soulless toy for tyrant’s last ?* 7 
On her might Muftis gaze, and own 

That through her eye the Immortal shone; 

On her fair cheek’s unfading hue 

The young pomegranate’s” blossoms strew 

Their bloom in blushes ever new ; ‘ 

Her hair in hyacinthine” flow, 

When left to roll its folds below, 

As midst her handmaids in the hall 

She stood superior to them all, 
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Hath swept the marble where her feet 
Gleani’d whitér than the mountain sleet, 
Ere from the cloud that gave it birth © 
It fell, and caught one stain of earth. 
The cygnet nobly walks the water; 
So moved on earth Circassia’s daughter, 
The loveliest bird of Fréamguestan !3 
As rears her crest the,ruffled Swan. 

And spurns the wave with wings of pride, 
When pass the steps of stranger man 

Along the banks that bound her tide; 
Thus rose fair Leila’s whiter neck :— 
Thus arm’d with beauty would she check 
Intrusion’s glance, till Folly's gaze 
Shrunk from the charms it meant to praise: 
Thus high and graceful was her gait; 
Her heart was tender to her mate ; 
Her mate—stern Hassan, who was he? 


Alas! that name was not for thee! 
* . e 


Stern Hassan hatn a journey fa’en 
With twenty vassals in his train, 
Each arm'’d as best becomes a man, 
With arquebuss and ataghan; 

The chief before, as deck’d'for war, 
Bears in his belt the scimi 

Stain’d with the best of Arnaut blood, 
When in the pass the rebels stood, 
And few return’d to tell the tale 

Of what befell in Parne’s vale. 

The pistols which his girdle bore 
Were those that once a pasha wore, 
Which still, though gemm’d and boss’d with gold, 
Even robbers tremble to hehold. « 
’Tis said he goes to woo a bride 

More true than her who left his side ; 

The faithless slave that broke her bower, 


And, worse than faithless, for a Giaour ! 
e * we oe * 


The sun’s last rays are on the hill, 
And sparkle in the fountain rill, 
Whose welcome waters, cool and clear, 
Draw blessings from the mountaineer ; 
Here may the loitering merchant Greek 
Find that repose ’twere vain to seek 
In cities lodged too near his lord 
And trembling for his secret hoaré— 
Here may he rest where none can see, 
In crowds a slave, in deserts free; 
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Afiid with forbidden wine may os 
The i a Moslem Most not. om 


The foremost Tartar’s in the on 
Conspicuous by his yellow cap; 
The rest in lengthening line the while’ 
Wind slowly through the long defile. 
Above, the mountain rears a peak, 
Where vultures whet the thirsty beak, 
And theirs may be a feast to-night, 
Shall tempt them down ai 
Beneath, a river’s wintry stream m 
Has shrunk before the summer beam, 
And left a channel bleak and bare, _~ 
Save shrubs that spring to.perish there. 
Eachyside the midway path they lay 
Small broken crags of granite-gray, 
By time, or mountain lightning, riven 
From summits clad in mists of heaven ; 
For where is lie that hath beheld 


The peak of Liakura unyeil’d ; £ 
* * * % * 
They reach the grove of pine at last: 
‘¢ Bismillah !* now the S past ; 


For yonder view the opening plain, 
And there we’ll prick our steeds amain:’’ 
The Chiaus spake, and as he said, 
A bullet whistled o’er his head ; 
The foremost Tartar bites the ground: : 
Scarce had they time to check the rein, . 
Swift from their steeds the riders bound ; 
But three shall never motmt agath? 
Unseen the foes that gave the wound, 
The dying ask revenge in vain. 
With steel unsheath’d, and carbine bent, 
Some o’er their courser’s harness leant, 
Half shelter’d by the steed ; 
Some fly behind the nearest rock, 
And there await the coming shock. 
’ Nor tamely stand to bleed 
Beneath the shaft of foes unseen, 
Who dare not quit their craggy Screen, 
Stern Hassan only from his horse . 
Disdains to light, and keeps his course, - 
Till fiery flashes in the van nit 
Proclaim too sure the robber-clan ea 
Have well secured the only way - rt 
Could now avail the promised prey; 
Than curl’d his very beard® with ire, — 
And glared his eye with fiercer fire: 
4 


rrow’s light ; 
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“ Though far and near the bullets hiss, . 
I’ve ’scaped a bloodier hourghan this.” 

And now the foe their covert quit, + 

And*call his vassals to submit; _ 

But Hassan’s frown and furious word _ 

Are dreaded more ‘than hostile sword, = 
Nor of his little bandofman 
Resign’d carbine or ataghan, »' « 
Norraised the craven cry, Amaun !54 
In fuller sight, more near and near, 
The lately ambush’d foes appear, 
And, issuing from the grove, advance 

Some who on battle-charger prance. 

Who leads them on with foreign brand, _ 

Far flashing in his red right hand ? 

“?Tis he! ’tis he! I know him now; .  S 
I know him by his pallid brow; , 

I know him by the evil eye _ 3 

That aids his envious treachery ; 

I know him by his jet-black barb : 

Though new array'd in Arnaut garb, 

Apostate from his own vile faith, 

It shall not save him from the death : 

°Tis he! well met in hour, 

Lost Leila’s love, d Giaour |” 


an 


- 


As rolls the river into ocean, 

In sable torrent wildly streaming ; 
As the sea-tide’s opposing motion, 

In pape column proudly gleaming, 

Beats back tlie“eurrentimany a rood, 

In curling foam and mingling flood, 

While eddying whirl, and breaking wave, : 

Roused by the blast- of winter, rave ; 

Through sparkling spray, in thundering clash, 

The lightnings of the waters flash , 

In awful whiteness o’er the shore, 

That shines and shakes beneath,the roar ; 

Thus—as the stream and ocean greet, - 

With waves that matden as they meet— 

Thus join the fids, whom mutual wrong, 

And fate, and fury, drive-along. ~ 

The bickering sabres’ shivering jar; 
And pealing wide or ringing near 
Its eohpes on the throbbing ear, 

The deathshot hissing from afar; 

The shock, the shout, the groan of war, 
Reverberate along that vale, 
More suited to the shepherd’s tale 
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Though few the numbers—theirs the strife, 
hat neither spares nor speaks for life ! 

Ah! fondly y thfulhearts can press, ~ 

To seize an e the dear caress ; 

But Love itself could neyer pant 

For all that Beauty sighs to grant 

With half the fervour Hate bestows * 

Upon the last racé of foes, _" * ~ 

When grappling in the fight they fold 

Those arms tha neger shall loose thay bolt: 


= a= mect to ; Love laughs atfaith ; 
ue — once. ware Jame 2 ao bd 
With sabre shiver’d to the hilt, ee . 


Yet dripping with the blood he spilt; 

Yet strain’d within the sever’d”hand 
Which quivers round that faithless brand; 
His turban far behind him roll’d, 

And cleft in twain its firmest fold ; 

His flowing robe by falchion torn, 

And crimson as those clouds of morn 
That, streak’d with dusky red, Co i a 
The day shall have a stormy end ; 

A stain on every bush that bore 

A fragment of his palamipor . 
His breast with wounds unr 
His back to earth, his fz 
Fali’n Hassan lies —his oS eye 


< 


Yet lowering on his enemy, ye 
As if the hour that seal’d = 
Surviving left his quenchless 
And o’er him bends that foe om brow. 
As a= as his that bl 
* 

«3 Yes, Leila sleeps Bigeath ig wave, * 
But his shall be a redder grave ; 
Her spirit pointed well the steel 
Which taught that felon heart to feel. 
He’call’d the Prophet, ‘power 
Was vain against the ven ‘Gigs our: © 
He call’d on Alla—but the wor ‘ 
Arose unheeded or unheard. - “f ; 
Thou Paynim fool! could L ait , “© 
Be pass’d, and thine accorded there? ue 


I watch’d my time, I leagued with these, 
The traitor if-his turn to seize ; iL ee 
My wrath is wreak’d, the deed is fob, * 
And now T go-~but go alone. u ‘ 

* 
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The browsing camels’ bells are tinkling : 
His Mother look’d from her lattice high—* 
She saw the dews of eve besprinkling © 
The pasture green beneath her ey 
She saw the planets faintly twinkling: 
“Tis twilight—sure Kis ‘train is nigh.” 
She could.not rest in the garden-bower, -— 
But gazed through the grate of his steepest tower: 
“Why comes he not? his steetls are fleet, 
Nor shrink they from the summer heat ; 
Why sendgenot the Bridegroom his promised gift ? 
Is his heart more cold, or his barb less swift? * 
“Oh, false reproach! yon Tartar. 
Has gain’d our nearest mountais brow, 
_ And warily the steep descends, —_ 
And now within the valley bends ; 
And he bears the gift at his saddle bbw—-« 
How could I deem his courser slow ? 
Right well my largess shall repay 
His welcome speed, and weary way.” 


, The Tartar, lighted at the gate, 
But scarce upheld his fainting weight: 

. His swarthy visage spake distress, 
But this might be fgom jweariness; 
His garb with sangui were dyed, 
But these might be from his courser’s side ; 
He drew the token from his vest— 
Angel of death ! ’tis Hassan’s cloven crest! 
His caipac* rent—his caftan red— 
“ Lady, a fearful bride thy Son hath wed : 
Me, not from.mercy, did they spare, 
But this empurpled pledge to bear. 
Peace to the brave ! whose blood is spilt: 
Woe Ly the Giaour; for his the guilt.” - 

e “ * ° 


A turban*® carved in coarsest stone 
A pillar with rank weeds o’ergrown, 
Whereon can now be scarcely read 
The Koran verse thatgmourns the déad, 
Point out the spot Hassan fell » 
A victim in that lonely dell. ; 
There sleeps aS an Osmanlie ; 
“As e’er at Mecca bent the knee: 
As ever scorn’d forbidden wine, 
Or pray’d with face towards the shine, 

orisons fesumed anew © 

t solemn sound of “ Alla Hu !"37 
Yet died he by a stranger’s hand, 
And stranger in his nativeland; | 
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Yet died he as in arms he stood. 
And unavenged, at least in biood. 
But him the maids of Paradise 
Impatient to-their halls invite, 
And the dark Heaven of Houris’ eyes 
On him shall glance for ever bright; 
They come—their kerchiefs green they wave,® 
And welcome wi i ; 


Who falls i gainst a Giaour 
Is worthioo? lin mmortal bower. _ * 
€ * Ce. 
But thon, false Infidel! shall writhe 
Beneath aven; onkir’s® scythe; 


And from its*torment ’scape alone 

To wander round lost Eblis’*° throne; 

And fire unquench’d, unquenchable, 

Around, within, thy heart shall dwell; 

Nor ear can hear nor tongue can tell 

The tortures of that inward hell! ~ ‘ 
But first, on earth as Vampire“! sent, . £: 
Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent: 

Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 

And suck the blood of 
There fiom thy daught 
At midnight drain the 
Yet loathe the bang 


As cursing thee, thou ¢ them, - 
Thy flowers are wither’d on the. stem. 
But one that for thy crime must fall, 
The youngest, most beloved of all, 

Shall bless thee with a father’s name— 
That word shall wrap they heart in flame! . 
Yet must thou end thy task, and mark — 

Her cheek’s last tinge, her eye’s last spark, 


And the last glassy glance must.view _ ™, 
Which freezes 0’ its lls blue ; 
Then with unhallow’d hand shall tear 
The tresses of her yellow hair. 
Of which if life a lock when shorn . 
Affection’s fondest pledge was worn, 
But now is borne away by thee, 
Memorial of thine agony! _ 
Wet with thine own best blood shall-drip 
Thy gnashing tooth and haggard lip’? FP ng 
Then stalking to thy sullen grave, * 

—and with Gouls and Afrits rave ; 
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Till these in norror shrink away 
From spectre more accursed than they! 
_* * \ * eu. 
“How name ye yon‘Jone Caloyer ? 
His features I have scann’d before” 
In mine own land: ’tis many a year, 
Since, dashing by the lonely shore, 
I saw him urge as fleet a steed . 
As ever served a horseman’s need. 
But once I saw that face, yet then 
It was so mark'd with inward pain, 
Pcould not pass it by again; ‘ 
It'breathes the e dark spirit now, 
As death were stamp’d upon his brow. 


"Tis twice three years at summer tide 
Since first among our freres he came 
And here it soothes him to abide 
For some dark deed he will not name. 
But never at our vesper prayer, 
Nor'e’er before confession chai 
Kneéls he, nor recks he when arise 
Incense or anthem to the skies, 
But broods within his cell alone, 
His faith and race alike wn. 
The sea from Paynim land he crost, 
And here ascended from the coast ; 
Yet seems he not of Othman race, 
But only Christian in his face : 
I’d judge him some stray renegade, 
Repentant of the change he made, 
Save that he shuns our holy shrine, 
Nor tastes the sacred bread and wine. 
Great largess to these walls he brought, 
And thus our abbot’s fayour bought; 
But were I prior, not a day 
Should brook such stranger’s further stay, 
Or pent within our penance cell 
Shouldedoom him there for aye to dwell. 
Much in his visions mutters he 
Of maiden whelm’d beneath the sea ; 
Of sabres clashing, foemen flying, . 
Wrongs avenged, and Moslem dying. 
On cliff he hath been known to stand, 
And rave as to some bloody hand, 
Fresh sever’d trom ‘its parent limb, 
Invisible to all but him, 
Which beckons onward on his grave, 
And lures to leap into the wave.” 
* od 
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Dark and unearthly is the scowl. 

That glares beneath his dusky cowl: . 
The flash of that dilating eye 

Reveals too much of times gone by ; 
Though varying, indistinct its hue, 


. Oft will his glance the gazer rue, 
For in it lurks that nameless spell. , 
Which speaks, i aspeakable, ~& 


A spirit yet unquell’d and high, 
That claims and keeps ascendancy ;_ 
And like the bird whose pinions quake, 
But cannot fly the gazing snake, 
Will others quail beneath his look, 
Nor ’scape the glance they scarce can brook. 
From him the half-affrighted Friar 
When met alone would fain retire, 
As if that eye and bitter smile 
Transferr’d to others fear and guile : 
Not oft to smile descendeth he 
And when he doth ’tis sad to see 
That he but mocks at misery. 
How that pale lip will curl and quiver! | 
Then fix once more as if for ever ; 
As if his sorrow or disdain «- 
Forbade him e’er to smile again. 
Well were it so—such ghastly mirth 
From joyaunce ne’er derived its birth. 
But sadder still it were to trace | 
What once were feelings in that face : 
Time hath not yet the features fix’d, 
But brighter traits with evil mix’d ; 
And there are hues not always faded, 
Which speak a mind not all degraded) 
Even by the crimes through which it waded. 
The common crowd but see the gloom 
Of wayward deeds, and fitting doom ; 
The close observer can espy : 
A noble soul, and lineage high : 
Alas! though both bestow’d in vain, 
Which Grief could change, and Guilt could stain, 
It was no vulgar tenement 
To which such lofty gifts were lent, 
And still with little less than dread 
On such the sight is riveted. 
The roofless cot, decay’d and rent, 
Will scarce delay the passer by ; 
The tower by war or tempest bent 
While yet may frown one battlement, 
Demands and daunts the stranger’s eye + 
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_ Each ivied arch, and pillar lone, 


Pleads haughtily for glories gone! 


“ His floating robe around him folding, 
Slow sweeps he through the column’d aisle; 

With dread beheld, with gloom beholding 
The rites that sanctify the pile. 

But*when the anthem shakes the choir, 

And kneels the monks, his steps retire ; 

By yonder lone and wavering torch 

His aspect glares within the porch; 


- There will he pause till all is done— 


And hear the) prayer, but utter none. 
See—by the half-illumined wall 

His hood fly back, his dark hair fall, 
That pale brow wildly wreathing round, 
Asif the Gorgon there had bound 

The sablest of the serpent-braid 

That e’er her fearful forehead stray’d: 
For he declines the conyent.oath, 


. And leaves those locks unhallow’d growth, 


But wears our garb in all beside; 

And, not from piety but pride, 

Gives wealth to walls that never heard 

Of his one holy vow nor word. 

Lo!—mark ye, as the harmony 

Peals louder praises to the sky, 

That livid cheek, that stony air 

Of mix’d defiance and despair ! 

Saint Francis, keep him from the shrine! 
Else may we dread the wrath divine 

Made manifest by awful sign. ne 
If ever evil angel bore 

The form of mortal, such he wore: 

By all my hope of sins forgiven, 

Such looks are not of earth nor heaven |’? 
To love the softest hearts are prone, 

But such can ne’er be all his own; 

Too timid in his woes to share, 

Too meek to meet, or brave despair; 

And sterner hearts alone may feel 

The wound that time can never heal. 

The rugged metal of the mine, 

Must burn before its surface shine 

But plunged within the furnace-flame, __ 
It bends and melts—though still the same; 
Then temper’d to thy want, or will, ’ 
’Twill serve thee to defend or kill; 

A breast-plate for thine hour of need, 

Or blade to bid thy foeman bleed ! 
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But if a dagger’s form it bear, ¥ 
Let those who shape its edge, beware! 
Thus passion’s fire, and woman’s art, 
Can turn and tame the sterner heart ; 
From these its form and tone are ta’en, 
And what they make it, must remain, 
But inssk-—Seue it Dead 5 ae * 


If solitage Meta to sh 

Release from pain is slight relief; @ 
The vacant bosom’s wilderness 

Might thank the pang that made it less. 
We loathe what none are left to share: 
Even bliss—’twere woe alone to bear; 
The heart once left thus desolate » 
Must fly at last for ease—to hate. 
It is as if the dead could feel 
The icy worm around them steal, 
And shudder, as the reptiles creep 
To revel o’er their rotting sleep, 
Without the power to scare away 
The cold consumers Of their clay 
It is as if the desert-bird,? — 


Whose beak unlocks her bosom’s stream 
To still her famish’d nestlings’ scream, 


Nor mourns a life to them transferr’d, 
Should rend her rash devoted breast, 
And find them flown her empty nest. 
The keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are rapture to the dreary void, 
The leafless desert of the mind, 
The waste of feelings” unemploy’d. 
Who would be doom’d to gaze upon 
A sky without a cloud or sun ? 
Less hideous far the tempest’s 
Than ne’er to brave the billows more— 
Thrown, when the war of winds is o’er, 
A lonely wreck on fortuue’s shore, 
’Mid sullen calm, and silent. —. 
Unseento drop by dull dee: 
Better to sink béneath the 8 ick 
Than moulder piecemeal on Papgork) 
* 


“ Father | thy days ne pase’d i in peace, 


?Mid counted beads and countless ily : 


To bid the sins of othersicease, 
Thyself without a-crime or care, 

Savetransient ills that all must ny 

Has been thy lot from yo a 

And thou wilt bless thee fromthe r ge 


' 
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Of passions fierce and uncontroll’d; 
Such as thy penitents unfold, = 
Whose secret sins and sorrows rest 
Within thy pure and -pitying breast. 
My days, though few, have pass’d below 
In much of joy, but more of ; 
Yet still in hours of love or 
I’ve ’scaped the weariness of life ; 
‘Now leagued with friends, now girt by foes, 
I loathed tMfe langour of repose. 
Sea nothing left to love or hate, 

re with hope or pride elate, 
rd rather be the thing that crawls 
Most noxious 0 er a dungeon’ $s walls, 
Than,pass f my dull unvarying days, © ‘ 
Condemn’d to meditate and gaze. 
Yet, lurks a wish within my breast 
For rest—but not to feel ’tis ‘rest. 
Soon shall my fate that wish fulfil ; 

And I shall sleep withgnt*the dream 


Of what I was, and wo still, 


Dark as to thee my deeds may seem: 
My memory now is but the tomb 
Of joys long dead; my hope, their doom, 
Though better to have died with those - 
Than bear a life of lingering woes. 
My spirit shrunk not to sustain 
The searching throes of ceaseless pain; 
Nor sought the self-accorded grave 
Of ancient fool and modern knave; 
Yet death I have not fear’d to meet; 
And in the field it had been sweet, > 
Had danger woo’d me on to move 
The slave of glory, not of love. 
I’ve braved it—aot for honour’s boast 3 
I smile at laurels won or lost ; 
To such let others carve their’ way, 
For high renown, or hireling pay ; 
But place again before my eyes § 
Aught a I deem a worthy prizes al 
The maid I love, the njan I hate, 
And I will hunt the steps of fate, 
To save or slay, as these require, 
Through rending steel, a d rolling fire # 
Nor need’st thou ae S speech from bun” 
Who would but do— hath done. 
Death is but what i a hty re < “s 
pa wre must crave ; 
who A Bares 


Then let Life ga to hir 


« 


THE pom. = ” 
I have not quail’d to danger’s br 
When high and happy—need ete. 4 ea 
2 a + ~~, & “ * 
“T loved her, Friar! nay, adored— > “ 
But these are w that all cari use— 
I proved it more in deed than word 
There’s blood upon that dinted sword, . © 
A stain its steel can never lose: 
’Twas shed for her, who died for me, 
Tt warm’d the heart of one abhorgid:* » ~~ 
Nay, start not—no—nor bend thy knee, ; 
Nor midst my sins such act record ; 
Thou wilt absolve me from the deed, i 
For he was hostile to thy creed 
The very name of Nazarene — . 
Was wormwood to his Paynim spleen, ~** 
Ungrateful fool! since but for brands 
Well wielded in hardy hands, 
And wounds by Galileans giyen, ~ * 
The surest pass to kish heaven, 


For him his Houris ight wait 4 


Impatient at the Prophet’s gate. Pie 
I loved her—tlove will find its way — ° 
Through paths where wolves would fear to préy 5 
And if it dares enough, ’twere hard © ~ 

If passion met not some reward— 

No matter how, or where, or why, ~ 

I did not vainly seek, nor sigh: 

Yet sometimes, with remorse, in vain “te 
I wish she had not loved again. 

She died—I dare not tell thee how; 

But look—'tis written on my brow! 

There read of Cain the curse and crime, 

In characters unworp by time: _ 

Still, ere thou dost condemn me, pause; — 

Not mine the act, though I the cause. 
Yet did he but what I had done eS ee 
Had she been false to more than one. — et ‘ 
Faithless to him, he gave the blow fp cult 
But true tome, I laid him low: : ee 
Howe’er, deserved her doom might We, gape 
Her treachery was truth to me ; 

To me she gave her heart, that all. 

Which tyranny can ne’er enthrall;" 

And I, alas! too late to save ! 

Yet all I then could give, I gave, 

Twas some relief, our foe a grave. 


6) 
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His doo s seal’d—he knew it well, 
Warn’deby the voice of Stern Taheer, 
Deep in. whose darkly boding ear“ 


_ The deathshot peal’d.of murder near, 


As filed the troop to where they fell! 
He died too in the battle broil, , 
A time that heeds nor’pain nor toil; 
One cry to Mahomet for aid, — 
One prayer to Alla all he made: 
He knew and cross’d me in the fray— 
I gazed upon him where he lay, 
And watch’d his spirit ebb away: 
Though pierced like pard by hunters’ steel, 
He felt not half that now I feel. 
I search’d,-but vainly search’d, to find 
The Workings of a wounded mind ; 
Each feature of that sullen corse 
Betray'd his rage, but no remgrse. — 
Oh, what had Vengeance given to trace 
Despair upon his dying face. 


The late repentance of thathour, Ps 


When penitence hath lost herpower 

“To tear one terror from the grave, 

And will not soothe, and cannot save. 
2 ® * e-. 


“The cold in elime are cold in blood, 


Their love can scarce deserve the name; 


But mine was like a lava flood 

That boils in Aitna’s breast of flame. 
I cannot prate in puling strain 
Of ladyé-love, and beauty’s chain: 
If changing cheek, and scorching vein, % 
Lips taught to writhe, but not complain, _ 
If bursting heart, and madd*hing pore 
And daring deed, fhd vengeful steel, ~ 
And all that I have felt, and feel, © © — 
Betoken love—that love was mine, 
And shown by many a bitter sign. ’ 


Tis true, I a not whine nor sigh, =. . 
* 


I knew but'to obtain or die. 

I die—but first I have possess’d,. 

And come what may, I have been bless’d. 
Shall I the doom I sought upbraid ? 
No—reft of all, yet undismay’d 

But for the thought of by a slai 

Give me the pleasure with the pai 

So would I live and love again. 


I grieve, but not, my holy guide! 
For him who dies, but who died ; 
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She sleeps beneath the wandering waye— _ 
Ah ! had-she but an earthly grave, 

This breaking heart and throbbing head ~ 
Should seek and share her narrow bed. 
She was a form of life and light, 

That, seen, became a part of sight ; 
And rose, where’er I turned ‘mine ¢ eye, 
The Morning-star of ‘Memory ! ! 


“ Yes, Love indeed is light from heaven ; 
A spark of that immortal fire —? 

With angels shared, by Alla given, ; “i 
To lift from earth our low desire. 

Devotion wafts the mind above, ~ 

But heaven itself descends in love; 

A feeling from the Godhead caught, ae 

To wean from self each sordid thought: 

A Ray of him who form’d the whole ; 

A Glory circling round the soul! ° 

1 grant my love imperfect, all : 

That mortals by the name miscall ; 

Then deem‘it evil, what thou wilt ; 

But say, oh say, her's was not guilt! 

She was my life’s unerring light : 

That quench’d, what beam shall break my-night ? 

Oh! would it shone to lead me stil, “< 

Although to death or deadliest ill! / 

Why marvel ye, if they who lose 
This present joy, this future hope, 
No more with sorrow meekly cope ; 

In phrensy then their fate accuse: P ; : 

In madness « ose fearful deeds ' 
That seer but guilt to woe? & 


Cares little into oe abyss. ; Ay 
Fierce as the gloomy vulture’s now = . 
To thee, old man;my th appear 
I reed abhorrence on thy brow, rs 

And this too was I born to bear! X 
’Tis true, that, like the bird of prey, a 
With havock have I mark’d my way: i 
But this was a me by'the dove, 
To die—and kn 0 second love. J 
This lesson yet | man to learn, * 
Taught by the thing he dares | to spurn : 
The bird that sings within the brake, 
The swan that swims upon e lake, 
One mate, and one alone, e. 
D 5 . 
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And let the fool still prone to range, 

And sneer on all who cannot change, = 
Partake his jest with boasting boys ; 
I envy not his varied joys, 

But deem such feeble, heartless man, 
Less than yon solitary swan; = ~ 
Far, far beneath the shallow maid 

He left believing and betray’d. 

Such shame at least was never mine— 
Leila! each thought was only thine! 
My good, my guilt, my weal, my woe 
My hope on high—my All below. “ 
Earth holds no other like to thee, 

Or, if it doth, in vainforme: ~* 

For world'sI dare not view the dame 
Resembling thee, yet not the same. 

The very crimes that mar niy youth, 

This bed of death—attest my trath! 

’Tis all too late—thou wert, thou art 

The cherish’d madness of my heart ! 


“ And she was lost—and yet I breathed, 

But not the breath of human life : 
A serpent round my heart was wreathed, 

And stung my every thought to strife. 
Alike all time, abhorred all place, 
Shuddering I shrunk from Nature’s face, 
Whére every hue that charm’d before 
The blackness of my bosom wore. 
The rest thou dost already know, 
And all my sins, and half my woe. 
But talk no more of penitence 

. Thou see’st I soon shall part from hence : 
And if thy holy tale were true, AS 
The deed that’s done canst thou undo ? 
Think me not thankless—but this grief 
Looks not to priesthood for relief. 
My soul’s estate in secret’ guess: __ 
But would’st thou pity more,.say less. 
When thee canst bid my Leila live, 
Then willl sue thee to forgive; ~ 
Then plead my cause in that high place 
Where purchased masses proffer grace. 
Go, when the hunter’s hand hath rung 
From forest-cave her shrieking young, 
~ 
=e 


And calm the lonely lio Med 
But soothe not—mock nol my distress 
In earlier days, and calmer houit e 


When heart w eart delights to blend, 
Where bloom my native valley’s bowers, 


- 


I had—Ah ! have I now?—a friend ! 
To him’this pledge I charge thee send, « 
Memorial of a youthful vow; - 
I would remind him of my end: : . 
Though souls-absorb’d like mine allow 
Brief thought to“distant friendship’s claim,. 
Yet dear to him my blighted name. 
’Tis strange—he prophesied my doom, 
And I have smiled —I then e smile— 
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But now remembrance whinge pers 
Those accents scarcely mark’d eo 
Say—that his bodings came to pass, > 24 
And he will start to hear their truth, : 
And wish his words had not been sooth 
Tell him, unheedin I was, * 
Through many a busy bitter scene 
Of all our golden youth had been, | 
In pain, my faltering tongue had tried “@ 
To bless his memory ere I died; 
But Heaven in wrath would turn away, 
If Guilt should for the guiltless pray, ~ 
I do not ask him not to blame, * * 
Too gentle he to wound my name: aa 
And what have I to do with fame? ‘ 
I do not ask him not to mourn, 
Such cold request might’sound like scorns 
And what than friendship’s manly ig 
May better grace a brother’s bier ? 
But bear this ring, his own of old, — 
And tell him—what thou dost behold 
The wither’d frame, the ruin’d mind, 
The wrack by passion left behind, PJ. 
A shrivell’d scroll, a scatter’d leaf, .-# 
Sear’d by the autumn oa of grief ! 
* * 


5 3 ie * ed 

“Tell me no more of cy’s gleam, 

No, father, no, twi adream; ° . 

Alas! the dream st must sleep, a 

I only watch’d, and wish’d to weep; © 

But could not, for my burning brow 
*Throbb’d to nate as now 

I wish’d but tor < 

As some 

I wish’d 


~ 
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I would not, if I might, be blest; 
I want no»paradise, but rest. “ 
’Twas*then, I tell thee, father! then 
I saw her } ves, she lived again ; 
And shining in her white symar,® 
As through yon pale gray cload the star 
Which now I gaze on, as on her, 
Who look’d and looks far lovelier ; 
Dimly I view its trembling spark: 
To-morrow’s night shall be more dark; 
And I, before its rays appear, 
That lifeless thing the living fear. 
I wander, father ! for my soul 
Is fleeting towards the final goal. 
I saw her, friar! and I rose f 
Forgetful of our former woes ; 
“And rushing from my couch, I dart, 
And clasp her to, my desperate heart ; 
I clasp—what is it that I clasp? 
No breathing form within my grasp, 
No heart that beats reply to mine, 
Yet, Leila! yet the form is thine! 
And art'thou, dearest, changed so much, 
As meet my eye, yet mock my touch? 
Ah! were thy beauties e’er so cold, 
I care not; so my armsenfold | 
The all they ever wish’d to hold. ~ 
Alas! around a shadow prest, 
They shrinkupon my lonely breast ; 
Yet still ’tis there! In silence stands, 
And beckons with beseeching hands ! 
With braided hair, and bright-black eye— 
I knew ’twas false, she could not die! 
But he is dead !. within the dell 
I saw him buried where he fell ; 
He comes not, for he cannot break 
From earth; why then art thou awake 
They told ihe wild waves roll’d above 
The face I view, the form I love 
They told me—’twas a hideous tale ! 
I’d telbit, but my tongue would fail : 
If true, and from thine ocean-cave 
Thou com’st to claim a calmer grave 
Oh! pass thy dewy fingers o’er @ 
This brow that then will burn no more; 
Oh! placetthem on my hOpeless heart: 
But, shape or shade ; whate’er thou art, 
mercy ne’er again depart! ; 
Or farther with thee bear my soul 
7 Thatftwinds can wait or waters roll! 
* * 
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“Such is my name, and such my tale, 

Confessor ! to thy secret ear 
I breathe the sorrows I bewail, 

And thank thee for the generous tear 
This glazing eye could never shed. 
Then lay me with the humblest dead, 
And, save the cross above my head, 

Be neither name nor emblem spread, 
By prying stranger to be read, 
Or stay the passing pilgrim’s tread.” 


He pass’d—nor his name and race 
Hath left a token or a trace, 
Save what the father must not say —- 
Who shrived him on his dying day: 
This broken tale was all we knew 
Of her he loved, or him he slew. 


~ 


+ 
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A TURKISH TALE. 


“ Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blinaly, 
Never met or never parted, 
° m We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 


Burns. 


- , CANTO THE FIRST. 


72 
Know ye the land where'the cypress and myrtle, 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beam®ever shine : 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppress’d with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gil? in her bloom ; 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute : 
Where the tints of the earth and the hues of the sky, 
In colour though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye; 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine? 
’Tis the clime of the East; ’tis the land of the Sun— 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done ? 
Oh! wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 
Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which they 
tell. 
Il. 
Begirt with many a gallant slave, 
Apparell’d as becomes the brave, 
Awaiting each his lord’s behest 
To guide his steps, or guard his rest, 
Old Giaffir sate in his Divan: ‘ 
Deep thought was in his aged eye; 
And though the face of Mussulman 
Not oft betrays to standers by 
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The mind within, well skill’d to hide 

All but unconquerable pride, ‘ 
His pensive cheek and ponderin 

Did more than he was wont avow. 


II. 
“ Let the chamber be clear’d.”—The train disappear’d— 
“« Now call me the chief of the Haram guard. 
With Giaffir is none but his only son, 
And the Nubian awaiting the sire’s award. 


“ Haroun—when all the crowd that wait ~ * 
Are pass’d beyond the outer gate, : 
(Woe to the head whose eye beheld “> 
My child Zuleika’s face unveil’d !) . * a 


Hence, lead my daughter from her tower; 

Her fate is fix’d this very hour: 5 
Yet not to her repeat my thought ; a 
By me alone be duty taught !”  * 


“ Pacha! to hear is to obey.” * 
No more must slave to despét say— 
Then to the tower had ta’en his way, 
But here young Selim silence brake, 
First lowly rendering reverence meet; 
And downcast look’d, and gently spake, 
Still standing at the Pacha’s feet : 
For son of Moslem must e&pire, - 
Ere dare to sit before his sire ! 


“ Father! for fear that thou shouldst chide 
My sister, or her sable guide, 
Know—for the fault, if fault there be, 
Was mine, then fall thy frowns on me— 
So lovelily the morning shone, 

That—let the old and weary sleep— 
I could not ; and to view alone 

The fairest scenes of land and deep, 
With none to listen and reply 
To thoughts with which my heart beat “high 
Were irksome—-for whate’er my mood, 
In sooth I love not solitude ; 
I on Zuleika’s slumber broke, 

And, as thou knowest that for me 

Soon turns the haram’s grating key, 
Before the guardian slaves awoke 
We to the cypress groves had flown, 
And made earth, main, and heaven our own! 
There linger’d we, beguiled too long 
With Mejnoun’s tale, or Sadi’s song ;* 
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Till I, who heard the deep tambour 

Beat thy Divan’s approaching hour, 

To thee, and to duty true, t 
Warn’d by the sound, to greet thee flew: 
But there Zuleika wanders yet-— 

Nay, Father, rage not, nor forget 

That none can pierce that secret bower 
But those who watch the women’s tower.” 


Iv. 
“ Son a slave’—the Pacha said— 
_ unbelieving mother bred, 
ain were a father’s hope to see 
Aught that beseems a man in thee. 
Thou, when thine arm should bend the bow. 
And hurl the dart, and curb fhe steed, 
Thou, Greek in soul, if not in creed, 
” Must pore where babbling waters flow, 
And watch unfolding roses blow. 
Would that yon orb, whose matin glow 
Thy listless eyes so much admire, 
Would lend thee something ®f his fire! 
Thou, who wouldst see this battlement 
By Christian cannon piecemeal rent : 
Nay, tamely view old Stambol’s wall 
Before the dogs of Moscow fall, 
Nor strike one stroke for life and death 
Against the-curs of Nazareth !° 
Go—let thy less than woman’s hand 
Assume the distaff—not the brand. 
But, Haroun !—to my daughier speed : 
And hark—of thine own head take heed— 
If thus Zuleika oft takes wing— 
Thou see’st yon bow—it hath a string !” 


v. 
No sound from Selim’s lip was heard, 
At least that met old Giaffir’s ear, 
But every frown and every word 
Pierced keener than’a Christian’s sword, 
* Son of a slave !—reproach’d with fear 
Those gibes had cost another dear. 
Son of a slave!—and who my sire ?” 
Thus held his thoughts their dark career; 
And glances ev’n of more than ire 
Flash forth, then faintly disappear, 
Old Giaffir gazed upon his son 
And started; for within his eye 
He read how much his wrath had done; tes’ 
He saw rebellion there begun: 
‘ Come hither, boy—what, no reply 2 
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I mark thee—and T know thee too ; 

But there be deeds thou dar’st not do: ~ 
But if thy beard had maniier length, ~~ 
And if thy hand had skill and strength, 

I’d joy to see the break a lance, 

Albeit against my own perchanee.” 


- 
As sneeringly these accents fell, 
On Selim’s eye he fiercely gazed: 

That eye return’d him glance for glance, 
And proudly to his sire’s was raised, 

. Till Giaffir’s quail’d and shrunk askance— 
And why—he felt, but durst not tell. . 

“ Much I misdoubt this wayward boy® 

Will one day work me more’annoy : 

I never loved him from his birth, 

And—but his arm is little worth, 

And scarcely in the chase could cope 

With timid’ fawn or antelope, 

Far less would venture into strife 

Where man contends for fame and life— 

I would not trust that look or tone: 

No—nor the blood so near my own. 

That blood—he hath not heard—no moi 

T’ll watch him closer than before. , 

He is an Arab§ to my sight, 

Or Christian crouching in the fight— 

But hark !—I hear Zuleika’s voice; 

Like Houris’ hymn it meets mine ear 
She is the offspring of my choice ; 

Oh! more than ev’n her mother dear, 
With all to hope, and nought to fear— 
My Peri! ever welcome here ! 

Sweet, as the desert’s fountain wave, 
To lips just cool’d in time to save— 

Such to my longing sight art thou; 
Nor can they waft to Mecca’s shrine 
More thanks for life, than I for thine, 

Who blest thy birth, and bless thee fow.” 


Vie 

Fair as the first that fell of womankind, 

When on that dread yet lovely serpent smiling, 
Whose image then was stamp’d upon her mind 

But once beguil’d, and ever more beguiling ; 
Dazzling, as that, oh! too transcendent vision 

To Sorrow’s phantom-peopled slumber given, 
When heart meetstheart again in dreams Elysian, 

And paints the lost on Earth revived in heaven; 


_® 


‘ 
Soft as the meméry of wes, * 

Pure, as the prayer whi wafts above 5 
Was she, the daughter of that rude old chief, 
Who met the maid with tears—but not of grief. 


Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 

To fix one spark of Beauty's heavenly ray? 

Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 

Faints into dimness with its own delight, 

His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 

The might—the majesty of Loveliness ? 

Such was Zuleika—such around her shone 

The nameless charms unmark’d by her alone ; a 
The light of love, the-purity of grace, 

The mind, the Music breathi her face, 

The heart whose softness harmonized the whale— 
And, oh! that eye was in itself a Soul! 


Her graceful arms in meekness bending _ 
Across her gently-budding breast ; 

At one kind word those arms 
To clasp the neck of him who - 
His child caressing and carest, — 

+ Zuleika came—and Giaffir felt 
His purpose half within him melt : 
Not that against her fancied weal | 
His heart though stern could ever feel; 

* Affection chain’d her to that heart ; 

Ambition tore the links apart, 


Vit. 
 Zuleika! child of gentleness! 
How dear this day must tell, 
When I forget my own distress, 
In losing what I love so well, 
To bid thee with andther dwell : 
Another! and a braver man 
Was never seen in battle’s van. 
We Moslem reck not much of blood ; 
But yet the line of Carasman? 
Unchanged, unchangeable hath stood . 
First of the bold Timariot bands 
That won and well can keep their lands, 
Enough that he who comes to woo 
Is kinsman of the Bey Oglous, 
His years need scarce a z 
I would not have thee wed eat 
And thou shalt have ahoble dower: 
And his and my united power. 


° 
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Will laugh to voor the ‘deathfitman, 


Which others tremble but t 
And teach the messen what fate 
The bearer of such boon may wait. “ 
And now thou knowest thy father’s will; 
All that thy sex hath need to know. 
"T'was mine to teach obedience still— 


The way to love, thy lord may show.” 


VII. sd 
-In silence bow’d the virgin’s head ; 
And if her eye was filled with tears 
That stifled feeling dare not shed, 
And changed her cheek from pale to red, 
And red to pale, as through her ears 
Those winged words like arrows sped, 
What could such be hut maiden fears ? 
So bright the tear in Beauty’s eye, 
Love half regrets to kiss it drys 
So sweet the blush of Bashfuiness, 
Even Pity scarce can wish it less! 


Whate’er it was sire forgot ; 
Or if renemherd mar it not ; P 
Thrice clapp’d his hands, and call’d his steed,’ « 
Resign’d his gem-adorn’d chibouque,!® 
And mounting featly for the mead, — % 
With Maugrabee!! and Mamaluke, 
His way amid his Delis took,!2 2 
To witness many an active deed 
With sabre keen, or blunt jerreed. 
The Kislar only and his Moors 
Watch well the Haram’s massy doors. 


.* 


IX. 
His head was leant upon his hand, 

His eye look’d o’er the dark blue water 
That swiftly glides and gently swells 
Between the winding Dardanelles; 

But yet he saw nor sea nor strand, 
Nor even his Pacha’s turban’d band 

Mix in the game of mimic slaughter, 

Careering cleave the folded felt!* 
With sabre stroke right sharply dealt ; 
Nor mark’d the javelin-darting crowd, 
Nor heard their Ollohs! wild and loud— 
He thought but of old Giaffir’s daughter | 
+ ‘ te 


¥ ni ae 4 

No word from Selim’s bosom b - “ps 

One sigh Zuleika’s thought bespoke: — in 
ts mt 


‘ , 
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Still gazed he through thé'lattice’ grate, 

Pale cotite and mournfully seit S, 

To him Zuleika’s eye was turn’d, 

But little from his aspect learn’d; 

Equal her grief, yet not the same; 

Her heart confess’d a geutler flame: 

gt yet that heart, alarm’d or weak, - 

he knew not why, forbade to speak. 

Yet speak she must ; but when essay ? 

“ How strange he thus should turn away! 

Not thus we é’er before have met ; 

Not thus shall be our parting yet,” 

Thrice paced she slowly through the room, 
And watch’d his eye—it still was fix’d: 
She snatch’d thé urn wherein was mix’d 

Re Persian Atar-gul’s!© perfume, 

nd sprinkled all its odours o’er 
The pictured roof!® and marble floor : © 


“The drops, that through his glittering vest 


The playful girl’s appeal address’d. 
Unheeded o’er his bosom flew, 
As if that breast were marble too. 
« What, sullen yet? it must ie 
Oh! gentle Selim, this from thee 
She saw in curious order set - 4 
e fairest flowers of eastern land— . 

“ He lov’d them once; _ touch them yet, 

If offer’d by Zuleika’s hand.” 
The childish thought was hardly breathed 
Before the rose was pluck’d and wreathed ; 
The next fond moment saw her seat 
Her fairy form at Selim’s feet : 
“« This rose to calm my brother’s cares 
A message from the Bulbul bears ; 
It says to-night he will prolong 
For Selim’s ear his sweetest song : 
And thotgh his note is somewhat sad, 
He'll try for once a strain more glad, 
With some faint hope his alter’d lay 
May sing these gloomy thoughts away. 


xi. 


What! not receive my foolish flower ? 
Nay, then I am indeed unblest: 
On me can/thus thy forehead lower ? 
And know’st thou not who loves thee best ? 
Oh, Selim dear! oh, more than dearest ! 
Say, is it me thou hat’st or fearest ? 
Come, lay thy head upon thy brefist, « 
And I will kiss thee into rest. — 


« 
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Since words of mis, fi ind oe must fi 
Ev’n from my fabledin ah 
I knew our sire at a ad 

But this from thee had yet ny learn. 


Too well I know he loves thee not; ~~ 


But is Zuleika’s love forgot? =. 
Ah! deem I right? the Pacha’s plan— 
This kinsman Bey of Carasman +5 


Perhaps may prove some foe of thine: 
If so, I swear by Mecca’s shrine, p 
If shrines that ne’er approach allow “ 
To woman’s step admit her vow, ' 
Without thy free consent, command, 
The Sultan should not have my hand! 
Think’st thou that I could bear to part 
With thee, and learn to halve my heart? 
Ah! were I sever’d from thy side, 
Where were thy friend—and who my guide ? 
Years have not seen, Time shall not see 
The hour that 3 my soul from thee : 
Even Azrael,!? from his deadly quiver, 
When flies that shaft, and fly it must, 
That parts all else, shall doom for ever 
Our hearts to undivided dust !” 


Fe 
xn. *} 
He lived—he breathed —he a felts 
ed the maid‘from where she knelt ; 
His anes was gone—his keen eye shone 
thoughts that long in darkness dwelt; 


bts that burn—in rays that melt 
im late conceai’d 


Flash’d the soul of that eye 
Through the long lashes round it. 
A war-horse at the trumpet’s sound 
A lion roused by heedless hound, 
A tyrant waked to sudden strife 
By graze of ill directed knife, 
Starts not to more convulsive life 
Than he, who heard that vow, displayed, . 


And all, before Ate s’d, betray’d: oe Bes 
“ Now thou art mi for ever mine, | ee, 
seal 


With life to keep, an 


ree with: pes 
Now thou art mine, that sacred : 
Though sworn by one, hath bound us chia 


- 


* 


- 
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sacs al 
Yes, fondly, wisely hast thou done 
That vow hath saved more heads than one. 
Rut blench not thou—thy simplest tress 
Claims more from me than tenderness ; 
I would not wrong the slenderest hair ~ 
That clusters round thy forehead fair, 
For all the treasures buried far 
Within the caves of Istakar.18 
This morning clouds upon me lower’d, 
Reproaches on my head were shower’d, 
And Giaffir almost call’d me coward ! 
Now I have motive to be brave: 
The son of his neglected slave, 
Nay, start not, ’twas the term he gave, 
May show, though little apt to vaunt, 
A heart his words nor deeds can daunt. 
His son, indeed !—yet, thanks to thee, 
Perchance Iam, at least shalt be; 

» But let our plighted secret vow 
Be only known to us as now. 
I know the wretch who dares demand ° 
From Giaffir thy, reluctant hand; 
More ill-got wealth, a meaner soul 
Holds not a Musselim’s!9 control: 
Was he not bred in Egripo ?” 
A viler race let Israel show; 
But let that pass—to none be told 
Our oath, the rest shall time unfold. 
To me and mine leave Osman Bey; 
I’ve partisans for peril’s day: ; ; x 
Think not Iam what I appear: ate 
I’ve arms, and friends, and vengeance near.” — 


XIII. 
“ Think not thou art what thou appearest4 ee 
My Selim, thou art sadly changed a i 
This morn I saw thee gentlest, dearest ; ite 
But now thou’rt from thyself estranged. , 


My love thou surely knew’st before, 
It ne’er was less, nor can be more. 
To see thee, hear thee, near thee stay, 
And hate the night I know not why, 
Save that we meet not but by day; 
With thee to live, with thee to die, 
I dare not to my hope deny: 
Thy cheek, thine eyes, thy lips to kiss, 
Like this—and this—no more than this; 
For Alla! sure thy lips are flame: 
What fever in thy veins is flushing ? 
My own have nearly caught the same, 
At least I feel my cheek too blushing. 


7 
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To soothe thy sickness, watch thy health, 
Partake, but never waste thy wealth, 
Or stand with smiles unmurmuring by, 
And lighten half thy poverty ; - 
Do all but close thy dying eye, 
For that I could not live to try: 
To these alone my thoughts aspire 
More can I do? omthou require? 
But, Selim, thou must answer. why ¢ 
We need so much of mystery ? ] 
The cause I cannot dream nor tell, 
But be it, since thou say’st *tis well; 
Yet what thou mean’st by ‘ arms’ and ‘ friends, 
Beyond my weaker sense extends. 
I meant that Giaffir should have heard 
The very vow I plighted thee; 
His wrath would not revoke my word: 
But surely he would leave me free. 
Can this fond wish seem strange in me, 
To be what I have ever been? 
What other hath Zuleika seen 
From simple childhood’s earliest hour ? 
What other can she seek to see 
Then thee, companion of her bower, 
The partner of her infancy ? . 
These cherish’d thoughts, with life begun, 
_ Say, why must I no more avow ? 
What change is wrought to make me shun 
The truth; my pride, and thine till now? 
To meet the gaze of stranger’s eyes 
Our law, our creed, our God denies ; 
Nor shall one wandering thought of mine 
At such, our Prophet’s will repine: 
No! happier made by that decree! 
me all in leaving thee. 


Deep were my anguish, thus compell’d + 


To wed with cne I ne’er beheld: 


This wherefore should I not reveal ? 
__ ‘Why wilt thou urge me to conceal ? 
= F 


know the Pacha’s haughty mood 
To thee hath never boded good; 
And he:so often storms at nought, 
Alla! forbid that e’er he ought! 
And why I know not, but within 
My heart concealment weighs like sin. 
If then such secrecy becrime, 
And such it feels while lurking here; <& 
Oh, Selim! tell me yet in time, - 
Nor leave me thus to thoughts of fear. — 
Ah! yonder see the Tchocadar?!, 
My father leaves the mimic war; 
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I tremble now to meet his eye— 
Say, Selim, canst thou tell me why?” 


xiv. 


“ Zuleika—to thy tower’s retreat 


Betake thee—Giaftir I can greet; 
And now with him I fain must prate 
Of tirmans, impost, levies, state. @* 
There’s fearful news from Danube’s banks, 
Our Vizier nobly thins hisranks, | , 
For which the Giaour may give him thanks! 
Our Sultan hath a shorter way 
Such costly triumph to repay. ’ 
But, mark me, when the twilight drum 
Hath warned the troops to food and sleep, 
Unto thy cell will Selim come: 
Then softly from the Haram creep 
Where we may wander hy the deep. 
Out garden-battlements are steep ; 
Nor these will rash intruder climb 
To list our words, or stint our time ; 
And if he doth, I want not steel ; 
Which some have felt, and more may feel, 
Then shalt thou learn of Selim more ~* 
Than thou hast heard or thought before: 
Trust me, Zuleika—fear not me! 
Thou know’st I hold a haram key.” 


Fear thee, my Selim! ne’er till now 
Did word like this—” ° 
_ 
“ Delay not thou; 
I keep the key—and Haroun’s guard 
Have some, and hope of more reward 
To-night, Zuleika, thou shalt hear 
My tale, my purpose, and my fear: 
I am not, love! what I appear.’ 


\ 


CANTO THE SECOND. 


4 
Tue winds are high on Helle’s waves, 

As on that night of stormy water 
When Love, who sent, forgot to save ss 
The young, the beautiful, the brave, 

The only hope of Sestos’ daughter. - 
Oh! when alone along the sky 
Her turret-torch was blazing high, 


- 
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Though rising gale, and breaking fi 

And shrieking sea-birds warn’d rege home ; 
And clouds aloft and tides below, ~~ - 
With signs and sounds, forbade to go, 

He could not see, he would not hear, 

Or sound or sign foreboding fear ; 

His ey? but saw that light of love, 

The only star it above; © 

His ear but rang with Hero’s song, 

“ Ye waves, divide not lovers long !”— 

That tale is old, but love anew - 

May nerve young hearts to prove as true. i 


* 
The winds are high, and Helle’s tide 
Rolls darkly heaving to the main; 
And Night’s descending shadows hide ~ 
That field With blood bedew’d in vain, 
The desert of old Priam’s pride; 
The tombs, sole relic of his reign, 
All—save immortal dreams that could beguile 
The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle! 


111. 

Oh? yet—for there my steps have been; 

These feet have press’d the sacred shore. 
These limbs that bouyant wave hath borne— 
Minstrel! with thee to muse, to mourn, 

To trace again those fields of yore, 
Believing every hillock green ~ 

Contains no fabled hero’s ashes, 
And that around the undoubted scene 

Thine own “ broad Hellespont ” still dashes, 
Be long my lot! and cold were he * 
Who there could gaze denying thee!, 


7 ; Tv. 
The night hath elosed on Helle’s stream. 
Nor yet hath risen on Ida’s hill 
That moon, which shone on his high theme: 
No warrior chides her peaceful beam, 
But conscious shepherds bless it still. 
Their flocks are grazing on the mound 
Of him who felt the Dardan’s arrow ; 
That mighty heap of gather’d ground 
Which Ammon’s son ran proudly round,”? Ps 
By nations raised, by monarchs crown’d, 
Is now a lone and nameless barrow! _ 
Within—tny dwelling-place how narrow! 
E ot , : 


_ 
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Without—can only strangers breathe 
The name of him that was beneath: 
Dust long outlasts the storied stone 
But Thou—thy very dust is gone! 


v. 

Late, late to-night will Dian cheer 

The swain, and chase the boatman’s fear 
Till then—no beacon on the cli ; 

May shape the course of struggling skiff ; 
The scatter’d lights that skirt the bay, 
All, one by one, have died away; 

The only lamp of this lone hour. 

Is glimmering in Zuleika’s towers 


Yes! there is light in that lone chamber, 
And o’er her silken Ottoman 
Are thrown the fragment beads of amber, © 
O’er which her fairy fingers ran ;78 
Near these, with emerald rays beset, 
(How could she thus that gem forget ?) 
Her mother’s sainted amulet, 
Whereon engraved the Koorsee text, 
Could smooth this life, and win the next; 
And by her comboloio % lies 
A Koran of illumined dyes ; 
And many a bright emblazon’d rhyme 
By Persian scribes redeem’d from time ; 
And o’er those scrolls, not oft so mute, 
Reclines her now neglected lute; 
And round her lamp of fretted gold 
Bloom flowers in urns of China’s mould ; 
The richest work of Iran’s loom, 
And Sheeraz’ tribute of perfume ; 
Wl that can eye or sense delight 
Are gather’d in that gorgeous room: 
But yet it hath an air of gloom. 
She, of this Peri cell the sprite, 
What doth she hence, and on so rude a night ? 


vi. 
Wrapt in the darkest sable vest, 
Which none save noblest Moslem wear, 
-To guard from winds of heaven the breast 
As heaven itself to Selim dear, =~ c 
With cautious steps the thicket threading;* 
And starting oft, as through the glade 
The gust its hollow moanings made, 
Till on the smoother pathway treading, 
More free her timid bosom beat, 
The maid pursued her silent guide ; 
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And though her terror urged retreat, 


How could she guit her Selim’s side?» ~ 


How teach her tender lips to chide? ? 


vit. 
They reach’d at length a grotto, hewn 
By nature, but deol by art, 
Where oft her lute she wont to tune, 
And oft her Ky conn’d apart ; 
And oft in youthful reverie 
She dream’d what Paradise might be: 
Where women’s parted soul shall go 
Her Prophet had disdaia’d to show; 
But Selim’s mansidn was secure, 
Nor deem’d she, could he long endure 
His bower in other worlds of bliss, 
Without her, most beloved in this! 
Oh! who so dear with him could dwell; 
What Houri soothe him half so well ? 


VIII. 
Since last she visited thé spot - 
Some change seem’d wrought within the grot: 
It might be only that the night 
Disguis Seago seen by better light: 
That brazen lamp but dimly threw 
A ray of no celestial hue ; 
But in a nook within the cell 
Her eye on stranger objects fell. 
There arms were piled, not such as wield 
The turban’d Delis insthe field ; 
But brands of foreign blade and hilt, 
And one was red—perchance with guilt ! 
Ah! how without can blood be spilt? 
A cup too on the board was set 
That did not seem to hold sherbet, 
What may this mean? she turn’d to see 
Her Selim—“ Oh! can this be he ?” 


; £X.: 

His robe of pride was thrown aside, 

His brow no high-crown’d turban bore, 
But in its stead a shawl of red, 

Wreathed lightly round, his ‘temples wore 
That dagger, on whose hilt the gem 
Were werthy of a diadem, 
No longer glitter’d at his waist, 
Where pistols unadorn’d were braced ; 
And from his belt a sabre swung, 
And from his shoulder loosely hung 


. 
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The cloak of white, the thin capote 
That decks the wandering Candiote : 
Beneatlf—his golden plated vest * 
Clung like a cuirass to his breast ; 
The greaves below his knee that wound 
With silvery scales were sheathed and bound. 
But were it not that high command 
Spake in his eye, and tone, and hand, 
~All that a careless eye couldsee = & 
In him was some young Galiongee.6 
o 


x. 


“T said I was not what I seem’d; 

And now thou see’st my words were true: 
T have a tale thou hast not dream’d, 
If sooth— its truth must others rue. 
My story now ’twere vain to hide, 
I must not see thee Osman’s bride: 
But had not thine own lips declared 
How much of that young heaxt I shared, 
I could not, must not, yet have shown® 
The darker secret of my own.” 
In this I speak not now of love; 
That, let. time, truth, and peril prove: 
But first-—Oh! never wed another— 
Zuleika! I am not thy brother ! 


tri 
“ Oh! not my brother !—yet unsay— 
God! am I left alone On earth 
To mourn—lI dare not eurse—the day 
That saw my solitary birth ? 
Oh! thou wilt love me now no more ! 
My sinking heart foreboded ill ; 
But know me all I was before, 
Thy sister—friend—Zuleika still, 
Thou led’st me here perchance to kill; 
If thou hast cause for vengeance, see} 
My breast is offer’d—take thy fill ! 
Far better with the dead to be 
Than live thus nothing now to thee: 
Perhaps far worse, for now I know 
Why Giaffir always seem’d thy foe ; 
And I, alas! am Giaffir’s child, _ 
For whom thou wert contemn d, reviled. 
Tf not thy sister-—would’st thou save 
My life, oh! ‘bid me be thy slave } 


» 
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TIE lad # 
“ My Slave, Zuleika!—nay, I’m thine; hoe 
Bat, gentle love, this transport calm, — - 
Thy lot shall.yet be link’d with mine; + 
I swear it by our Prophet’s shrine, : as 
And be that thought thy sorrow’s balm... ,. © 
So may the i? _verse displayfd % 
Upon its steel ie tons, a : - 
In danger’s hour acess both, Tage . 9 
As I preserve that awful oath ! ea. é 
The name in which thy heart hath prided ? 
Must change ; ; but, my Zuleika know, . 
That tie is widen’d, not divided, + y 
Although thy Sire’s my deadliest foe. 
My father was to Giaffir all 
That Selim late was deem’d to thee; 
That brother wrought a brother’s fall, 
But spared, d, at least, my infancy ; 
And lull’d me with a vain deceit 


That yet a like return may meet. ve & * 
He rear’d me, not wth ender se 
But like the nephew of a Cain :%8 ~ 


He watch’d me like 4 lion’s whelp, 
That gnaws and yet may break his chain, 
My father’s blood in every vein 

Is boiling ; but for thy dear sake 

No present vengeance willl take;- © - = =» 
Though here I must no more remain. 

But first, beloved Zuleika! hear 


How Giaffir wrought this deed of fear. » 
XIIL. 
“ How first their strife to rancour grew’ ag te 
If love or envy made them foes, * 
It matters little if I knew ; — 


In fiery spirits, slights, though few . 
And thoughtless, will disturb repose, 

In war Abdallah’s arm was strong, 
Remember’d yet in Bosniac song. & 
And Paswan’s” rebel hordes attest F 
How little love they bore such guest ; 

His death is all I need relate, ” 
.The stern effect of Giaffir’s hate; — F 
And how my birth disclosed to me, 

Whate’er beside it makes, hath made 1 me free. 


-_ 
— xXiv> y 
‘‘ When Paswap, after years of strife, ~ Y 
At last for power- but first for lifes ; ra 


ad 
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In Widin’s walls too. proudly sate, 
Our Pachas rallied round the state ;. ro 
Nor last,nor least in higheommand, ~ 
Each brother led a separate band ; ~ ' 
They gave their horsetails” to the wind,.. © 
And mustering in Sophia’s plain 
Their bats were piteh’d, their post assign’d :- 
To one, alas! assign’din vain; ) 4, 
“What need of words? the deadly bowl, 
By Giaffir’s order drugg’d and given, . — 
ithevenom subtle as his soul, 
Dismiss’d Abdallah’s hence to heaven. 
Reclinéd andsfeverish in the bath, . 
He, when the hunter’s sport was up, 
But little deem’d a brother’s wrath 
To quencl: his thirst had such a cup: 
The bowl a bribed attendant bore; 
He drank one draught,*! nor needed more ! 
If thou my tale, Zuleika, doubt, 
Call Haroun—he can tell it out. ¢ 


2 
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XV. #> 
“ The deed once done, and Paswan’s feud 


In part suppress’d, though ne’er subdued, + 


Abdallah’s Pachalick was gain’d :— = 
Thou know’st not what in our Divan ' 
Can wealth procureor worse than man— 

Abdallah’s honours ‘were obtain’d 
By him arbrother’s murder stain’d mn 
4 ue, the pufchase nearly drain’d - 

lis ill got treasure, soon replaced. 
‘Would’st question whence? Survey the waste, 
And ask the squalid peasant how 
‘His gains repay his broiling brow !— 
Why me the stern usurper spared, 
Why thus with me his palace shared, 
I know not. Shame, regret, remorse, ; 
And little fear from infant’s force ; a ® 
Besides, adoption as a son 
By him whom Heaven accorded none, 
Or some anknown cabal, caprice, 
Preserved me thus;+—but not in peace : 
‘He cannot curb his haughty mood, 
Nor I forgive a father’s blood. © > 


io ava. P teal -_ 
“Within thy father’s house are foes ;_ 

Not all who break his bread are true: 
To these should I my birth disclose, “ 

His days, his very hours ROW Medic * 


& 
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They only want a heart to lead, c 

A hand-te;pointythem tothe deed. | & 

Bat Haroun only knows, or . 
This talé, whose close is almost Sis 


He in Abdallah’s palace grew, Be. ¢ 


And held that post in his 
Which holds he here—he saw diez"; 
But what could single slavery do ? Me 
Avenge his lord? alas! too late; . 
Or save his son from such afate? 
He chose the last, and when elate 
With foes subdued, or friends betray’d, -. 
Proud Giaffir in high triumph sate, = 
He led me helpless to his‘ gate, 9 ; 
And not in vain it seems essay’d_- , 
-To save the life for which he pray’d. * 
The knowledge of my birth secur 
From all and eacl but most from me ; 
Thus Giaffir’s safety was ensured. 
“Removed he t ‘om Roumelie | + 
To this our Asiatic side, 
Far from our seats by Danube’s tidey 
- With none but Haroun, who retains 
2 ~— knowledge—and that Nubian feels 
; tyrants secrets are but chains, 
From which the captive gladly steals, 
And this and mor thereveals:” ( =. , 
Such still to guilt just Alla sends— : 
Slaves, tools, accomplices—no friends! 


XvVil. 


y 


“ All this, Zuleika, harshly sounds ; ~ 
But harsher still my tale must be: “ 
Howe’er my tongue thy softness, wounds, - 
Yet I.must prove all truth to 
I saw thee start this garb to see, _ . 
Yet is it one I oft have wo ‘ 
And long must wear: this Galiongee, 
To whom thy plighted vow is sworn, » 
Is leader of those pirate hordes, ~ 
Whose laws and lives are on their swords ; 
To hear whose ‘desolating tale + 
. Would make thy waning ‘cheek more pale: 
se arms.thou see’st my band have brought, 
The hands that wield are not remote ; 
“This cup, too, for the rugged knayes . 
Is fill’d—once*quaff’d, they ne’er.yepine : 
Our prophet might “i pine st a 


* 


- 


They're e only i ete ; 
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“ What could I a ? "Proseribed at home, 

And taunted to a ish*to roam ; 

_ And listless left—for Giaflir’s fear ~ 
enie@ the courser and the speaf— "= 

ough oft—Oh, Mahomet ! how’ oft !— 

In full Divan the ! a&pot scoff’d; aie 

As if my weak unwilling hand 

Refused the bridle or the brand: 

He ever went to@war alone, 

And’ pent me here untried—unknown ; 

To Haroun’s care’ with women left, 

By hope utiblest, of fame bereft. 

While thou—whose softness ee antes Nis 


Though it unmann’d me, still oe 
To Brusa’s walls for safe 
Awaitedst there the field’s ev 
4aroun, who saw my spirit ning } ’ ie 
Beneathgnaction’s sluggish yoke, = ~ on , 
His captive, though with dread resigning, Fr i 
My thraldom for a season broke, - : 5 
On promise to return before hie 
The day when Giaflir's charge was 0 fer. : 
’*Tis vain—my tongue can not impart “ * 
My almost drunkenness of heart, . « a 
en first this liberated eye 
Survey’d Earth, Ocean, Sun and me Ro 
As if my spirit piereed them thr 
ind ali their inmost wonders knew ! 
ne word alone can paint to thee 
That more than feeling—I was free ! 
E’en for thy presence ceased to pine 
The World--nay, Heaven itself was mines - 


' 


< 4 _ 
“The shallop of a trusty Moor ‘ 
Convey’d me from this Rdlgsbores oH 
I long’d- to see the isles 
_ Old Ocean’s purple diadem: 
IT sought by turns, and saw them all ;32 
“But when and where Ljoin’d the crew, = 
With whgm I’m pledg’d to rise or fall, 
When all that we design to do d 
{s done, ’twill then be time more meet * 
To tell thee, when the in? s kc aig mh F nd 


“Tis true, they are se 7 a 
But og ei ie in * : 
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And every creed, and every race 
With them hath foun eke Gal a place: 
But open speech, and ready hand, ~ 
Obedience to their chief’s command ; - 
A soul for eyery enterprise, 
That never sees with terror’s eyes}. 
Friendship for each, and faith to all, 
And vengeance yow’d for those who fall, 
Have made them fitting instruments 
For ir than ev’n my own intents. 
some—and I have studied all 
istinguish’d from the vulgar rank, 
But chiefly to my council call ~ 
The wisdom of the cautious Frank— 
And some to higher thoughts aspire, 
The last of Lambro’s* patriots there 
Anticipated freedom ih, 
And oft around,the cavern fire 
isionary schemes debate - 
'o snatch the Rayahs* from their fate. 
So let them ease their hearts with prate 
Of equal rights, which man ne’er knew ; 
I have a love for freedom too. 
Ay! let me like the ocean-Patriarch®* roam, 
Or only know on-land the Tartar’s home !3€ 
My tent on shore, my galley on the sea, 
Are more than cities and Serais to me: 
Borne by my steed, or wafted by my sail, 
Across the desert, or beforé the gale, : 


Bound where thou wilt, my barb! or glide, my prow. 


But be the'star that guides the wanderer, Thou! 
Thou, my Zuleika, share and bless my bark; 
The Dove of peace and promise*to mine ark! 

Or, since that hope denied in worlds of strife, 
Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life ! 

The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 
And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray ! 5 


. Blest—as the Muezzin’s strain from Mecca’s wall 


To pilgrims pure and | prostrate at his cal ; . 
Soft—as thecmelody of youthful days, 


That steals the tfembling tear of speechless praise; — 


Dear as his native song to exile’s ears, : 
Shall sound each tone thy long-loved yoice endears. 
For thee in those bright isles is built a bower 
Blooming as Aden*’ in itssearliest hour. . , . 
A thousand swords, with Selim’s heart and hand, | - 
Wait—wav efend—destroy—at thy command ! 
Girt by my band, Zuleika at my side, .. = s 
The spoil of nations shall redote my bride, 
s > és 


~ 
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The Haram’s languid years of listless ease 

Are well resign’d for cares—for joys lil.e these: = 
Not blind to fate, I see, where’er I rove, 

Unnumber’d perils, but one,only love : — 

Yet well my toils shall that fond breast repay, 

Though fortune frown, or falser friends betray. 

How dear the dream in darkest hours of ill, 

ShOuld all be changed, to find thee faithful still! 

Be but thy soul, like Selim’s, firmly shown 

To thee be Selim’s tender as thine own ; ; 

To soothe each sorrow, share in each delight, ~~ , 
Blend*every thought, do all—but disunite! ~* | 4 
Once free, ’tis mine our horde again to guide: = * 
Friends to each other, foes to aught beside: 

* Yet there we follow but the bent assign’d = 
BY fatal Nature to man’s warring kind: — % 
Mark! where his carnage and his conquests cease | 
He makes a solitude, and calls it—peace ! " 

I like the rest must use my skill or strength, 
But ask no land beyond my sabre’slength: " " = © 


“ 


Power sways but by division—her resource« a: 
The blest alternative of fraud or force! : * 


urs be the lasts in time deceit may come’ ~ < 

hen cities cage us ina sdciflhome: “* 
There ev'n thy soul might err—how oft the h al 
Yorruption shakes which peril could not part : 
And woman, more than man, when death or : 
Or even disgrace, would lay her lover loyv, 
Sunk in the lap of luxury will shame— ; 
Away suspicion !—not Zuleika’s name! 
But life is hazard at the best; and here 
No more remains to win, and much to fear 
Yes, fear!aathe doubt, the dfcad of losing thee, 
By Osman’s power, and Giaffir’s stern decree. 
That dread shall vanish with the rouraey i 
Which love to-night*hath promised to my sail: 
No danger daunts the pair his smile hath blest, 
Their steps still roving, but their hearts at rest. 
With thee all toils are sweet, each clime hath charnis ; 
Earth—sea alike—our world within ourafms! | 
Ay—let the loud winds whistle o’er the deck, * 
So that those arms cling closer round my neck, ‘ 
The deepest murmur of this lip shall be . 
No sigh for safety, but a prayer for thee! = = * 
The war of elements no fears impart aa 
To Love, whose @eadliest bane is human Arf’ 


There lie the only rocks our course can check =p | 


ere moments menace—t are years of wr 
« But hence fe EH that he in Horro 
This hour bestows, or ever bars escape. 


*< . 


? 


. 
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Few words remain of mine m ale to dose 
Of thine but one to our foes? 
Yea—foes—to mefwill Giaffir’s hate decli 

And is not Osman, who would part us, thine ? 


~ = 
ee 2.5 A ~~ 
“ His head and faith from doybt and death 

Return’d in time my guard to save}. 

Few heard, none told,,that o’er the wave , 
From isle I roved e while: 2 
And since, though parted from my band, * 
Too seldom now I leave the land, - 
No: they’ve done, ner deed shall do, 
Ere | have heard and doom’d it too: - 
I form the plan, ee the spoil, + 
"Tis fit I oftener e the toil. «> 
mages too long I've held thine’ear ; 

e presses, floats my bark, and here: _ 
” We leave behind but hate and fear. 
-morrow Osman-with his + 
—to-night must br ain ¢ . 
would’st thou save that haughty Bey, 
chance, his life who ce thine, _ 
With me, this pate on r 


“But yet, 
Would’st ee recall.thy willing vow, 
Appall’d by truths imparted now, 1% 3 
Here rest I—not to see thee wed: % 


_ But be that peril on my head!” 


j <tiL + 
_ Zuleika, mute and motionless, 
Stood like that statue of,distress, 


*- When, h hope for ‘ever gone, 
The mother harden’d into ae : 


Allin the maid that eye co 
Was but a younger Niobé. ~ 
But ere her lip, or ew’n her eye, - 
Essay’d to speak, or look reply, 
Beneath the garden’s wicket porch 
Far fiash’d on high 4 blazing torch! 
Another—and 4nother—and another— 


h thowart plighted mine, _ 


— 
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“ Oh! fly—no more—yet now my more than 1 brother!’ 


Far, Wide, through every thicket spread, — 
The fearful lights are gleaming red: 
Nor these alone—for each right hand ; 
Is ready with a sheathless brand. — 
They part, pursue, return, and wheel 

With searching Sct Seen! shining steel ; 


2 


o 


- 
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And last of all, his sabre ware 

Stern Giaffir inshis fury 

And now almost they i fas the cave—, 
Oh! must thaf grot be Selim’s grave ? 


c XXIII. 


* Dauntless he stood—* *T'is come—soon spast— 


One kiss, Zuleika—’t is myglast : 
But yet my band not far from shore” 
May-hear this signal, see the flash ; 
Yet now too few—the attempt were rash ! 
No matter—yet one effort more.” 
Forth to the cavern mouth he stept ; 


- 
His pistol’s echo rang on high, g “Sty - 
Zuleika stanted not, nor wept, *, .. 
Despair benumb’d her breast and eye !— “~ 


«« They hear mernot, or if they ply 
Their oars, ‘tis but to see me die . 
That sound hath drawn my foes more nigh. 
Then forth my father’s scimitar, 
Thou ne’er hast seen less equal war! - 
Farewell, Zuleika !—Sweet ! retire: : .* 
> Yet stay within—here linger safe, + 
At thee his rage will’only chafe. ‘ 
Stir not—lest even to thee perchancé 
Some erring blade or ball should glances 
Fear’st'thou for him ?—may I expire ~ 
If in this strife I seek thy sire! . 
No—though by him that poison pour’d: 
No—though again he call me coward! =< 
But tamely shall I meet their steel? 
No—as ge crest save his may feel!” ° 


XXIV. 
One bound he made, and’gain’d the sand: 
Already at his feet hath sunk 
The foremost of the prying band, 
A gasping-head, a quivering trunk : 4 
Another falls—but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes ; z : 
From right to left his path he cleft, hy 
And almost met the meeting, wave : 
His boat appears—not five oars’ length+- 
His comrades strain with desperate strength— - 
Oh! are they yet in time to save ? 
His feet the foremost breaker$ lave; 
His band are plunging’in the bay, . 


» Their sabres glitter through the spray; 


Wet—wild—unwearied to the strand 
They struggle—now they touch the land 


¢ 
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They come—'tis bu ¢P laugitee— 
His heart’s best blood is on the’ water. ~ 


« 
7 


xXV. 


Escaped from shot, unharm’d by steel, 


.. Or scarcely grazed its force to fel, 3 


_ Had Selim™won, betray’d, beset, 


, 2 To where the strand and billows met: 


There as his last step left the land, 
And the last death-blow dealt his hand— 
Ah! whe did he turn to leok 
«For her oe sought in vain ? 
That pause, that fatal gaze he took, ty 
That doom’d his death, or fixed his chain. 


fa proof, in peril and in pain, 


How late will Lover’s hope remain! 

His back was to the dashing spray: 

Behind, but close, his comrades lay, 

When, at the instant, hissed the ball— 

“*So may the foes of ‘Giaffir fal!” 2 
Whose voice is heard? whose carbine sang ? 
Whose bullet through thehight-air sang, 

Too nearly, deadly aim’d to err? 

’Tis thine—Abdallah’s Murderer! 

The father slowly rued thy hate, 

The son hath found a quicker fate; 

Fast from his breast the blood is bubbling, 
The whiteness of the sea-foam troubling— 
If aught his lips essay’d to groan, . 
The rushing billows choked the oar 


- 


xXXvVi. 


Morn slowly rolls the clouds away;~ 
Few trophies of the fight are there’ 

The shouts that shook the midnight-bay 

Are silent; but some signs of fray 

That strand of strife may bear. * & 

And fragments of each shiver’d brand ; ‘ ” 

Steps stamp’d; and dash’d into the sand we 


The print of many a struggling hand 


ae 


May there be mark’d ; not far remote 

A broken torch, an oarless boat; 
And tangled on the weeds that heap 4 - 
The beach where shelving to thesdeep ~ 

There lies a white capote! . grit. - 
’Tis rent in twain—one dark-red stain 
The wave yet ripples o’er in vain: 

But where is he who wore? 
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Ye! who would o’er his relics weep, 
Go, seek them where the surges sweep 
Their burthen round Sigzeum’s steep 
And cast on Lemnos’ shore ; 
The sea-birds shriek above the prey 
O’er which their hungry beaks delay, 
As shaken on his restless pillow, _ 
His head heaves with the heaving billow; 
That hand, whose motion is not life, 
Yet feebly seems to menace strife, 
Flung by the tossing tide on high, 
Then levell’d with the wave 8— 
What recks it, thouglg that corse ghall lie 
Within a living grave? x 
The bird that tears that prostrate form 
Hath only robb’d the meaner worm ; 
The only heart, the only eye 
Had bled or wept to see him die, 
Had seen those scatter’d limbs composed, 
And mourn’d above his turban-stone,59 
That heart hath burst—that eye was closed— 
Yea—closed before his own! 


XXVIL 
By Helle’s stream there is a voice of wail ! 
And woman’s eye is wet—man’s cheek is pale: 
Zuleika! last of Giaffir’s race, 
Thy destined lord is come too late: 
He sees not—ne'er shall see thy face! . 
Can he not hear 
The loud® Wul-wulleh 4° warn his distant ear? 
Thy handmaids weeping at the gate, 
The Koran-chanters of the hymn of fate, 
The silent slaves with folded arms that wait, 
Sighsin the hall, and shrieks upon magne, 
Tell him thy tale! = 
Thou didst not view thy Selim fall! 
That fearful moment when he left the cave 
Thy heart grew chill: 
Me was thy hope—thy joy—thy love—thine all— 
And that last thought on him thou could’st not save 
Sufficed to kill; ‘ 
Burst forth in one wild cry—and all was still. 
Peace to thy broken heart and virgin grave ! 
Ah happy! but of life to lose the worst ! 
That grief—though deep—though fatal—was thy first ! 
Thrice happy! ne’er td*feel nor fear the force 
Of absence, shame, pride, hate, revenge, remorse ! 
And, oh’! that pang where more than madness lies ! 
The worm that will not sleep—and never dies; 
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Thought of the gloomy day and ghastly night, 
That dreads the darkness ia ey ieethon ie light, 
That winds around, and tears the quivering heart! 
Ah! wherefore not consume it—and depart ! 
Woe to thee, rash and unrelenting chief! 
Vainly thou heap’st the dust upon thy head, 
Vainly the sackcloth o’er thy limbs dost spread ; 
By that same hand Abdallah—Selim bled. 
Now let it tear thy beard in idle grief; 
Thy pride of heart, thy bride for Osman’s bed, 
She, whom thy sultan had but seen to wed, 
Thy Daughter’s dead! : 
Hope of thine age, thy twilight’s lonely beam, 
_ The Star hath set that shone on Helle’s stream, 
What quench’d its ray?—the blood that thou hast shed! 
Hark! to the hurried question of Despair : 
“ Where is my child ?’’—an Echo answers—“ Where ? #41 


XXVIII. 
Within the place of-thousand tombs 
That shine beneath, while dark above 
The sad but living cypress glooms, 
And withers not, though branch and leaf 
Are stamp’d with an eternal grief, 
Like early unrequited Love, 
One spot exists, which ever blooms, 
Ev’n in that deadly grove— 
A Single rose is shedding there 
Its lonely lustre, meek and pale: - 
It looks as planted by Despair— : 
So white—so faint—the slightest gale 
“Might whirl the leaves on high ; 
And yet, though storms and blight assaijl, 
And hands more rude than wintry sky 
May wring it from the stem—in vain— 
To-morrow sées it bloom ag#in; 
The stalk some spirit gently rears, 
And waters with celestial tears ; 
For well may maids of Helle deem 
That this can be no earthly flower, 
Which mocks the tempest’s withering hour, 
And buds unshelter’d by a bower; 
Nor droops, though spring refuse her shower, 
Nor woos the summer beam: 
To it the livelong night there sings 
A bird unseen—but not remote : 
Invisible his airy wings, - ; 
But soft as-harp that Houri strings : 
His long entrancing note! - ' 
It were the Bulbul; but his throat, 


wy 
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Though mournful, pours not such a strain 
For they who listen cannot leave 
The spot, but linger there and grieve, 
As if they loved in vain! 
And yet so sweet the tears they shed, 
’Tis sorrow so unmix’d with dread. 
They scarce can bear the morn to break 
That melancholy spel., 
And longer yet would weep and wake, 
He sings so wild and well! 
But when the day-blush bursts from high 
Expires that magic melody. ; 
And some have been whe could believe, 
(So fondly youthful dreams deceive, 
Yet harsh be they that blame,) 
That note so piercing and profound 
Will shape and syllable* its sound 
Into Zuleika’s name? - 
’Tis from her cypress’ summit heard, 
That melts in air the liquid word : 
’Tis from her lowly virgin earth 
That white rose takes its tender birth. 
There late was laid a marble stone ; 
Eve saw it placed—the Morrow gone! 
It was no mortal arm that bore 
That deep fixed pillar to the shore ; 
For there, as. Helle’s legends tell, 
Next morn ’twas found where Selim fell ; 
Lash’d by the tumbling ti@e, whose wave 
Denied his bones a holier grave - 
And there by night, reclined, ’tis said, 
Ts seen a ghastly turban’d head: 
And hence extended by the billow, 
’Tis named the “‘ Pirate-phantom’s pillow |” 
Where first it lay that mourning flower 
Hath flourished; flourisheth this hour, 
Alone and dewy, coldly pure and pale ; 
‘As weeping Beauty’s cheek at sorrow’s tals! 
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THE CORSATR; 


-A TALE. 


; . ; 
 —_————= J suoi pensieri in lui dormir non ponno ” 
TAsso, Gerusalemme Liberata, canto xX. 


SSS 
CANTO THE FIRST. 


nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria, ————_—_——.~”” — Dan TR. 


ys 
“ O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free, 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home! 
These are our realms, no limits to their sway— 
Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. 
Ours the wild life in tumult still to range 
From toil to rest, and joy in evéy change. 
Oh, who can tell? not thou, luxurious slave 
Whose soul would sicken o’er the heaving wave ; 
Not thou, vain lord of wantonness and ease! 
Whom slumber soothes not—pleasure cannot please— 
Oh, who can tell, save he-whose heart hath tried, 
And danced in triumph o’er the waters wide, 
The exulting sense—the pulse’s maddening play, 
That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way ? 
That for itself can woo the approaching fight, 
- And turn what some deem danger to delight ; ) 
That seeks what cravens shun with more than zeal, 
And where the feebler faint—can only feel— 
Feel—to the rising bosom’s inmost core, 
Its hope awaken and its spirit soar ? 
No dread of death—if with us die our foes— 
Save that it seems even duller than repose: 
Come when it will—we snatch the life of life — 
When lost—what recks it—by disease or strife ? 
Let him who crawls enamour’d of decay, — 
Cling to his couch, and ae years away ; 
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Heave his thick hreath, and shake his palsied head; 
Ours—the fresh turf, and not the feverish bed. 
While gasp by gasp he falters forth his soul, 

Ours with one pangaone bound—escapes control. 
His corse may boast its urn and narrow cave, 

And they who loath’d his life may gild his grave: 
Ours are the tears, though few, sincerely shed, 
When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres our dead. 
For us, even banquets fond regret supply 

In the red cup that crowns our memory ; a 
And the brief epitaph in danger’s day, 

When those who win at length divide the prey, 
And cry, Remembrance saddening o’er each brow, 
How had the brave who fell exultefl now.” 


Il. 
Such were the notes that from the Pirate’s isle, 
Around the kindling watch-fire rang the while : 
Such were the sounds that thrill’d the rocks along, 
And unto ears as rugged seem’d a song ! 
In scatter’d groups upon the golden sand, 
They game—carouse—converse—or whet the brand, 
Select the arms—to each his blade assign, 
And careless eye the blood that dims its shine; 
Repair the boat, replace the helm or oar, 
While others straggling muse along the shore; 
For the wild bird the busy springes set, 
Or spread beneath the sun the dripping net ; 
Gaze where some distant sajl a speck supplies, 
With all the thirsting eye Of Enterprise ; 
Tell o’er the tales of many a night of toil, 
And marvel where they next shall seize a spoil: 
No matter where—their chief’s allotment this ; 
Theirs, to believe no prey nor plan amiss. 
But who that Carer? his name on every shore 
Is famed and fear’d—they ask and know no more. 
With these he mingles not but to command; 
Few are his words, but keen his eye and hand. 
Ne’er seasons he with mirth their jovial mess, 
But they forgive his silence for success. 
Ne’er for his lip the purpling cup they fill, 
That goblet passes him untasted still— 
And for his faro—the mest of his crew 
Would that, in turn, have pass'd untasted too ; _ 
Earth’s coarsest bread, the garden’s homeliest rootsp 
And scarce the summer luxury of fruits, 
His short repast in humbleness supply 
With all a hermit’s board would scarce deny. 
But while he shuns the grosser joys of sense, 
His mind seems nourished by: tiabstinence. 
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“ Steer to that shore!”—they-sail. “Do this !”’—'tis 


done: 
“ Now form and follow me !”—the spoil is won. 
Thus prompt his accents and his ac still, © 


And all obey and few inquire his will; 4 
To such, brief answer and contemptuous eye 
Convey reproof, nor further deign reply. 


III. 
“ A sail !—a sail !”—a promised prize to Hope 
Her nation—flag—how speaks the telescope ? 
No prize, alas !—but yet a welcome sail ; 
The blood-red signal glitters in the gale. 
Yes—she is ours—a -returning bark— 
Blow fair, thou breeze !—she anchors ere the dark. ~ 
Already doubled is the cape—our bay 
Receives that prow which proudly spurns the spray. 
How gloriously her gallant course she goes ! 
Her white wings flying—never from her foes— 
She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife. 
Who would not brave the battle-fire—the wreck—: 
To move the monarch of her peopled deck ? 


Iv. o 
Hoarse o’er her side the rustling cable rings ; 

The sails are furl’d ; and anchoring round she swings: 
And gathering loiterers on the land discern 

Her boat descending from the Jatticed stern. 

*Tis mann’d—the oars keep conCért to the strand, 

Till grates her keel upon the shallow sand. 

Hail to the welcome shout !—the friendly speech ! 
When hand grasps hand uniting on the beach; 

The smile, the question, and the quick reply, 

And the heart’s promise of festvity! 


vs 

The tidings iii sae gathering grows the crowd: 

The hum of voices, and the laughter loud, os." 

And woman’s gentler anxious tone is heard— * 

Friends’—husbands’—lovers’ names in each dear word: 

“Oh! are they safe? we ask not of success— 

But shall we see them? will their ts. bless ? 

From where the battle roars—the | 3c 

They donbtless boldly did—but whe 
’ Here let them haste to gladden and surprise, 

And kiss the doubt pe these delighted eyes |” 


“ Where is our chief? for hin we bear. ‘report— — 
And doubt that igy—whith our coming—short ; 


— die 
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Yet thus sincere—’tis cheering, though so brief; 
But, Juan! instant guide us to our chief: 

Our greeting paid, we'll feast on our return, 

And all shall hear what each may wish to learn.’ 
Ascending slowly by the rock-hewn way, 

To where his watch-tower beetles o’er the bay, 

By bushy brake and wild flowers blossoming, 

And freshness breathing from each silver spring, 
Whose scatter’d streams from granite basins burst, 
Leap into life, and sparkling woo your thirst ; 
From crag to cliff they mount—Near yonder cave, 
What lonely straggler looks along the waye ? 

In pensive posture leaning on the brand, 

Not oft a resting-staff to that red hand ? 

- “?Tis he—’tis Conrad—here—as wont alone; 
On—Juan !—on—and make our purpose known. 
The bark he views—and tell him we would greet 
His ear with tidings he must quickly meet : 

We dare not yet approach—thou know’st his mood, 
When strange or uninvited steps intrude.” ; 


vil. 
Him Juan sought, and told of their intent ;— 
He spake net—but a sign express’d assent. 
These Juan calls—they come—to their salute 
He bends him slightly, but his lips are mute. 
“ These letters, Chief, are from the Greek—the spy, 
Who still proclaims our spoil or peril nigh : 
Whate’er his tidings, we can well report 
“Much that’—* Peace, peace !”—he cuts their prating 
short, 
Wondering they turn; abash’d, while each to each 
Conjecture whispers in his muttering speech : 
They watch his glance with many a stealing look, 
To gather how that eye the tidings took; 
But, this as if he guess’d, with head aside, 
Perchance from some emotion, doubt, or pride 
read the scroll—“ My tablets, Juan, hark— 
ere is Gonsalvo ?” 


“Tn the anchor’d bark.” 
“ There let him stay—to him this order bear— 
Back to your duty—for my course prepare : 
Myself this enterprise to-night will share.” 


“To-night, Lord Conrad ?” 
“Ay! at set of sun: 


The breeze will freshen when the day is done. 
My corslet-—eloak—one hour—and we are goné. 
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Shng on thy bugle—see that free from rust, 
My carbine-lock springs worthy of my trust ; 
Be the edge sharpen’d of my boarding-brand, 
And give its guard more room to fit my hand. 
This let the armourer with speed dispose; _ 
Last time, it more fatigued my arm than foes: 
Mark that the signal-gun be duly fired, 

To tell us when the hour of stay’s expired.” 


vu. 
They make obeisance, and retire in haste, 
Too soon to seek again the watery waste: 
Yet they repine not—se that Conrad guides ; 
And who dare questiatwaehs that he decides ? 
That man of loneliness and mystery, 
Scarce seen to smile, and seldom heard to sigh; 
Whose name appals the fiercest of his crew, . 
And tints each swarthy cheek with sallower hue 
Still sways their souls with that commanding art 
That dazzles, leads, yet chills the vulgar heart. 
What is that spell, that thus his lawless train 
Confess and envy, yet oppose in vain ? 
What should it be, that thus their faith can bind ? 
The power of Thought—the magic of the Mind! 
Link’d with success, assumed and kept with skill 
That moulds another’s weakness to its will; 
Wields with their hands, but, still to these unknown, 
Makes even their mightiest deeds appear his own. 
Such hath it been—shall be—beneath the sun 
The many still must labour for the one! 
’Tis Nature’s doom—but let the wretch who toils, 
Accuse not, hate not Aim who wears the spoils 
Oh! if he knew the weight of splendid chains, 
How light the balance of his humbler pains! 


IX, 
Unlike the heroes of each ancient race, 
Demons in act, but Gods at least in face, ~ 
In Conrad’s form seems little to admire, 
Though his dark eyebrow shades a glance of fire ; 
Robust but not Herculean— fo the sight 
No giant frame sets forth his common height $ 
Yet, in the whole, who paused to look again, 
Saw more than marks the crowd of vulgar men 
They gaze and marvel how—and still confess 
That thus it is, but why they cannot guess. 
Sun-burnt his cheek ; his forehead high and pale, 
The sable curls in wild profusion veil ; : 
And oft perforce his rising lip reveals We 
The haughtier thought it eeeria scarce:¢ 
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Though smooth his voice, and calm his general mei, 
Still seems there something he would not have seen: 
His features’ deepening lines and varying hue 
At times attracted, yet perplex’d the view, 
Asif within the murkiness of mind 
Work’d feelings fearful and yet undefined ; 
Such might it be—that none could truly tell— 
Too close inquiry his stern glance would quell. 
There breathe but few whose aspect might defy 
The full encounter of his searching eye: 
He had the skill, when Cunning’s gaze would seek 
To probe his heart and watch his changing cheek, 
At once the obsérver’s purpose to espy, 
And on himself roll back his serutiny. 
Lest he to Conrad rather should betray 
Some secret thought, than drag that chief's to-day. 
There was a laughing Devil in his sneer, 
That raised emotions both of rage and fear ; 
And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 
Hope withering fled—and Mercy sigh’d farewell !§ 
=e : 
Slight are the outward signs of evil thought, 
Within—within—’twas there the spirit wrought! 
Love shows all changes—Hate, Ambition, Guile, 
Betray no further than the bitter smile ; 
The lip’s least curl, the lightest paleness thrown 
Along the govern’d aspect, speak alone 
Of deeper passions; and to judge their mien, 
He, who would see, must be himself unseen. 
Then—with the hurried tread, and upward eye, 
The clenched hand, the pause of agony, 
hat listens, starting, lest the step too near 
pproach intrusive on that mood of fear : ; 
Then—with each feature working from the heart, 
With feelings loosed to strengthen—not depart : 
That rise—conyulse—contend—that freeze or glow. 
Flush in the cheek, or damp upon the brow ; 
Then—Stranger ! iftthou canst, and tremblest not, 
Behold his soul—the rest that soothes his lot! 
Mark—how that lone and blighted bosom sears 
The scathing thought of execrated years ! 
Behold—but who hath seen, or e’er shalt see, 
Man as himself—the secret spirit free ? 


xT. 
Yet was not Conrad thus by Nature sent 
To lead the guilty—guilt’s worse instrument— 
His soul ‘was changed, before his deeds had driven 
Him forth to war with man and forfeit heaven. 
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Warp’d by the world in Disappointment’s school, 

In words too wise, in conduct ¢Here’a fool ; 

Too firm to yield, and far too proud to’stoop, 

Doom’d by his very virtues for a ‘dupe, _ 

He cursed those virtues as the cause of ill, 

And not the traitors who betray’d him still ; 

Nor deem’d that gifts bestow’d on better men 

Had left him joy, and means to give again. 
Fear’d—shunn’d—belied—ere youth had lost her force, 
He hated man too much to feel remorse, 

And thought the voice of wrath a sacred call, . 
To pay the injuries of some on all. : 

He knew himself a villain—but he deem’d. 

The rest no better than the thing he seem’d; — 

And scorn’d the best as hypocrites who hid ~ 

Those deeds the bolder spirit plainly did. 

He knew himself detested, but he knew ; 

The hearts that loath’d him, crouch’d and dreaded too. 
Lone, wild, and strange, he stood alike exempt 

From all affection and from all contempt : oy 
His name could sadden, and his acts surprise ; 

But they that fear’d him dared not to despise: 

Man spurns the worm, but pauses ere he wake 

The slumbering venom of the folded snake <¥ 

The first may turn—but not avenge the blow; 

The last expires—but leaves no living foe; 

Fast to the doom’d offender’s form it clings, 

And he may crush—not conquer—still it stings! 


xII. M 
None are all evil—quickening round his heart, 
One softer feeling would not yet depart; 
Oft could he sneer at others as beguiled P 
By passions worthy of a fool or child ; She 
Yet ’gainst that passion vainly still he strove, 5 
And even in him it asks the name of Love! 
Yes, it was love—unchangeable—unchanged, 
Felt but for one from whom he never ranged ; 
Though fairest captives daily met his , 
He shunn’d, nor sought, but coldly pass’d them by; ny 
Though many a beauty droop’d in prison’d bower, 
None ever soothed his most unguarded hour. 
Yes—it was Love—if thoughts of tendernese, 
Tried in temptation, strengthen’d by distress, 
Unmoved by absence, firm in every clime, 
And yet—Oh more than all !—untired by time - a 
Which nor defeated hope, nor baffled wile, - a 
Could render sullen were she ne’er to smile, - 
Nor rage could fire, nor sickness fret to vent 
On her one murmur of his discontent ; 


Which removed, nor to remor— 
If there be love in was Jove! 
He was a i shower 


On him—but not the passion, nor its power, 


Small merit claims—but “twas my hope 
To teach my few with numbers still to cope; 
Long have I led them—not to vainly bleed : 

© medium now—we perish or succeed | 

let it be—it irks not me to die; 

But thus to urge them whence they cannot fly. 
My lot hath long had little of my care, 
But chafes my pride thus baffled in the snare: 
Is this my skill? my,craft? to set at last 


Oh Fate !—accuse thy folly, not thy fte— 
She may redeem thee still—anor yet too late.” 


xIv. 
Thus with himself communion held he, till 
He reach’d the summit of his tewer-crown’d hill: 
There at the portal paused—for wild and sait 
Throagh te hak eae ae 
Through the high lattice far yet sweet rung, 
And thawe the soles thes ied etoile Gein 
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1. 
“ Deep in my soul that tender secret dwells, 
Lonely and lost to light for evermore, A 
Save when to thine my h responsive swells; 
Then trembles into sile beforé. 


2. 
“‘ There, in its centre, a sepulchral lamp ; 
Burns the slow flame, eternal—but unseen ” 
Which not the darkness of despaircan damp, ™ 
Though vain its ray as it had never been. 
~ 


3. 
“Remember me—Oh! pass not thou my grave 
Without one thought whose relics there recline =-§-_ # 
The only pang my bosom dare not brave » 
Must be to find forgetfulness in thine. 


4, F 

“* My fondest—faintest—latest accents hear : 

Grief for the dead not Virtue can reprove ; 
Then give me all I ever ask’d—a tear, , 

The first—last—sole reward 01 so much love !” 
‘ bad 
He pass’d the portal—eross’d the corridore, 
Arid reach’d the chamber as the strain gave o’ér: 
“My own Medora! sure thy song is sad—” 


“In Conraf’s absence wouldst thou have it glad ? 
Without thine ear to listen to my lay, 
Still must my song my thoughts, my soul betray ; 
Still must each accent to my bosom suit, 
My heart unhush’d—although my lips were mute! 
Oh! many a night on this lone couch reclined, 
My dreaming fear with storms hath wing’d the wind 
And deem’d the breath that faintly fann’d thy sail 
The murmuring prelude of the ruder gale; 
Though soft, it seem’d the low prophetic dirge. 
That mourn’d thee floating on the savage sfirge: 
Still would I rise to rouse the beacon fire, 
Lest spies less true should let the blaze expire ; 
And many a restless hour outwatch’d each star, - 
And morning came—and still thou wert afar. 
Oh! how the chill blast on my bosom blew, 
And day broke dreary on my troubled view, 
And still I gazed and gazed—and not a prow 
Was granted to my tears—my truth—my vow! 
At length—’twas noon—I hail’d and blest the mast 
That met my sight—it near’d—Alas! it passed ! 
Another came—Oh God! we thine at last! 

; G 
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Would that those day’s were over! wilt thou ne’er, 
My Conrad! learn the joys of peace to share! 

Sure thou hast more than wealth, and many a home 
As bright as this invites us not to ream : 

Thou know’st it is not peril that I fear, 

I only tremble when thou art not here ; 

Then not for mine, but that far dearer life, 

Which fliesfrom love.and languishes for strife— 
How strange that heart, to me so tender still, 
Should war with nature and its better will !” 


_ 

“ Yea, strange indeed—that heart hath long been changed; 
Worm-like ’twas trampled—adder-like avenged, 
Without one hope on earth beyond thy love, 

And scarce a glimpse of mercy froni above. 

Yet the same feeling which thou dost con‘temn, 

My very love to thee ‘is hate to them, 

So closely mingling here, that disentwined, 

I ceased to love thee when I love mankind: 

Yet dread not this—the proof of all the past 

Assures the future that my love will last ? 

But—Oh, Medora! nerve thy gentler heart, 

This hour again—but not for long—we part.’’ 

J This hour we part! my heart foreboded this : 

Thus ever fade ry fairy dreams of bliss. 

This hour—it cannot be—this hour away! 

Yon bark hath hardly anchored in the bay ; 

Her consort still is absent, and her crew e 
Have need of rest before they toil anew : 

My love thou mock’st my weakness; and would’st steel 
My breast before the time when it must feel ; 

But trifle now no more with my distress,  * 

Such mirth hath less of play than bitterness. 

Be silent, Conrad !—dearest ! come and share » 
The feast these hands delighted to prepare ; 

Light toil! to cull and dress thy frugal fare! 

See, I have pluck'd the fruit that promised best, 

And where not sure, perplex’d, but pleased, I guess’d 
At such as seem’d the fairest ; thrice the hill 

My steps have wound to try the coolest rill; 

Yes! thy sherbet to-night will sweetly flow, 

See how it sparkles in its vase of snow! 

The grapes’ gay juice thy bosom never cheers ; . 
Thou more than Moslem when the cup appears: 
Think not I mean to chide—for I rejoice 

What others deem a penance is thy choice. 

But come, the board is spread ; our silver lamp 

Is trimm’d, and heeds not the sirocco’s damp : 

Then shall my handmaids while the time along, 

And join with me tne dance, or wake the song; - 
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Or my guitar, which:still thou lov’st to hear, —, 

Shall soothe or lull—or, shouid it vex thine ear, 

We'll turn the tale, by, Ariosto told, .. 

Of fair Olympia loy: f old.” 

Why—thou wert worse than he who broke his vow 

To that lost damsel, shouldst thou leave now ; 

Or even that traitor chief—I’ve seen thee Smile, > 
When the clear sky show’d Ariadne’s Isle, FP 

Which I have pointed from these cliffs the while: 

And thus, half sportive, half in fear, I snide 

Lest time should raise that doubt to more than dread, 
Thus Conrad, too, will quit me for the main: . 
And he deceived me—for—he came again!” . 

“ Again—again—and oft again—my love! ee 
If there be life below, and hope above, . ; *; 
He will return—but now, the moments bring 
The time ef parting with redoubled wing ; 

The why—the where—what boots it now to tell? 
Since all must end in that wild word—farewell le 
Yet would I fain—did time allowdisclose— 
Fear not—these are no formidable foes; 

And here shall watch a more than wonted guard, 
For sudden siege and long defence prepared : 
Nor be thou lonely—though thy lord’s away, 
Our matrons and thy handmaids with thee stay ; 
And this thy comfort—that, when next we meet, 
Security shall make repose more sweet. 
List—'tis the bugle ”—Juan shrilly blew — 

“ One kiss—one more—another—Onh! Adieu!” 


She rose—she sprang—she clung to his embrace, 

Till his heart heaved beneath her hidden face, 

He dared not raise to his that deep-blue eye, 

Which gowncast droop’d in tearless agony. 

Her long fair hair lay floating o’er his arms, 

In all the wildness of dishevell’d charms; 

Scarce beat that bosom where his image dwelt 

So full—that feeling seem’d almost unfelt ! : 

Hark—peals the thunder of the signal gun! ’ 

It told ’twas sunset—and he cursed that sun. my 

‘ Again—again—that form he madly press’d, . 

Which mutely clasp’d, imploringly caress’d! ee” « we 
And tottering to the couch his bride he-bore, eS 
One moment gazed—as if to gaze no more; e 
Felt—that for him earth held but her alone, % t 
Kiss’d her cold forehead—turn’d—is Conrad gone? 


xv. 
«« And is he gone !”’—on sudden solitude 
How oft that fearful question will intrude! 
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“’Twas but an instant past—and here he stood! 
And now’’—without the portal’s porch ske rush’d, 
And then at length her tears in freedom gush’d ; 
Big—bright—and fast, unknown to her they. fell ; 
But still her lips refused to send—“ Farewells ” 
For in that word—that fatal word—howe’er 
We promise—hdpe—believe—there breathes despair, - 
O’er every feature of that still, pale face, 
Had sorrow fix’'d what time can ne’er erase: 
The tender blue of that large loving eye 
Grew frozen with its gaze on vacancy, 

*Till—Oh, how far! it caught a glimpse of him, 
And then it flow’d—and phrensied seem’d to swim, 
Through those long, dark, and glistening lashes dew’d 
With drops of sadness oft to be renew’d. 
“Fle’s gofie ;” against her heart that hand is driven, 
Convulsed and quick—then gently raised to heaven ; 
She look’d and saw the heaving of the main ; 
The white sail set-—she dared not look again ; 
But turn’d with sickening soul within the gate— 
“Tt is no dream—and I am desolate!” 
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From crag to crag descending—swiftly sped 

Stern Conrad down, nor once he turned his head ; 
But shrunk whene’er the windings of his way 
Forced on his eye what he would not survey, 

His lone, but lovely dwelling on the steep, 

That hail’d him first when homeward from the deep ; 
And she—the dim and melancholy star, 

Whose ray of beauty reach’d him from afar, 

On her he must not gaze, he must not think, 
There he might rest—but on Destruction’s brink ? 
Yet once almost he stopp’d—and nearly gave 

His fate to chance, his projects to the wave: 

But no—it must not be—a worthy chief 

May melt, but not betray to woman’s grief. 

He sees his bark, he notes how fair the wind, 
And sternly gathers all his might of mind: 

Again he hurries on—and as he hears 

The clang of tuifult vibrate on his éars, 

The busy sounds, the bustle of the shore, 

The shout, the signal, and the dashing oar; 

As marks his eye the seaboy on the mast, 

The anchors rise, the sails unfurling fast, 

The waving kerchiefs of the crowd that urge 
That mute adieu to those who stem the surge; 
And more than all, his blood-red flag aloft, 

He marvell’d how his heart could scem so soft. 
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Fire in his glance, and wildness in his breast, 
He feels of all his former self possest ; 

« He bounds—he flies—until his footsteps reach 
The verge where ends the cliff, begins the beach, 
There checks his speed ; but pauses less to breathe 
The breezy freshness of the deep beneath, - 

Than there his wonted statelier step renew ; 
Nor rush, disturb’d by haste, to vulgar view :. 
For well had Conrad learn’d to curb the crowd, 
By arts that veil, and oft preserve the proud; 
His was the lofty port, the distant mien, % 
Tifat seems to shun the sight—and awes if seen: 
The solemn aspect and the high-born eye, 
That checks low mirth, but lacks not courtesy ; 
All these he wielded to command assent ; 
But where he wish’d to win, so well unbent, 
That kindness cancell’d fear in those who heard, 
And other’s gifts show’d mean beside his word, 
When echo’d to the heart as from his own 

- His deep yet tender melody of tone: 
But such was foreign to his wonted mood, 
He cared not what he soften’d, but subdued; 
The evil passions of his youth had made 
Him value less who loved—than what obey’d. 


xvii. 


Around him mustering ranged his ready guard. 
Before him Juan stands—“ Are all prepared ?” 

“ They are—nay more—embark’d: the latest boat 
Waits but my chief-——” - 


“My sword, and my capote.” 
Soon firmly girded’on, and lightly slung, 
His belt and cloak were o’er his shoulders flung: 
“‘ Call Pedro here!”” He comes—and Conrad bends 
With all the courtesy he deign’d his friends ; 

’“ Receive these tablets, and peruse with care, 
Words of high trust and truth are’graven there ; 
Double the guard, and when Anselmo’s bark 
Arrives, let him alike these orders mark: 

In three days (serve the breeze) the sun shall shine 
On our return—till then all peace be thine!” 

This said, his brother Pirate’s hand he wrung, 
Then to his boat with haughty gesture sprung. 
Flash’d the dipt oars, and sparkling with the stroke 
Around the waves phosphoric! brightness broke; ~ 
They gain the vessel—on the deck he stands,— 
Shrieks the shrill whistle—ply the busy hands—- 
He marks how well the ship her helm obeys, 

How gallant all her crew—and deigns to praise, 


’ 
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His eyes of pride to young Gonsalyo turn— 

Why .doth he start, and inly seem to mourn ? 
Alas! those eyes beheld his rocky tower, 

And live a moment o’er the parting hour: 
She—his Medora—did she mark the prow? . 

Ah! never loved he half so much as now! 

But much must yet be done ere dawn of day— 
Again he mans himself and turns away; 

Down to the cabin with Gonsalvo bends, 

And there unfolds his plan—his means—and ends : 
Before them burns the lamp, and spreads the chart, 
And all that speaks and aids the naval art ; 

They to the midnight watch protract debate; 

To anxious eyes what hour is ever late ? 

Meantime the steady breeze serenely blew, 

And fast and falcon-like the vessel flew : 

Pass’d the high headlands of each clustering isle, 
To gain their port—long—long ere morning smile: 
And soon the night-glass through the narrow bay - 
Discovers where the Pacha’s galleys lay. | 
Count they each sail—and mark how there supine 
The lights in vain o’er heedless Moslem shine. 
Secure, unnoted, Conrad’s prow pass’d by, 

And anchor’d where his ambush meant to lie! 
Screén’d from espial by the jutting cape, 

That rears on high its rude fantastic shape. 

Then rose his band to duty—not from sleep— 
Equipp’d for deeds alike on land or deep; 

While lean’d their leader o’er the fretting flood, 
And calmly talk’d—and yet he talk’d of blood ! 


i - 


CANTO THE SECOND. 


* Conosceste i dubiosi desiri?””—DANTE. 


pi, . 
In Coron’s bay floats many a galley light, 
Through Coron’s lattices the lamps are bright, 
For Seyd, the Pacha, makes a feast to-night : 
A feast for promised triumph yet to come, 
When he shall drag the fetter’d Rovers home : 
This hath he sworn by Alla and his sword, 
And faithful to his firman and his word, 
His summon’d prows collect along the coast, 
And great the gathering crews, and loud the boast ; 


~ Ere yet his tongue the trusted tidings bore : 
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AliBady shared the captives and the -prize, ** 

Though far the distant foe they thus despise; " 

"Lis but to sail—no doubt to-morrow’s Sun . Pelt 
Will see the Pirate$ bound—their haven won ! 2 ¥ ai 
Meautime the watch may slumber, if they will, al ij 
Nor only wake to war, but dreaming kill. -_" i 
Though all, who can, disperse on shore and seek 

To flesh their growing valour on the Greek; - 

How well such deed becomes'the turban’d brave— 


-" 
™ 


To bare the sabre’s edge before a siave! 
Infest his dwelling—but forbear to slay, 7 “. 


Their arms are strong, yet merciful to-day, 

And do not deign to smite because they may ! 

Unless some gay caprice suggests the blow, 

To keep in practice for the coming foe. 

Revel and rout the evening hours beguile, : - 
And-they who wish to wear a head must smile; a 
For Moslem mouths produce their choicest cheer, 

And hoard their curses till the coast is clear. 


High in his hall reclines 
Around—the bearded e Ca 
bne ~ pilaff— . 

Forbidden draughts, ’tis said, he dared to quaff, ’ 

Though to the rest the sober berry’s juice,? 

The slaves bear round for rigtd Moslems’ use; 

The long-chibouque’s® dissolving cloud supply, - 

While dance the Almas’ to wild minstrelsy. 

The rising morn will view the chiefs embark ; ‘ 

But waves are somewhat treacherous in the dark: 

And revellers may more securely sleep 

On silken couch than o’er the rugged deep; 

Feast there who can—nor combat till they must, - 
And less to conquest than to Korans trust ; 

And yet the numbers crowded in his host s 
Might warrant more than even the Pacha’s boast, 


Ill. 


With cautious reverence from the outer gate, 
Slow stalks the slave, whose office there to wait, 
Bows his bent head—his hand salutes the floor, x 


+ 


“A captive Dervise, from the pirate’s nest ef 3 icy 

Escaped, is here—himself would tell the rest.”8 «9% © e . 
He took the sign from Seyd’s assenting eye, nde 

And led the holy man in silence nigh. se « 
His arms were folded on his dark-green vest, ‘ = * 
His step was feeble, and his look deprest ; ‘s . 


' > * 
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Yet worn he seem’d of hardship more than years, . 

And pale his cheek with penance, not from fears. ~ 

Yow’d to his God—his sable locks he wore, 

And these his lofty cap rose proudly o’er: 

Around his form his loose long robe was thrown, 

And wrapt a breast bestow’d on heaven alone; 

Submissive, yet with self-possession mann’d, — 

He calmly met thé curious eyes that scann’d; 

And question of his nesters ould seek, ad 
_, Before the Pacha’s will all ’d to speak. P 

exe a 
“ Whence com’st thou Dervise?” . 
: “ From the outlaw’s den, 
A fugitive—” , . 
“ Thy capture where and when?” 

“ From Scalanovo’s port to Scio’s isle, 
The Saick was bound; but-Alla did not smile % 
Upon our course—the Moslem merchant’s gains 
The Rovers won: our limbs have worn their chains. 
I had no death to fear, nor wealth to boast, 
Beyond the wandering freedom which I lost ; 
At length a fisher’s humble boat by night 
Afforded hope, and offer’d chance of flight ; 
I seized the hour, and = achat Wh can & 
With thee—mongamighty acha! who can fear?’ . 
“« How speedthe outlaws ? stand they 
Their plundedd weal ] obber’s 0} 
Dream they of this ; 
To view with fire the 


“ Pacha! the fetter’d capti 
That weeps for flight, 
I only heard the reckless ar, 
Those waves that would n ear me from the shore: 
only mark’d the glerious sun and sky, - 

Too bright—too blue—for my captivity ; e 
And felt—that all which Freedom’s bosom cheers, 
Must break my chain before it dried my tears. 

~ This may’st thou judge, at least, from my escape, 
They little deem of aught in peril’s shape; 
Else vainly had I pray’d or sought the chance 
That leads me here—if oes with vigilance : 


The careless guard that did yot see me fly, > 
May wich idly when thy power is nigh. 
Pacha !—my limbs are faint—andmature craves 


Food for my hunger, restfrom tossing waves : 
Permit my absence—peace be with thee! Peace | 
With all around !—now grant repose—release.’’ % 


= » ag 
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ay, , Derviel- T have more to question—stay, 
I do command thee—sit—dost hear ?—obey! 
More I must ask, and food the slaves shall bring: ‘ ‘a 
Thou shalt not pine where all are banqueting : 
The supper done—prepare thee to reply, hs 


Clearly and ee Ie ot mystery.” : 
’Twere vain to ae. shook the pious man, 
Who look’d not loving! geen 

or show’d high relish for the nquet prest, 

d.less respect for every fellow guest. 

Twas but a moment’s pee het ps > 
Along his cheek, and trang as fast : 
-“Heysate him down in silence, and his look, 
Resumed the calmness which before forsook : 
The feast was usher’d in—but sumptuous fare 
He shunn’d as if some poison mingled there. 


For one so long condemin’d to toil and fast, 
Methinks he strangely spares the rich repast. 


‘* What ails thee, Dervise ?. eat—dost thou suppose 
This feast a Christian’s? or my friends thy foes ? 
Why dost thou shun the s tt ? — sacred pledge, 
Which, once partaker e sabre’s edge, 
Makes even conten! in peace unite, 


And hated hosts *, to ae ve 


It may seem § 
That peril r 


+ 


Infringed our order’s rule, the Prophet ’g rage * 


To Mecca’s dome Be sind bar my pilgrimage.” 5 


“ Well—as thor 

One question an 

How many ?— 
at star—w. 


er; then im peace depart. ‘ 
as iii ure be day? “” 
sl sting on the bay ? 7 


* Ho! treachery! my guards my scimitar! 

The galleys feed the flames—and I afar! » 2 ‘ 
Accursed Dervise ! !—these thy tidings—tho " 
Some villain spy—seize—cleave jim—slay m/new |”? 


rose the Dervise with that burst of light, 


Nor less his oe of form aaa the sight : “gy - 
= 
€ 
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Up rose that Dervise—not-in saintly garb, i. 
But like a warrior bounding on his barb, 

Dash’d his high cap, and tore his robe away— 
Shone his mail’d breast, and flash’d his sabre’s ray! 
His close but glittering casque, and sable plume, 
More glittering eye, and black brow’s sabler gloom, 
Glared on the Moslems’ eyes some Afrit sprite, 
Whose demon death-blow left no hope for fight. 
The wild confusion, and the swarthy glow 

Of flames on high, and tor from below; 

The shriek of terror, and the mingling yell— - ag 
For sWords began tg clash, and shouts to swell— _ “? 
Flung o’er that spot of earth the air of hell! . 
Distracted, to and fro, the flying slaves , 
Behold but bloody shore and fiery waves;  ~ ” 
Nought heeded they the Pacha’s angry ery, 

They seize that Dervise !—seize of Zatanai !!° 

He saw their terror—check’d the first despair 

That urged him but to stand and perish there, 

Since far too early and too well obey’d, 

The flame was kindled ere the signal made; 

He saw their terror—from his baldrie drew 

His bugle—brief the blast—but shrilly blew; 

’Tis answer’d—* Well ye speed, my gallant crew} 
Why did I doubt their Quickness r? 

And deem design had left me single here ?”” me 


And scarce an arm dare rise to guard i : 

Even Seyd, convulsed, o’erwhelm’d, with +, Surprise, 
Retreats befoft him, though he still defies. . 
No craven he—and yet he dread 


s blazing galleys -still distract his sight, 
He tore his beard, and foaming fled the fight ;" 
For now the Pirates pass’d the Haram gate, - 
And burst within—and it were death to wait ; 
Where wild Amazement shrieking—kneeling—throws 
The sword aside—in vain—the blood o’erflows ! 
The Corsairs pouring, haste to where within, aed 
Invited Conrad’s bugle, and the din e 
Of groaning victims, and wild cries for life, “4 
Proclaim’d how well he did the work of strife. wd 
They shout to find bim grim and nel there, 
A * Soria tiger mangling iff his lair ! 
B short their greeting—shorter his reply— 
“Tis, well—but Seyd escapes—and he must die— 


+ 
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ath been done—but more remains to do— 
eir galleys blaze—why not their city too .” 


v- 


Quick at the word—they seized him each a torch, 
And fire the dome from minaret to porch. 
A stern delight was fix’d in Conrad’s eye, 
But sudden sunk—for on his ear the cry ‘ 
Of.women struck, and a dly knell 
Knock’d at that heart unmoved by battle’s yell. 
“ Oh! burst the Haram—wrong not on your lives 
One female form—remember—we have wives. ~ 
On them such outrage Vengeance will repay ; 
Man is our foe, and such ’tis ours to slay: 
But still we spared—must spare the weaker prey. 
Oh! I forgot—but Heaven will not forgive 
If at my word the helpless cease to live : 
Follow who will—I go—we yet have time 
Our souls to ligkten of at least a crime.’’ 
He climbs the crackling stair—he bursts the door, 
Nor feels his feet glow scorching with the floor ; 
His breath choked gasping with the volumed smoke, 
But still from room to room his way he broke. 
They search—they find—they save—with lusty arms 
Each bears a prize of unregarded charms; —_, 
Calm their loud fears ; sustain their sinking frames 
With all the care defenceless beauty claims: 
So well could Conrad tame their fiercest mood, 
And check the very hands with gore imbrued. 
But who is she ? whom Conrad’s arms convey ~ 
From reeking pile and combat’s wreck—away— 
Who but the love of him he dooms to bleed ? 
The Haram queen—but still the slave of Seyd! 

wm 2 
Brief time had Conrad now to greet Gulnare.!? 
Few words to re-assure the trembling fair ; 
For in that pause compassion snatch’d from war, 
The foe before retiring, fast and far, ‘ 
With wonder saw their footsteps unpursued, 


First slowlier fled—then rallied—then withstood, 
This Seyd perceives, then first perceives how oa 


_, Compared with his, the Corsair’s roving crew, 
e "Nahin o’er his error, as he eyes 


he ruin wrought by panic and surprise. i Boe 
Alla il Alla! Vengeance swells the cry— ; 
ame mounts to rage that mus® atone or die! 


- “And flame for flame and blood for blood must tell, 
- The tide of triumph ebbs that flow’d too well— 
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When wyath returns to renovated strife, “1% 
And those who fought for conquest strike for life. 


Conrad beheld the danger—he beheld 

His followers faint by freshening foes repell’d : 

“ One effort—one—to break the circling host!” 
They form—unite—charge—waver—all is lost! 
Within a narrower ring compress’d, beset, 
H6peless, not heartless, strive and struggle yet-— 
‘Wh! now they fight in firmest file no more, 
Hemm’d in—cut off—cleft down—and trampled o’er ; 
But each strikes singly, silently, and home, _ 

And sinks outwearied rather than o’ercome, : 
His last faint quittance rendering with his breath, 
Till the blade glimmers in the grasp of death! 


vil. 


But first, ere came the rallying host to blows, 

And rank to rank, and hand to hand oppose, 
Gulnare and all her Haram handmaids freed, 

Safe in the dome of one who held their creed, 

By Conrad’s mandate safely were bestow’d, 

And dried those tears for life and fame that flow’d: 
And when that dark-eyed lady, young Gulnare, 
Recall’d those thoughts late wandering in despair, 
Much did she marvel o’er the courtesy, 

That smooth’d his accents; soften’d in his ey ’ 
’Twas strange—that robber thus with gore bede 
Seem’d gentler then than Seyd in fondest mood. 
The Pacha woo’d as if he deem’d the slave 

Must seem delighted with the heart he gave: 

The Corsair vow’d protection, soothed affright, 

As if his homage were a woman’s right. 

“ The wish is wrong—nay, worse for female—vain: 
Yet much I long to view that chief again ; 

If but to thank for, what my fear forgot, 

The life—my loving lord remember’d not!” 


Vit. 


And him she saw, where thickest carnage spread, 

But gather’d breathing from the happier dead : 

Far from his band, and battling with a host 

That deem right dearly won the field he lost, 
Fell’d—bleeding—baftled of the death he sought, 

And snatch’d to expiate all the ills he wrought ; : 
Preserved to linger and to live in vain, ‘ 
While Vengeance ponder’d o’er new plans of pain, 

And stanch’d the blood she saves to shed again— 

But drop for drop, for Seyd’s unglutted eye oe 
Would doom him ever dying—ne’er to die! 
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Can this be he ? triumphant late she saw, 
When his red hand’s wild gesture waved, a law! 
’Tis he indeed—disarm’d but undeprest, = _ 
His sole regret the life he still possest ; 
» His wounds foo slight, though taken with that will, 
Which would have kiss’d the hand that then could kill 
‘Yh were there none, of all the many given, 
To send his soul—he scarcely ask’d to heaven ? 
Must he alone of all retain his breath, 
Who more than all had striven and struck for death ? ~ 
He deeply felt—what mortal hearts must feel, * 
When thus reversed on faithless fortune’s wheel, 
For crimes committed, and the victor’s threat 
Of lingering tortures to repay the debt— 
He deeply, darkly felt; but evil pride 
That led to perpetrate—now serves to hide. 
Still in his stern and self-collected mien 
A conqueror’s more than captive’s air is seen. 
Though faint with wasting toil and stiffening wound, 
But few that saw—so calmly gazed around: 
Though the far shouting of the distant crowd, 
Their tremors o’er, rose insolently loud, 
The better warriors who beheld him near, 
Insulted not the foe who taught them fear ; 
And the grim guards that to his durance led, 
In silence eyed him with a secret dread. 


* 


The Leech was sent—but Arve in mercy—there, 
To note how much the life yet left could bear; 
He found enough to load with heaviest chain, 
And promise feeling for the wrench of pain : 
To-morrow—yea—to-morrow’s evening sun 
Will sinking see impalement’s pangs begun, 
And rising with the wonted blush of morn 
Behold how well or ill those pangs are borne. 
Of torments this the longest and the worst, 
Which adds all other agony to thirst, 

That day by day death still forbears to slake, 
While famish’d vultures flit around the stake. 
“Oh! water—water !’—smiling Hate denies 
The victim’s prayer—for if he drinks—he dies. 
This was his doom :—the Leech, the guard were gone, 
And left proud Conrad fetter’d and alone. 


7 


x. 
’Twere vain to eta’ to what his feelings grew— 
It even were doubtful if their victim knew. 
There is a war, a chaos of the mind, 
When ail its elements convulsed—combined—~ 


» 
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Lie dark and jarring with perturbed force, 

And gnashing with impenitent Remorse; 

That juggling fiend—who never spake before— 
But cries “ I warn’d thee!” when the deed is o’er. 
Vain voice! the spirit burning but unbent, 

May writhe—rebel—the weak alone repent ! 

Even in that lonely hour when most it feels, 

And, to itself, all—all that self reveals, 

No single passion, and no ruling thought 

That leaves the rest as once unseen, unsought ; 
But the wild prospect when the soul rev ews— 
All rushing through their thousand avenues, 
Ambition’s dreams expiring, love’s regret, 
Endanger’d glory, life itself beset ; 

The joy untasted, the contempt or hate 

’Gainst those who fain would triumph in our fate + 
The hopeless past, the hasting future driven 

Too quickly on to guess if hell or heaven ; 

Deeds, thoughts, and words, perhaps remember’d not 
So keenly till that hour, but ne’er forgot ; 

Things light or lovely in their acted time, 

But now to stern reflection each a crime ; 

The withering sense of evil unreveal’d, 

Not cankering less because the more conceal’d— 
All, in a word, from which all eyes must start, 
That opening sepulehre—the naked heart 

Bares with its buried woes, till Pride awake, 

To snatch the mirror from the soul—and break. 
Ay—Pride can veil, and Courage-brave it all, 
All—all—before—beyond—the deadliest fall. 
Each has some fear, and he who least betrays, 
The only hypocrite deserving praise : 

Not the loud recreant wretch who boasts and flies ; 
But he who looks on death—and silent dies. 

So steel’d by pondering o’er his far career, 

He halfway meets him should he menace near! 


xb 
In the high chamber of his highest tower 

Sate Conrad, fetter’d in the Pacha’s power. 

His palace perish’d in the flame—this fort 

Contain’d at once his captive and his court. - 

Not much could Conrad of his sentence blame, 

His foe, if vanquish’d had but shared the same :— 
Alone he sate—in solitude had scann’d 

His guilty bosom, but that breast he mann’d: 

One thought alone he could not—dared not meet— 

“ Oh, how these tidings will Medora greet?” ~ 
Then—only—then—his clanking hands he raised, - 
And strained with rage the chain on which he gazed : 
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But soon he found—or feign’d—or dream’d relief, 
And smiled in self-derision of his grief, 

“ And now come torture when it will—or may 
More need of rest to nerve me for the day!” 

This said, with langour to his mat he crept 

And, whatsoe’er his visions, quickly slept. 

’Twas hardly midnight when that fray begun, 

For Conrad’s plans matured, at once were done: 
And Havoc loathes so much the waste of time, 
She scarce had left an uncommitted crime. 

One hour beheld him since the tide he stemm’d— 
Disguised—discover’d— conquering —ta’en—condemn’d— 
A chief on land—an outlaw on the deep— 
Destroying—saving—prison’d—and asleep ! 


xil. 
He slept in calmest seeming—for his breath 
Was hush’d so deep—Ah! happy, if in death! 
He slept—Who o’er his placid slumber bends ? 
His foes are gone—and here he hath no friends: 
Is it sone seraph sent to grant him-grace ? 
No, ’tis an earthly form with heavenly face! 
Its white arm raised a lamp—yet gently hid, 
Lest the ray flash abruptly on the lid 
Of that closed eye, which opens but to pain, 
And once unclosed—but once may close again. 
That form, with eye so dark, and cheek so fair, 
And auburn waves of gemm’d and braided hair 
With shape of fairy lightness—naked foot, 
That shines like snow, and falls on earth as mute— 
Through guards and dunnest night how came it there? 
Ah! rather ask what will not woman dare ? 
Whom youth and pity lead like thee, Gulnare! 
She could not sleep—and while the Pacha’s rest 
In muttering dreams yet saw his pirate guest, 
She left his side—his signet-ring she hore, 
Which oft in sport adorned her hand before— 
And with it, scarcely question’d, won her way 
Through drowsy guards that must that sign obey. 
Worn out with toil, and tired with changing blows, 
Their eyes had envied Conrad his repose ; 
And chill and nodding at the turret door, 
They stretch their listless limbs, and watch no more: 
Just raised their heads to hail the signet-ring, 
Nor ask or what or who the sign may bring. 


XIII. 
_ She gazed in wonder, ‘‘ Can he calmly sleep, 
While other eyes his fall or ravage weep? 
And mine in restlessness are wandering here— 
What sudden spell hath made this man so dear? 


fe, 
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True—'tis to him aa more, I owe, 
And me and mine he d from worse than woe: » 
Tis late to think—but soft—his slumber breaks— 
How heavily he sighs !he starts—awakes !” 


He raised his head—and dazzled with the ligl:t, 
His eye seem’d dubious if it saw aright: 

He mov’d his hand—the grating-of his chain 

Too harshly told him that he lived again. 

“ What is that form ? if not a shape of air, 
Methinks, my jailor’s face show’s wond’rous fair !” 


“ Pirate! thou knowest me not—but I am one, 
Grateful for deeds thou hast too rarely done; 

Look on me—and remember her, thy hand 

Snatch’d from the flames, and thy more fearful band. 
I come through darkness—and I scarce know why— 
Yet net to hurt—I would not see thee die.” 


“Tf so, kind lady! thine the only eye ~ 

That would not here in that gay hope delight ; 
Theirs is the chance—and let them use their right. 
But still I thank their courtesy or thine, 

That would confess me at so faira shrine!” 


Strange though it seem—yet with extremest grief 
Is link’d a mirth—it doth not bring relief— 

That playfulness. of Sorrow ne’er beguiles, 

And smiles in bitterness—but still it smiles; 

And sometimes with the wisest and the best, 

Till even the scaffold!s echoes with their jest ! 

Yet not the joy to which it seems akin— 

It may deceive all hearts, save that within. 
Whate’er it was that flash’d on Conrad, now 

A laughing wildness half unbent his brow : 

And these his accents had a sound of mirth, 

As if the last he could enjoy on earth ; 

Yet ’gainst his nature—for through that short life, 
Few thoughts had he to spare from gloomend strife. 


be . 


ee. 
“ Corsair! thy doom is named—but I haye power ~ 
To soothe the Pacha in his weaker hour. 


Thee would I spare—nay more—would save thee now; 
But this—time—hope—nor even thy strength allow; 
But all I can, I will: at least, delay RX=> 


The sentence that remits thee scarce a day. — 
More now were ruin—even thyself were loth 
The vain attempt should bring but both.” 
- Yes !—loth indeed :—my soul is nerved to all, ~ 
r fall’n too low to fear a further falls ‘~~~ 
a oe 


so 
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Tempt not thyself ae “me hope, 

Of flight from foes with whom I ¢ noe cope 
Unfit to-vanquish—shall I meanly fly, 

The one of all"my band that would not die ? 

Yet there is one—to whom my memory clings, « 
Till to these eyes her own wild softness springs, 
My sole resources in the path I trod 

Were these—my bark—my sword—my love—my God! 
The last I left in youth—he leaves me now— 
And Man but works his will to lay me low. 

I have no thought to mock his throne with prayer 
Wi tung from the coward crouching of despair ; 

It is enough—I breathe—and I can bear. 

My sword is shaken from the worthless hand 
That might have bettcr kept so true a brand ; 


My bark is sunk or captive—but my love— * 
For her in sooth my voice would mount above: 
Oh! she is all that still to earth can bind— ae 


And this will break a heart so more than kind, 
And blight a form—ill thine appear’d, Gulnare ! 
Mine eye ne’er ask’d if others were so fair.” 


« Thou lov’st another then ?—but what to me 

Is this—'tis nothing—nothing e’er can be: 

But yet—thou lov’st—and—Oh! I envy those . 
Whose hearts on hearts as faithful can repose, 

Who never feel the void—the wandering thought 
That sighs o’er visions—such as mine hath wrought.” 


“ Lady—methought thy love was his, for whom 
This arm redeem’d thee from a fiery tomb.” 


“ My love stern Seyd’s ! Oh—No—No—not my lgove— rh 


‘Yet much this heart, that strives no mo . once strove 
To meet his passion—but it would not 
I felt—I feel—love dwells with—with the estes ; 
T am a slave, a favour’d slave at best, 
a share his splendour, and seem very blest! 
Oft must my soul the question undergo, 
Of—* Dost thou love? ? and burn to answer ‘No!’ 
Oh! hard it is that fondness to sustain, 
And st not to fee) averse in vain; a 
ar ill the heart’s recoil to bear, 


He takes the , hand I give not—nor withhold— 

Its pulse nor check’d—nor quicken’d—ca]mly cold : 
And when rig drops a lifeless weight 

From one I never loyed enough to hate... 


No warmth these lips return by his imprest, ae 
And chill’d remembrance apngslege o’er the rest. 
ae 
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Yes—had I ever proved that passion’s zeal, 

The change to hatred\were at least to feel ~ 

But still—he goes unm fq teturns unsought— 

And oft when present—absent from my thought 

Cr when reflection comes—and come it must— a - 


I fear that henceforth ’twill but bring disgust 

I am his slave—but, in despite of pride, 

’Twere worse than bondage to become his bride. 

Oh! that this dotage of his breast would cease! | 

Or seek another and give mine release, ; 

But yesterday—I could have said, to peace ! — 
Yes—if unwonted fondness now I feign, 
Remember—captive! ’tis to break thy chain 
Repay the life that to thy handIowe . 

To give thee back to all endear’d below, 

Who share such love as I can never know. 
Farewell—morn breaks—and I must now away: 
"Till ‘cost me dear—but dread no death to-day !” ~ 


4 xv. Qe. 3 
She press’d his fetter’d fingers to her : 
~ And bow’d her head, and turn’d her to depart 
And noiseless as a lovely dream is gone. r 
And was she here? and is she now alone? | 
What gem hath dropp’d and sparkles o’er his chain? 
The tear most sacred, shed for other’s pain, 
That starts at once—bright—pure—from Pity’s mine 
Already polish’d by the hand divine ! 


° 
Oh! too convincing—dangerously dear— ~~ : : 
In woman’s eye the unanswerable tear “iad Gg 
That weapon of her weakness she can wield, ° 
‘~ To save,,subdue—at once her spear and shield : - Be 
Avoidsit—Virtue ebbs and Wisdom errs, i © 
Too fondly gazing On that grief of hers ! - 5 oe 
What lost a world, and bade a hero fly ?- z $ 
The timid tear in Cleopatra's eye, = . 
Yet be thesoft triumyir’s fault forgiv . . 
_ By this—how many lose not carth—butieaven ! 
Consign their,souls to man’s eternal foe, a5 
And seal their own to spare some wanton’s woe.” 
% re "Mee. My 
*Tis morn—and o’er his altered features play ~ om ' 
The beams—without the hope of yesterday. = 
What shall he be ere night? perchance a thing, 
O’er which the raven flaps her funeral wi . 
By his closed eye unheeded and unfelt; 


While sets that sun, the dews of eve 
Chill—we misty roun s 
Refroshigg: tA 


# 


—~ 

bandona.’? DANTE. 
* So * o 

Stow sinks, more lovely ere his Jacste run, 

Along Morea’s hills the setting sun; 

Not, as in northern climes, o bscurely y bright, ~ 

But one unclouded blaze of tine light! 

O’er the hush’d deep the yellow beam he throws, ° 

Gilds the green waye, that trémbles.as it glows? 

On old #gina’s rock, and Idra’s isle, ~* 

The god of gladness ‘sheds his parting smile; 
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O’er his own regions lingering, loves to shine,» * 
Though there his altars are no more divine. a 
Descending fast the mountain shadows kiss at: 
Thy glorious gulf, anconquer’d Salamis! ‘ 2 


Their azure arches through the long expanse 


More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance, .~- ~ 


And tenderest tints, their summits driven, ~ » | 

Mark his gay cou: own the hues-of benny ey a 

Till darkly shaded ic the dand and deep, 7 

Behind his Soece Pg ff he sinks toaleep. ms Tae, 
- - 


On such.an eve, his Pilest | beam he cz : 
When—Athens! here thy Wisest 'd his last. 
How watch’d 1 thy ‘better sons his farewell ray, == 4 


That closed their murder’d sage’s latest day! aj 1. 
* 


or yet—nor yet—Sol pauses on the hill— + 


e:precious hour of parting lingers still ;. ; 
A tk is light tag eyes, : © 
‘dark the mou 's once delightful-dyes: 


Gloom o’er the lovely land he seem’d to pour,” * “ 
The land, where Phoebus | never frown’d Before; - 
But € he sank b 


The arn woe wae quaff d— ‘rit fled; ; ; 


or fly— ;, 


The so C 
e can live or die! - 
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And, dun.and sombre. ’mid'the holy calm, 

Near Theseus’ fane yon solitary palm, 

All tinged with varied hues, arrest the‘eye— 
And dull were his that pass’d them heedless by. 


Again the Aigean, heard no more afar, 

Lulls his chafed breast from elemental war ; 

Again his wavesrin milder tints unfold 

Their long array of sapphire and of gold, 

Mix’d with the shades of many a distant isle, 

That frown— where gentler.ocean seems to smile. 

I. 

Not now my theme—why turn my thoughts to thee? 
‘Oh! who can look along thy native sea, 

Nor dwell upon thy name, whate’er the tale, 

So-much its magic must o’er all prevail ? 

Who that beheld that Sun upon thee set, 

Fair Athens! could thine evening face forget ? 
Not he—whose heart nor time nor distance frees, 

Spell-bound within the clustering Cyélades ! 
“Nor seems this homage foreign to his strain, 

His Corsiar’s isle was once thine own domain— 


_ Would that with freedom it were thine again 7 


Ill. X 
The sun hath sunk—and, darker tham the night, 
Sinks with its beam upon the beacon height— 
Medora’s heart—the third day’s come and gone— ~ 


With it he comes not—sends not—faithless one! e - 


The wind was fair though light ; and storms were none, 
“Last eve Anselmo’s bark return’d, and yet : 
‘His only tidings that they had not met! 
Though wild, as now, far different were the tale 
Had Conrad waited for that single sail. 


The night-breeze freshens—she that day had pass’d_ » 
In watching all that Hope proclaim’d a mast; - 
Sadly she sate—on high—Impatience bore 
At last her footsteps to the midnight shore, 
And there she wander’d, heedless of the spray 
That dash’d her garments oft, and warn’d away : 
She saw hot—felt not this—nor dared depart, © 
Nor deem’d it cold—her chill was at her heart ; 

~ Till grew such-certainty from that suspense— " 
His very sight had shock’d from life or sense ! 


It came at last—a sad and shatter’d boat, | 

Whose inmates first beheld whom first they sought ; 
Some bleeding—all most wretched—these the few— 
Scarce knew they how escaped—this ghey kgm . 
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In silence, darkling, each appear'd to wait | ‘ 
His fellow’s mournful guess at Conta’ fat a4 iy 
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Something they wouid have said ; but seem’d to fear 
To trust their accents to Medora’s ear. 

She saw at once, yet sunk not—trembled not— - 

_ Beneath that grief, that loneliness of lot, » 
Within that meek fair form, were feelings high, . . , 
That déem’d not till they found their energy. ° 
While yet was Hope—they soften’d—flutter’d—wept— 
All lost—that softness died not—but it slept ; 

And o’er its slumber rose that Strength which said, 

“ With nothing left to love—ihere’s nought to dread.” _ 
’Tis more than nature’s; like the burning might 
Delirium gathers from the fever’s height. : 


“« Silent you stand—nor would I hear you tell 
What—speak not—breathe not—for I know it well— 
Yet would I ask—almost my lip denies 

The—quick your answer—tell me where he lies.” 


“ Lady! we know not—scarce with life we fled, 
But here is one denies that he is dead: 
He saw him bound; and bleeding—but alive.” 


~* « 


She heard no turther—’twas in vain to strive— 

So throbb’d each gees thought—till then withstood; 
Her own dark soal se words at once subdued: 
She totters—falls—and senseless had the wave 
Perchance but snatch’d her from another ‘grave ; 
But that with hands though rude, yet weeping eyes, 
They yield such aid as Pity’s haste supplies ; 

Dash o’er her deathlike cheek the ocean dew, 
Raise—fan—sustain—till life returns anew ; 

Awake her handmaids, with the matrons leave 

That fainting form o’er which they gaze and grieve ; 
Then seek Anselmo’s cavern, to report 

The tale too tedious—when the triumph short. 


’ ity. 
In that wild council words wax’d warm strange, 
With thoughts of ransom, rescue, and revenge ; 
All,save repose or flight : and still lingering there 
Breathed Conrad’s spirit, and forbade despair ; 
What’er his fate—the breasts he form’d and led, 
Will save him living, or appease him dead. 
Woe to his foes! there yet survive a few, * 
Whose deeds are daring, as their hearts are true.” 
ep 
Within the Haram’s secret chamber sate ; : 
Stern Seyd, still pondering o’er his Captive’s fate s 
His thoughts on love and hate alternate dwell, 
Now with Gulnare, and now in Conrad’s cell ; 
10 
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Here at his:feet the lovely slave reclined : 
Surveys his brow—would soothe his gloom of mind; 
While many’an anxious glance her large dark eye 
Sends dn its-idle search for sympathy, / 

His only bends in seeming o’er his beads,!7—* 

But inly views his victim as he bleeds. * 


a 

“ Pacha! the day is thine; and on,thy crest 

Sits Triumph—Conrad taken—fall’n the rest ! 

His doom is fix’d—he dies: and well his fate 
Was earn’d—yet much tdo worthless for thy hate: 
Methinks, a short release, for ransom told 

With all his treasure, not unwisely sold; ™ 
Report speaks largely of his pirate-hoard— 
Would*that of thissemy Pacha were the lord! 
While baffled, weaken’d by this fatal fray— 
Watch’d—follow’d—he were then an easier prey; 
But once cut off—the remnant of his band 
Embark their wealth, and seek a safer strand.” 


“ Gulnare !—if for each drop of blood a gem 

Were offer’d rich as Stamboul’s diadem ; 

If for each hair of his a massy mine 

Of virgin ore should supplicating shine ; 

If ali our Arab tales divulge or dream 

Of wealth were here—that gold should not redeem: . 
It had not now redeem’d a single hour ; 

But that I know him fetter’d, in my power ; 

And, thirsting for revenge, I ponder still 

On pangs that longest rack, and latest kill.” 


“ Nay, Seyd!—I seek not to restrain thy rage, 
Too justly Moved for mercy to assuage ; 

My thoughts were only to secure for thee 

His riches—thus released, he were not free: 
Disabled, shorn of half his might and band, 
His capture could but wait thy first command.” 


“ His capture could /—and shall I then resign 
One day to him—the wretch already mine? ‘ 
Release my foe !—at whose remonstrance ?—thine. 
Fair suitor !—to thy virtuous gratitude, 
That thus repays this Giaour’s relenting mood, 
Which thee and thine alone of all could spare, 

o doubt—regardless if the prize were fair, 
My thanks and praise alike are due—now hear ! 
I have a counsel for thy gentler ear : 
I do mistrust thee, woman! and each word 
Of thine stamps truth on all Suspicion heard. 
Borne in his arms through fire from yon Serai— 
Say, wert thou lingering there with him to fly.? 
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Thou need’st not answer—thy confession speaks, 
Already reddening on thy guilty cheeks; 

Then, lovely dame, bethink thee! and beware?” 
’Tis not his life alone*may claim stich care : : 
Another word .and—nay—I need no more. > 
Accursed was the moment when he bore 

Thee from the flames, which better far—but—nq— 
I then had mourn’d thee witha lover’s woe— 
Now ’tis thy lord that warns—deceitful thing ! 
Know’st thou that I can clip thy wanton wihg? 
In words alone I am not wont to chafe: ¥ 
Look to thysel soe deem thy falsehood safe !” 


He rose—and slowly, sternly thence withdrew, 
Rage in his eye and threats in his adieu: 

Ah! little reck’d that chief of womanhood— 
Which frowns ne’er quell’d, nor menaces subdued; 
And little deem’d he what thy heart, Gulnare! 
When soft could feel, and when incensed could dare. 
His doubts appear’d to wrong—nor yet she knew 
How deep the root from whence compassion grew— 
She was a slave—from such may captives claim 

A fellow-feeling, differing but in name; 

Still half unconscious—heedless of his wrath, 

Again she ventured on the dangerous path, 

Again his rage repell’d—until arose 

That strife of thought, the source of woman’s woes! 


Vi. 


Meanwhile—long anxious—weary—stillthe same 
Roll’d day and night—his soul could never tain 
This fearful interval of doubt and dread, ' 
When every hour might doom him worse than dead, 
When every step that echo’d by the gate 

Might entering lead where axe and stake await ; 
When every voice that grated on his ear 

Might be the last that he could ever hear; 

Could terror tame—that spirit stern and high 

Had proved unwilling as unfit to die ; 

’Twas worn—perhaps decay’d—yet silent bore 
That conflict, deadlier far than all before: 

The heat of fight, the hurry of the gale, 

Leave scarce one thought inert enough to quail ; 
But bound and fix’d in fetter’d solitude, 

To pine, the prey of every changing mood; 

To gaze on thine own heart; and meditate 
Irrevocable faults, and coming fate— . 

Too.late the last to shun—the first to mend— 

To count the hours that struggle to thine end, 
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With not a friend to animate, and tell 
To other ears that death became thee well; ~ 
Around thee*foes to forge the ready lie, - 
And®blot life’s latest scene with calumny ; 
Before thee tortures, which the soul can dare, ~ 
Yet doubts how well the shrinking flesh may bear; 
But deeply feels a-single cry would shame, 
Tovalour’s praise-thy last and dearest claim ; 
The life thou leav’st below, denied above 
By kind mowpolists of heavenly love ; 
And more than doubtful paradise—thy heaven 

* Of earthly hope—thy loved one from thee riven. 
Such were the thoughts that outlaw must sistain, 
And govern pangs surpassing mortal pain : 
And those sustain’d he—boots it well or ill ? 
Since not to sink beneath is something still! 


vu. 

The first day pass’d—he saw not her—Gulnare— 
The second—third—and still she came not there; 
But what her words avouch’d, her charms had done 
Or else he had not seen another sun. 

The fourth day roll’d along, and with the night 
Came storm and darkness in their mingling might: 
Oh! how he listen’d to the rushing deep, 

That ne’er till now so broke upon his sleep ; 

And his wild spirit wilder wishes sent, 

Roused by the roar of his own element! 

Oft had he ridden on that winged wave, 

And loved its roughness for the speed it gave; 
and now its dashing echo’d on his ear, 

A long known voice—alas | ,too vainly near! 

Loud sung the wind above; and, doubly loud, 
Shook o’er his turret-cell the thunder-cloud ; 

And flash’d the lightning by the latticed bar, 

To him more genial than the midnight star; 

Close to the glimmering grate he dragg’d his chain, 
And hoped ¢haé peril might not prove in vain. 

He raised his iron hand to Heaven, and pray’d 
One pitying flash to mar the form it made: 

His steel and impious prayer attract alike— 

The storm roll’d onward, and disdain’d to strike; 
Its peal wax’d fainter—ceas’d—he felt alone, 

As if some faithless friend had spurn’d his groan 


vu. 
The midnight pass’d—and to the massy door 
A light step came—it paused—it moved once more; 
Slow turns the grating bolt and sullen key : ' 
Tis as his heart foreboded—that fair she | 
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Whate’er her sins, to him a guardian saint, 

And beauteous still as hermit’s hope can paint ; 
Yet changed since last within that cell she came, 
More pale her cheek, more tremulous her frame , 
On him she cast her dark and hurried eye, 

Which spoke before her accents—* Thou must die! 
Yes, thou must die—there is but one resource, 

The last—the worst—if torture were not worse.” 


“ Lady! I look to none—my lips proclaim* 
What last proclaim’d they—Conrad still the’s¥me: 
Why should’st thou seek an outlaw’s life to spare, 
And change the sentence I deserve to bear? 

Well have I earfi’?d—nor here alone—the meed 

Of Seyd’s revenge, by many a lawless deed.” 


“Why should I seek? because—Oh! didst thou not , 
Redeem my life from worse than slavery’s lot ? 

Why should I seek ?—hath misery made thee blind 

To the fond workings of a woman’s mind? 

And must I say? albeit my heart rebel 

With all that woman feels, but should not tell— 
Because—despite thy crimes—that heard is moved: 

It fear’d thee—thank’d thee—pitied—madden d—loved. 
Reply not, tell not now thy tale again, 

Thou lov’st another—and I love in vain; 
Though fond as mine her bosom, form more. fair, 
I rush through peril which she would not dare. 
If that thy heart to her’s were truly dear, 

Were I thine own—thou wert not lonely here: 
An outlaw’s spouse—and leave her lord to’ roam ! 
What hath such gentle dame to do with home? 
But speak not now—o’er thine and o’er my head 
Hangs the keen sabre by a single thread ; 

If thou hast courage still, and wouldst be free, 
Receive this poniard—rise—and follow me!” 


“« Ay—in my chains! my steps will gently tread, 

With these adornments, o’er each slumbering head! : 
Thou hast forgot—is this a.garb for flight ? 

Or is that instrument more fit to fight ?” 


“ Misdoubting Corsair! I have gain’d the guard, 

Ripe for revolt, and greedy for reward. 

A single word of mine removes that chain: 

Without some aid how here could [ remain? 

Well, since we met, hath sped my busy time, 

If in aught evil, for thy sake the crime: 

The crime—’tis none to punish those of Seyd. » 

That hated tyrant, Conrad—he must bleed! 

I see the shudder—but my soul is changed— 

Wrong’d, spurn’d, reviled—and it shall be avenged— 
H 
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Accused of what till now my heart disdain’d— ° 
Too faithful, though to bitter bondage chain’d. 

Yes, smile !—but,he had little cause to sneer, 

I was not treacherous then—nor thou too dear: 

But he has said it—and the jealous well, 

Those tyrants, teasing, tempting to rebel, ~ 

Deserve the fate their fretting lips foretell. 

I never loved—he bought me—somewhat high— 
Since with me came a heart he could not buy. 

I was a slayg unmurmuring: he hath said, 

But for his rescue I with thee had fled. 

’T was false thou know’st—but let such augurs rue, 
Their words are omens Insult renders true. 

Nor was thy respite granted to my prayer ; 

This fleeting grace was only to prepare 

New torments for thy life, and my despair. 

Mine too he threatens ; but his dotage still 

Would fain reserve me for his lordly will: 

When wearier of these fleeting charms and me, 
There yawns the sack—and yonder rolls the sea! 
What, am I then a toy for dotard’s play, 

To wear but till the gilding frets away? 

I saw thee—loved thee—owe thee all—would save, 
If but to show how grateful is a slave. 

But had he not thus menaced fame and life, 

(And well he keeps his oaths pronounced in strife;) 
I still had saved thee—but the Pacha spared. 

Now I am all thine own—for all prepared: 

Thou lov’st me not—nor know’st—or but the worst. 
Alas! this love—that hatred are the first— 

Oh ! could’st thou prove my truth, thou would’st not start, 
Nor fear the fire that lights an Eastern heart; 

’Tis now the beacon of thy safety—now 

It points within the port a Mainote prow: 

But in one chamber, where our path must lead, 
There sleeps—he must not wake—the oppressor Seyd!” 


“ Gulnare—-Gulnare—I never felt till now 
My abject fortune, wither’d fame so low: 
Seyd is mine enemy: had swept my band 
From earth with ruthless but with open hand 
And therefore came I, in my bark of war, 
To smite the smiter with the scimitar; - 
Such is my weapon—not the secret knife— 
Who spares a woman’s seeks not slumber’s life, 
Thine saved I gladly, Lady, not for this— 
Let me not deem that mercy shown amiss. 
Now fare thee well—more peace be with thy breast ! 
Night wears apace—my last of earthly rest !” 
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“ Rest! rest! by sunrise must thy sinews shake, 

And thy limbs write around the ready stake. 

I heard the order—saw—I will not see— 

If thou wilt perish, I will fall with thee. 

My life—my love—my hatred—all below 

Areon this cast—Corsair! ’tis but a blow! 

Without it flight were idle—how evade . 
His sure pursuit ? my wrongs too unrepaid, 

My youth disgraced—the long, long wasted . 

One blow shall cancel with our future fears ; 

But since the dagger suits thee less than brand, 

I'll try the firmness of a female hand. 

The guards are gain’d—one moment all were o’er 
Corsair! we meet in safety or no more; 

If errs my feeble hand, the morning cloud 

Will hover o’er thy scaffold, and my shroud.” ‘ 


Ix. 
She turn’d, and vanish’d ere he could reply, 
But his glance followed far with eager,eye; 
And gathering, as he could, the links that bound 
His form, to curl their length, and curb their sound, 
Since bar and bolt no more his steps preclude, 
He, fast as fetter’d limbs allow, pursued. 
’Twas dark and winding, and be knew not where 
That passage led; nor lamp nor guard were there: 
He sees a dusky glimmering—-shall he seek 
Or shun that ray so indistinct and weak ? 
Chance guides his steps—a fresliness seems to bear 
Full on his brow, as if from morning air— 
He reach’d an open gallery—on his eye 
Gleam’d the last star of night, the clearing sky : 
Yet scarcely heeded‘these—another light 
From a lone chamber struck upon his sight. 
Towards it he moved; a scarcely closing door 
Reveal’d the ray within, but nothing more. 
With hasty step a figure outward past, 
Then paused—and turn’d—and paused—’tis she at last} 
No poniard in that hand—nor sign of ill— 
“ Thanks to that softening heart—she could not kill!” 
Again he look’d, the wildness of her eye 
Starts from the day abrupt and fearfully 
She stopp’d—threw back her dark far-floating hair, 
That nearly veil’d her face and bosom fair; 
As if she late had bent her leaning head 
Above some object of.her doubt or dread. 
They meet—upon her brow—unknown—forgot— ~ 
Her hurrying hand had left—’twas but a spot— 
Its hue was all he saw, and scarce withstood— 
Oh! slight but certain pledge of crime—'tis blood. 
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x. ; 
He had seen battle—he had brooded lone 
O’er promised pangs to sentenced guilt foreshown; 
He had been tempted—chastened—and the chain 
Yet on his arms might ever there remain: 
But ne’er from strife—captivity—remorse— 
From all his feelings in their inmost force— 
So thrill’d—so shudder’d every creeping vein, 
As now they froze before that purple stain. 
That spot of blood, that light but guilty streak, 
Had banish’d all the beauty from her cheek ! 
Blood he had view’d—could view unmoved—but then 
It flow’d in combat, or was shed by men! 


a: 
“ ’Tis done—he nearly waked—but it is done. 
Corsair! he perish’d—thou art dearly won. 
All words would now be vain—away—away ! 
Our bark is tossing—’tis already day. 
The few gain’d over, now are wholly mine, 
and these thy yet surviving band shall join: 
Anon my voice shall vindicate my hand, 
When once our sail forsakes this hated strand.” 


xi. 
She clapp’d her hands—and through the gallery pour, 
Equipp’d for flight, her vassals—Greek and Moor; 
Silent but quick they stoop, his chains unbind ; 
Once more his limbs are free as mountain wind ! 
But on his héavy heart such sadness sate, 
As if they there transferr’d that iron weight. 
No words are utter’d—at her sign, a door 
Reveals the secret passage to the shore ; 
The city lies behind—they speed, they reach 
The glad waves dancing on the yellow beach 
And Conrad following, at her beck, obey’d, 
Nor cared he now if rescued or betray’d; 
Resistance were as useless as if Seyd 
Yet lived to view the doom his ire decreed. 


XII. 2 
Embark’d, the sail unfurl’d, the light breeze blew— 
How much had Conrad’s memory to review ! 
Sunk he in Contemplation, till the cape 
Where last he anchor’d rear’d its giant shape. 
Ah! since that fatal night, though brief the time, 
Had swept an age of terror, grief, and crime. 
As its far shadow frown’d above the mast, 
He veil’d his face, and sorrow’d as he pass’d; 
He thought of all—Gonsalvo and his band, 
His fleeting triumph and his failing hand ; 
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He thought on her afar, his lonely bride; + 
He turn’d and saw—Gulnare, the homicide! 


XIV. 
She watch’d his features till she could not bear 
Their freezing aspect and averted air, 
And that strange fierceness foreign to her eye, 
Fell quench’d in tears, too late to shed or dry. 
She knelt beside him and his hand she press’d, 
“‘ Thou may’st forgive, though Alla’s self detest. 
But for that deed of darkness what wert thou ? 
Reproach me—but not yet—Oh! spare me now! 
I am not what I seem—this fearful night = 
My brain bewilder’d—do not madden quite ! 
If I had never loved—though less my guilt, 
Thou hadst not lived to—hate me—if thou wilt.” 


xv. 
She wrongs his thoughts, they more himself upbraid 
Than her, though undesign’d, the wretch he made; 
But speechless all, deep, dark, and unexprest, 
They bleed within that silent cell—his breast. 
Still onward, fair the breeze, nor rough the surge, 
The blue waves sport around the stern they urge; 
Far on the horizon’s verge appears a speck, 
A spot—a mast—a sail—an armed deck! 
Their little bark her men of watch descry, 
And ampler canvas woos the wind from high; 
She bears her down majestically near, 
Speed on her prow, and terror in her tier; 
A flash is seen—the ball beyond their bow 
Booms harmless, hissing to the deep below. 
Up rose keen Conrad from his silent trance, 
A long, long absent gladness in his glance ; 
“ Tis mine—my blood-red flag! again—again— 
I am not all deserted on the mein !” 
They own the signal, answer to the hail, 
Hoist out the boat at once, and slacken sail. 
“?Tis Conrad! Conrad!” shouting from the deck, 
Command nor duty could their transport check! 
With light alacrity and gaze of pride, 
They view him mount once more his vessel’s side; 
A smile relaxing in each rugged face, 
Their arms can scarce forbear a rough embrace, 
He, half forgetting danger and defeat, 
Returns their greeting as a chief may greet, 
Wrings with a cordial grasp Anselmo’s hand. 
And feels he yet can conquer and command ! 

XVI. 

These greetings o’er, the feelings that o’erflow, 
Yet grieve to win him back without a blow: 
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- 
They sail’d prepared for verigeance—had they known 
A woman’s hand setured that deed her own, 

She were their queen—less scrupulous are they 

Than haughty Conrad how they win their way. 

With many an asking smile, and wondering stare, 
They whisper round, and gaze upon Gulnare; 

And her, at once above—beneath her sex, 

Whom blood appall’d not, their regards perplex. 

To Conrad turns her faint imploring eye, 

She drops her veil, and stands in silence by; 

Her arms are meekly folded on that breast, 
Which—Conrad safe—to fate resign’d the rest. 
Though worse than frenzy could that bosom fill, 
Extreme in love or hate, in good or ill, 

The worst of crimes had left her woman still! 


XVII. 
This Conrad mark’d, and felt—ah! could he less — 
Hate of that deed—but grief for her distress ; 

What she has done no tears can wash away, 

And heaven must punish on its angry day: 

But—it was done: he knew, whate’er her guilt, 
For him that poniard smote, that blood was spilt; 
And he was free !—and she for him had given 

Her all on earth, and more than all in heaven! 

And now he turn’d him to that dark-eyed slave, — 
Whose brow was bow’d beneath the glance he gave, 
Who now seem’d changed and humbled :—faint and meek, 
But varying oft the colour of her cheek 

To deeper shades of paleness—all its red 

That fearful spot which stain’d it from the dead! 
He took that hand—it trembled—and his own 

Had lost its firmness, and his voice its tone. 

“ Gulnare !’’—but she replied not—* dear Gulnare !” 
She raised her eye—her only answer there— 

At once she sought and sunk in his embrace : 

If he had driven her from that resting-place, 

His had been more or less than mortal heart, 
But—good or ill—it bade her not depart. 

Perchance, but for the bodings of his breast, 

His latest virtue then. had join’d the rest. 

Yet even Medora might forgive the kiss 

That ask’d from form so fair no more than this, 
The first, the last that Frailty stole from Faith— 
To lips where Love had lavish’d all his breath, 

To lips—whose broken sighs such fragrance fling 
As he had fann’d them freshly with his wing! 


: XVIII. 
They gain by twilight’s hour their lonely isle, 


PS them the very rocks appear to smile ; 
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The hayen hums with many a cheering sound, 

The beacons blaze their wonted stations round, 

The boats are darting o’er the curly bay, 

And sportive dolphins bend them through the spray ; 
Even the hoarse sea-bird’s shrill, discordant shriek, 


Greets like the welcome of his tuneless. beak ! “* 


Beneath each lamp that through its lattice gleams, 
Their fancy paints the friends that trim the beams. 
Oh! what can sanctify the joys of home, 

Like Hope’s gay glance from Ocean’s troubled foam ? 


’ SIX. 7 
The lights are high on beacon and from bower, 
And ’midst them Conrad seeks Medora’s tower: 
He looks in vain—’tis strange—and all remark, 
Amid so many, hers alone is dark. ; 
’Tis strange—of yore its welcome never fail’d, m 
Nor now, perchance, extinguish’d, only: veil’d. 
With the first boat descends he for the shore, 
And looks impatient on the lingering oar, 
Oh! for a wing beyond the falcon’s flight, 
To bear him like an arrow to that height 
With the first pause the resting rowers gave, 
He waits not—looks not—leaps into the wave, 
Strives through the surge, bestrides the beach, and high 
Ascends the path familiar to his eye. 


He reach’d his turret door—he paused—no sound 
Broke from within: afd all was night round, 

He knock’d and loudly—footstep nor reply, 
Announced that any heard or deem’d him nigh; 
He knock’d—but faintly—for his trembling hand 
Refused to aid his heavy heart’s demand. 

The portal opens—'tis a well known face— 

But not the form he panted to embrace. 

Its lips are silent—twice his cwn essay’d, 

And fail’d to frame the question they delay’d ; 
He snatch’d the lamp—its light will answer all— 
It quits his grasp, expiring in the fall. : 

He would not wait for that reviving ray— 

As soon could he have linger’d there for day ; 
But, glimmering through the dusky corridor, 

: Another chequers o’er the shadow’d floor ; ; 
His steps the chamber gain—his eyes behold 

All that his heart believed not—yet foretold! 


Xs 
He turn’d not—spoke not—sunk not—fix’d his look, 
And set the anxious frame that lately.shook : 
He gazed—how long we gaze despite of pain, 
And know, but, dare not own, we gaze in vain! 
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In life itself she was so still and fair, ivy 
That death with gentler aspect wither’d there: 
And the cold flowers!® her colder hand eontain’d, 
In that last gasp as tenderly were strain’d 

As if she scarcely felt, but feign’d a sleep, 

And made it almost mockery yet to weep: 

The long dark lashes fringed her lips of snow, 

And veil’d—thought shrinks from all that lurk’d below— 
Oh! o’er the eye Death most exerts his might, 
And hurls the spirit from her throne of light ; 

Sinks those blue orbs in that long last eclipse, 

But spares, as yet, the charm around her lips— 
Yet, yet they seem as they forbore to smile, 

And wish’d repose—but only for a while: 

But the white shroud, and each extended tress, 
Long—fair—but spread in utter lifelessness, 
Which, late the sport of every summer wind, 
Escaped the baffled wreath that strove to bind; 
These—and the pale pure cheek, became the bier— 
But she is nothing—wherefore is he here ? 


xr. 

He ask’d no question—all were answer’d now 
By the first glance on that.still—marble brow. 
It was enough—she died—what reck’d it how? 
The love of youth, the hope of better years, 

The source of softest wishes, tenderest fears, 
The only living thing he could not hate, 

Was reft at once—and he deserved his fate, 

But did not feel it less;—the good explore, 

For peace, those realms where guilt can never soar; 
The proud—the wayward—who have fix’d below 
Their joy, and find this earth enough for woe, 
Lose in that one their all—perchance a mite— 
But who in patience parts with all delight ? 

Full many a stoic eye and aspect stern 

Mask hearts where grief hath little left to learn; 
And many a withering thought lies hid, not lost, 
In smiles that least befit who wear them most. _ 


XXII. 

By those, that deepest feel, is ill exprest 

The indistinctness of the suffering breast ; 
Where thousand thoughts begin to end in one, 
Which seeks from all the refuge found in none ; 
No words suffice the secret soul to show, 

For Truth denies all eloquence to Woe. 
On-Conrad’s stricken soul exhaustion prest, 
And stupor almost lull’d it into rest ; 

So feeble now—his mother’s softness crept 

To those wild eyes, which like an infant’s wept ; 
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It was the very weakness of his brain, 

. Which thu; confess’d without relieving pain. 
None saw his trickling tears—perchance, if seen, 
That useless fiood of grief had never been: 

Nor long they flow’d—he dried them to depart, 
In helpless—hopeless—brokenness of heart: 

The sun goes forth—but Conrad’s day is dim; _ 
And the night cometh—ne’er to pass from him. 
There is no darkness like the cloud of mind, 

On Grief’s vain eye—the blindest of-the blind ! 
Which may not—dare not see—but turns aside 
To blackest shade—nor will endure a guide! 


XXIII. 
+His heart was form’d for softness—-warp’d to wrong; 
Betray’d too early, and beguiled too long: 
Each feeling pure—as falls the dropping dew 
Within the grot; like that had harden’d too; 
Less clear, perchance, its earthly trials pass’d, 
But sunk, and chill’d, and petrified at last. 
Yet tempests wear, and lightning cleaves the rock, 
If such his heart, so shatter’d it the shock. 
There grew one flower beneath its rugged brow, 
Though dark the shade—it shelter’d—saved till now, 
The thunder came—the bolt hath blasted both, 
*The Granite’s firmness, and the Lily’s growth: 
‘The gentle plant hath left no leaf to tell 
Its tale, but shrunk and wither’d where it fell ; 
And of its cold protector, blacken round 
But shiver’d fragments on the barren ground! 


XXIV. | 
’Tis morn—to venture on his lonely hour , 
Few dare; though now Anselm ht his tower. 


He was not there—nor seen along the shore; 

Ere night, alarm’d their isle is traversed o’er ; 
Another morn—another bids them seek, 

And shout his name till echo waxeth weak ; 
Mount—grotto—cavern—valley search’d in vain, 
They find on shore a sea-boat’s broken chain: | 
Their hopes revive—they follow o’er the main. 
Tis idle all—moons roll on moons away, 

And Conrad comes not—came not since that day: 
Nor trace, nor tidings of his doom declare 

Where lives his grief, or perish’d his despair! 
Long mourn’d his band whom none could mourn beside ? 
And fair the monument they gave his bride: 

For him they raise not the recording stone— 

His death yet dubious, deeds too widely known ; 
He left a Corsair’s name to other times, 

Link’d with one virtue, and : oe crimes. 


LARA; 
. A TALE. 


CANTO THE FIRST. 


I. 
Tue Serfs! are glad through Lara’s wide domain, 
And slavery half forgets her feudal chain ; 
He, their unhoped, but unforgotten lord, 
The long self-exiled chieftain, is restored : 
There be bright faces in the busy hall, 
Bowls on the board, and banners on the wall ; 
Far checkering o’er the pictured window, plays 
The unwonted faggots’ hospitable blaze ; 
And gay retainers gather round the hearth, 
With tongues all loudness, and with eyes all mirth. 


11. 

The chief of Lara is returned again: : 
And why had Lara cross’d the bounding main ? 
Left by his sire, too young such loss to know, 
Lord of himself ;—that heritage of woe, 

That fearful empire which the human breast 

But holds to rob the heart within of rest !— 
With none to check and few to point in time 
The thousand paths that slope the way to crime; 
Then, when he most required commandment, then 
Had Lara’s daring boyliood govern’d men. 

It skills not, boots not step by step to trace 

His youth through all the mazes of its race ; 
Short was the course his restlessness had run, 
But long enough to leave him half undone. 


Ill. 

And Lara left in youth his father-land; 

But from the hour he waved his parting hand” 
Each trace wax’d fainter of his course, till all 
Had nearly ceased his memory to recall. 

Ilis sire was dust, his vassals could declare, 
T'was all they knew that Lara was not there; 
Nor sent, nor came he, till conjecture grew ——~ 
Cold in the many, anxious in the few. 


ana. 


His hall scarce echoes with his wonted name, 

His portrait darkens in its fading frame, 

Another chief consoled his destined bride, 

The young forgot him, and the old had died ; 

“ Yet doth he live !’’ exclaims the impatient heir, 
And sighs for sables which he must not wear. 

A hundred scutcheons deck with gloomy grace 
The Laras’ last and longest dwelling-place; 

But one is absent from the mouldering file, ~ 
That now were welcome in that Gothic pile. 


Iv. 
He comes at last in sudden loneliness, 
And whence they know not, why they need not guess ;' 
They more might marvel, when the greeting’s o’er, 
Not that he came, but came not long before: 
No train is his beyond a single page, 
Of foreign aspect, and of tender age. 
Years had roll’d on, and fast they speed away 
To those that wander as to those that stay; 
But lack of tidings from another clime 
Had lent a flagging wing to weary Time. 
They see, they recognise, yet almost deem 
The present dubious, or the past a dream. 


og He lives, nor yet is past his manhood’s prime, 
% Though sear’d by toil, and something touch’d by time ; 
ew @, His faults, whate’er they were, if scarce forgot, 
Might be untaught him by his varied lot ; 
F ad Nor good nor ill of late were known, his name 
_ « Might yet uphold his patrimonial fame : 
» His soul in youth was haughty, but his sins 
No more than pleasure from the stripling wins; 

And such, if not yet harden’d in their course, 
Might be redeem’d, nor ask a long remorse. 


v. 
And they indeed were changed—'tis quickly seen, 
Ble he be, ’twas not what he had been: 
That row in furrow’d lines had fix’d at last, 
And sie of passions, but of passion past : 
The pride, but not the fire, of early days, 
Coldness of mien, and carelessness of praise ; 
A high demeanour, and a glance that took 
Their thoughts from others by a single look ; 
And that sarcastic levity of tongue, 
he stinging of a heart the world hath stung, 
That darts in seeming playfulness around, 
And makes those feel that will not own the wound; 
All these seem’d his, and something moge beneath, 
Than glance could well reveal, or accent breathe. — 
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Ambition, glory, love, the common aim, , 
That some can conquer, and that all would claim 
Within his breast appear’d no more to strive, 
Yet seem’d as lately they had been alive; 

And some deep feeling it were vain to trace 

At moments lighten’d o’er his livid face¢ 


vi. 
Not much he loved long question of the past, 
Nor told of wondrous wilds, and deserts vast, 
In those far lands where he had wander’d lone, 
And—as himself would have it seem—unknown: 
Yet these in vain his eye could scarcely scan, 
Nor glean experience from his fellow man ; 
But what he had beheld he shunn’d to show, 
As hardly worth a stranger’s care to know; 
If still more prying such inquiry grew, 
His brow fell darker, and his words more few. 


Vit. ; 
Not unrejoiced to see him once again, 
Warm was his weleome to the haunts of men; 
Born of high lineage, link’d in high command, 
He mingled with the Magnates of his land ; 
Join’d the carousals of the great and gay, 


And saw them smile or sigh their hours away; . 
But still he only saw, and did not share, - 
The common pleasure or the general care ; ; 


He did not follow what they all pursued, 

With hope still baffled still to be renew’d; 

Nor shadowy honour, nor substantial gain, 

Nor beauty’s preference, and the rival’s pain: 

Around him some mysterious circle thrown 

Repell'd approach, and show’d him still alone: 

Upon his eye sat something of reproof, 

That kept at least frivolity aloof; 

And things more timid that beheld him near, 

In silence gazed, or whisper’d mutual fear; — . * 
And they the wiser, friendlier few confess’d P 
They deem’d him better than his air express’d. 


VII. , 
’Twas strange—in youth all action and all life, 
Burning for pleasure, not averse from strife; - 
Woinan—the field—the ocean—all that gave 
Promise of gladness, peril of a grave, 
In turn he tried—he ransack’d all below, Ls " 
And found his recompense in joy or woe, 
No tame, trite medium ; for his feelings‘sought 
In that intensene8s an escape from thought : 
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The tempest of his heart in scorn had gazed 
On that the feebler elements hath raised; 
The rapture of his heart had look’d on high, 
And ask’d if greater dwelt. beyond the-sky: 
Chain’d to excess, the slave of each extreme, 
How woke he from, the wildness of that dream ? 
Alas! he told not—but he did awake 
To curse the wither’ heart that would not break. 
Ne Ix. 
Books, for his volume -heretofore was Man, 
With eye more curious he appear’d to scan, 
And oft, in sudden mood, for@many a day, 
From all communion he would start away : 
And then, his rarely call’d attendants said,“ 
Through night’s long hours would sonnd his hurried tread 
O’er the dark gallery, where his fathers frown’d 
In rude but antique portraiture around: 
They heard, but whisper’d—“ that must not be kno wn 
The sound of words less earthly than his own. 
Yes, they who choose might smile, but some had seen 
They scarce knew what, but more than should_have been. 
Why gazed he so upon the ghastly head 
Which hands profane had gather’d from the dead, 
_ That still beside his open’d volume lay, 
As if to startle all save him away ? 
Why slept he not when others were at rest ? 
Why heard no music, and received no guest ? 
All was not well, they deem’d—but where the wrong? 
Some knew perchance—but ’twere a tale too long; 
And such besides were too discreetly wise, 
To more than hint their knowledge in surmise ; 
But if they would—they could”—around the boara, 
Thus Lara’s vassals prattled of their lord. 


Oe 

It was the night—and Lara’s glassy stream . 

The stars are studding, each with imaged beam ; 

So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 

And yet they glide like happiness away ; 

Reflecting far and fairy-like from high 

The immortal lights that live along the sky : 

Its banks are fringed with many a goodly tree, 

And flowers the fairest that may feast the, bee; 
Such in her chaplet infant Dian wove, 

And innocence would offer to her love. 

These deck the shore; the waves their channel make 

In windings bright and mazy like the snake, 


All was so still, so soft in earth and air, 
You scarce would start to meet a cptiit there 
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Secure that nought of evil could delight 
To walk in such a scene, on such a night ! 
Tt was a moment only for the good: 
So Lara deem’d, nor longer there he stood, 
But turn’d in silence to his castle-gate : 
Such scene his soul no more could contemplate: 
Such scene reminded him of other days, 
Of skies more cloudless, moons of purer blaze, - 
Of nights more soft and frequent, hearts that now— 
No—no—the storm may beat upon his brow, 
Unfelt—unsparing—but a night like this, 
A night of beauty, mock’d such breast as his. 
+ 

"> xt. 
He turn’d within his solitary hall, 
And his high shadow shot along the wall: 
There were the painted forms of other times, 
’Twas all they left of virtue or of crimes, 
Save vague tradition ; and the gloomy vaults 
That hid their dust, their foibles, and their faults; 
And half a column of the pompous page, 
That speeds the specious tale from age to age ; 
Where history’s pen its praise or blame supplies, 
And lies like truth, and still most truly lies. 
He wandering mused, and as the moonbeam shone 
Through the dim lattice o’er the floor of stone, 
And the high fretted roof, and saints that there 
O’er Gothic windows knelt in pictured prayer, 
Reflected in fantastic figures grew, 
Like like, but not like mortal life, to view ; 
His bristling locks of sable, brow of gloom, 
And the wide waving of his shaken plume, 
Glanced like a spectre’s attributes, and gave 
His aspect all that terror gives the grave. 


xl. 
’Twas midnight—all was slumber; the lone light 
Dimm’d in the lamp, as loth to break the night. 
Hark! there be murmurs heard in Lara’s hall— 
A sound—a voice—a shriek—a fearful call ! 
A long, loud shriek—and silence—did they hear 
That frantic echo burst the sleeping ear? 
They heard and rose, and, tremulously brave, 
Rush where the sound invoked their aid to save; 
They come with half-lit tapers in their hands, 
And snatch’d in startled haste unbelted brands. 

XII. : 
Cold‘as the marble where his length was |; 
Pale as the beam that o’er his features play’ 
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“Was Lara stretch’d; his half-drawn sabre hear, 

~ Dropp’d it should seem in more than nature's fear; 
Yet he was firm, or had been firm till now, - 
And still defiance knit his gather’d brow ; 
Though mix’d with terror, senseless as he jay, 
There lived upon his lip the wish to slay; 
Some half-form’d threat in utterance there had died, 
Some imprecation of despairing pride; . ~ 
His eye was almost seal’d, but not forsook 
Even in its trance the gladiator’s look, 
That oft awake his aspect could disclose, 
And now was fix’d in horrible repose. 
They raise him—bear him;—hush! he breathes, he speaxa, 
The swarthy blush recolours in his cheeks, 9° 
His lip resumes its red, his eye, though dim, ~ 
Rolis wide and wild, each slowly quivering limb 
Recalls its function, but his words are strung 
In terms that seem not of his native tongue ; 
Distinct but strange, enough they understand 

~ To deem them accents of another land; 

And such they were, and meant to meet an edt 
That hears him not—alas! that cannot hear! ~ 


XIV. 

His page approach’d, and he alone appear’d » 

To know the import of the words they heard ; 
And, by the changes of his cheek and brow, 

They were not such as Lara should avew, . 

Nor he interpret,—yet with less surprise 

Than those around their chieftain’s state he eyes, 
But Lara’s prostrate form he bent beside, | 

And in that tongue which seem’d his own plied, 
And Lara heeds those tones that gently seem * 
To soothe away the horrors of his dream— 

If dream it were, that thus could overthrow 

A breast that needed not ideal woe. 


i it xv. 
Whate’er his frenzy dream’d or eye beheld, 

If yet remember’d ne’er to be reveal’d, 

Rests at his heart: the custom’d morning came, 
And breathed new vigour in his shaken frame; 
And solace sought he none from priest or leech, 
And soon the same in movement and in speech 

As heretofore he fill’d the passing hours,— 

Nor less he smiles, nor more his forehead lowers, 
Than these were wont; and if the coming night 
Appear'd less welcome now to Lara’s sight, 

He to his marvelling vassals show’d it not, 

Whose shuddering proved their fear was less forgot 
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In trembling pap (alone they dared not) crawl, 
The astonish’d slaves, and shun the fated hall; 
‘The, waving banuer, and the clapping door, 

The rustling tapestry, and the echoing floor; 
The long dim shadows of surrounding trees, 
The flapping bat, the night song of the breeze ; 
Aught they, behold or hear their thouglit appais, 
As evening saddens o’er the dark grey walls. * 


XVI. 
Vain thought ! that hour of ne’er unravelled gloom 
Came not again, or Lara could assume 
A seeming of forgetfulness, that made 
His vassals more amazed nor less afraid— 
Had memory vanish’d then with sense’restored ? 
Since word, nor look, nor gesture of their lord 
Betray'd a feeling that recall’d to these 
That fever'd moment of his mind’s disease. | 
Was it a dream? was his the voice that spoke 
Those strange wild accents: his the cry that broke 
Their slumber? his the oppress’d, o’erlabour'd heart 
‘That ceased to beat, the look that made him start ? 
Could he who thus had sutter’d so forget, 
When such as saw that suffering shudder yet. _ 
Or did that silence prove his memory fix’d 
Too deep tor words, indelible, unmix’d 
In that corroding secrecy which gnaws 
The heart to shoy the eifect, but not the cause 
Not so in him; his breast had buried both, 
Nor commen gazers could discern the growth 
Of thoughts that mortal lips must leave half toid ; 
They choke the feeble words that would unfold. 


oT 
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m XVII. my 
Tn him inexplicably mix’d appear’ *s. 
Much to be loved and hated, sought and fear’d ; 
Opinion varying o’er his hidden lot, _ 
In praise or railing ne’er his name forgot: 
His silence form’d a theme for others’ prate— 
They guess’d—they gazed—they fain*wouid know his fate. 
What had he been? what was he, thus unknown, 
Who walk’d their world, his lineage ouly known ? 
A hater of his kind? yet some would say, . 
With them he could seem gay amidst the gay ! 
But owned that smile, if oft observed and near, 
Waned in its mirth, and wither’d to a sneer; 
That smile might reach his lip, but pass’d not by, 
None e’er could trace its laughter to his eye: 
Yet there was softness too in his regard,. 
At times, a heart as not by nature hard 
“ 
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O¥— a 
But once perceived, his spirit seemed to clidla ‘ i Sie 
Such weakness, as unworthy of its pride, ~~ eX 
And steel’d itself as scorning to redeem > ~ oe 
One doubt from others’ half withheld estéem ; ' : é 
In self-inflicted penance of a breast - : 
Which tenderness might once have wrung frgm rest ; 
In vigilance of grief that would compel : 
The soul to hate for haying loved too well. 


xyIII. 

There was in him a vital scorn of all: 

As if the worst had fall’n which could befall, ; 

He stood a stranger in this breathing world, 9% 

An erring spirit from another huri’d, : a 
“A bon a ‘dark imaginings, that shaped 

By choice the perils he by chance escaped ; 

But scap'd in yain, for in their memory yet , ' 
His mind would half exult and half regret: * . 

With more capacity for love than earth 

Bestows on most of mortal mould and birth, 

His early dreams of good outstripp’d the truth, e 

And troubled manhood follow’d baffled youth; 

With thought of years in phantom chase misspent, 

And wasted powers for better purpose lent ; 

And fiery passions that had pour’d their wrath 

Tu hurried desolation o’er his path, 

And left the better feelings all at strife 

In wild reflection o’er his stormy life ; 

But haughty still, and loth himself to blame, 

He call’d on Nature’ s self to share the shame, , 

And charged all faults upon the fleshy form 

She gave to clog the soul, aud feast the worm ; * 

Till he at last confe ded good and ill, : 

And half mistook for fate the acts of will: .- 
Too high for comm lfishness, he could 

‘At times resign his own for others’ good “ 
But not in pity, not becatise he ought, 

But in some strange perversity of thought, 

That sway’d him onward with a secret pride 

To do what few or none would do besides — 

And this same impulse would, in tempting time, 

Mislead his spirit equally to crime; 

So much he soar’d beyond, or sunk beneath, 

The men with whom he felt condemn’d to preathe; | 

And jong’d by good or ill to separate” ‘ 

Himself from all who shared his mortal state ; 
’ His mind abhorring this had fix’d Her throne 
Far trom the world, in regions 0: of her own; 
Thus coldly passing all that pass’d below, 

I™s blood in temperate seeming now would flows. — 
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Ah! happier if 1t ne’er with guilt had glow’d, 
But‘ever in that icy smoothness flow’d! 

’Tis true, with other men their path he walk’d, 
And like the rest in Seeming did and talk’d, 
Nor outraged Reason’s rules by flaw nor start, > 
His madness was not of the head, but heart; 
And rarely wander’d in his speech, or drew 
His thoughts so forth as to offend the view. 


xix. 

With ail that chilling mystery of mien, 
And seeming gladness to remain unseen, 
He had (if ’twere not nature’s boon) an art 
Of fixing memory on another’s heart : 
1} was not love perchance—nor hate—nor aught 
That words can image to express the thought ; 
But they who saw him did not see in vain, 
And once beheld, would ask of him again: 
And those to whom he spake remember’d well, 
And on the words, however light, would dwell: 
None knew, nor how, nor why, but he entwined 
Himself perforce around the hearer’s mind; 
There he was stamp’d, in liking, or in hate, 
If greeted once ; however brief the date 
That friendship, pity, or aversion knew, 
Still there within the inmost thought he grew. 
You could not penetrate his soul, but found, 
Despite your wonder, te your own he wound ; 
His presence haunted still; and from the breast 
He forced an all*unwilling interest : 
Vain was the struggle in that mental net, 
His spirit seem’d to dare you to forget! 

+ > 


xx. d 
There is a festival, where knights and dames, 
And aught that wealth or lofty lineage claims, 
Appear—a neighbour and a welcome guest 
To Otho’s hall came Lara with th® rest. 
The long carousal shakes thé illumined hall, 
Well speeds alike the banquet and the ball; 
Ahd the gay dance of bounding Beauty’s train 
Links grace and harmony in happiest chain : 
Blest are the early hearts and gentle hands 
That mingle there in well according bands ; 
It is a sight the careful brow might smooth, 
And make Age smile,-*and dream itself to youth, © 
And youth forget such hour was past on earth, 
So springs the exulting bosom to that mirth! — 


ad 
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And Lara gazed on these, Piately glad, 
His brow belied him if his*soul was sad 3 
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And his glance follow’d fast each fluttering fair,» “_ 
Mose steps of lightness woke nosecho there: ve 
He Yean’d against the iofty pillar nigh, 
With folded armé'and long attentive eye, 
or mar’d a glance so sternly fix’d on his— 
Nil brook’d high Lara scrutiny like this: " 
At length he caught it—tis a face unknown, 
But seems,as searching his, and his alone ; 
Prying and dark, a stranger’s by his mien, 
Who still till now had gazed on him unseen ! 
At length encountering meets the mutual gaze 
Of’keen inquiry, and of mute amaze; 
On Lara’s glance emotion gathering grew, 
As if distrusting that the stranger threw ; 
Along the stranger’s aspect, fix’d and stern, 
Flash’d more than thence the vulgar eye could learn. 
Xx. ve 
“Tis he !’’ the stranger cried, and those that heard 
Re-echoed fast and far the whisper’d word. 
“Tis he ’—{ ’Tis who 2” they question far and near 
Till Jouder accents rung on Lara’s ear; 
So widely spread, few bosoms well could brook 
The géneral marvel, or that single look : 
But Lara stirr’d not, changed not, the surprise 
That sprung at first to his arrested eyes ‘ 
Seem’d now subsided, neither sunk nor raised 
Glanced his eye round, though still the stranger gazed ; 
And drawing nigh, exclaim’d, with haughty,sneer, 
“*Tis he !—how came he thence ?—what doth he here 2” 


XXIII. 
It were too much for Lara to pass by 
Such questions; so repeated fierce and high ;. 
With look collected, but with accent cold, 
More mildly firm than petulantly bold, 
He turn’d, and met the inquisitorial tone— 
“ My name is Lara!—when thine own is known, 
Doubt not my fittinganswe: to requite 
The unlook’d for courtesy of such a knight. 
’Tis Lara !—further wouldst thou mark or ask? 
I shun no question, and I wear no mask.” 


“Thou shunn’st no question! Ponder—is there none 
Thy heart must answer, though thine ear would shun? 
And deem’st thou me unknown too? Gaze again! 

At least thy memory was not given in vain. 

Oh! never canst thou cancel half her debt, 

Eternity forbids thee to forget.” . 

With slow and searching glance upon his face 

Grew Lara’s eyes, but nothing there could trace 
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They Knew, or chose to know—with dubious look 

He @eign’d no answer, but his head he shook, * 

And half-contemptuous turn’d*to pass away ; : 

But the stern stranger motion’d him to stay. “~~ 

“ A word !—I charge thee stay, and answer here ®  ~ 

To one, who, wert thou noble, were thy peer,» * | 

But as thou wast and art—nay, frewn-not, lord, _ 

If false, tis easy to disprove the word— %. ‘ 

But as thou wast and art, on thee look down, 

Distrusts thy smiles, but shakes not at thy frown. ‘ 

Art thou not he? whose deeds——” Ti - 
_ . ‘*Whate’er T be, - 

Words Wild as these, accusers like to thee, 7 

I list no further; those with whom they weigh =~ 

May hear the rest, nor venture to gainsay 

The wondrous taleno doubt thy tongue can tell - 

Which thus begins so courteously and -well. ¢ 

Let Otho cherish here his polish’d guest, 

To him my thanks and thoughts shall be express’d.”?» 

And here their wondering host hath interposed— 

“ Whate’er there be between you undisclosed, ee 

This is no time nor fitting place to mar Pm fhe. bs 

The mirthful meeting with a wordy war. — * : 

If thou, Sir Ezzelin, hast aught to show =| 

Which it befits Count Lara’s ear to know, 

To-morrow, here, or elsewhere, as may best 

Beseem your mutual judgment, speak the rest, 

I pledge myself for thee, as not unknown, 

Though, like Count Lara, now return’d alone, 4 

From other lands, almost a stranger grown ; 

And if from Lara’s blood and gentle birth 

I augur right of courage and of worth, 


~ 
, 


He will not that untainted line belie, - 
Nor aught that knighthood may accord deny.” 
“ To morrow be it,” Ezzelinreplied, = =~ 


~e 
“ And here our several worth and truth be tried : 
I gage my life, my falchion to attest - 
My words, so may I mingle with ti Jest !”” 
What answers Lara? to its centre shrunk © 
His soul, in deep abstraction sudden sunk: 
The words of many, and the eyes of all 
That there were gather’d, seem’d on him to fall; 
But his were silent, his appear’d to stray . 
In far forgetfulness away—away— 
Alas! that heedlessness 6f all around e. 
Bespoke remembrance only too profound. 
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“ To-morrow !—ay, to-morrow!” further word 
Than those repeated none from Lara heard ; 


% 


L 1 
2.2 %, 
Upon his brow no outward passion spoke ; ‘ 
From his large eye no flashing anger broke; “ 
Yet there was something fix’d in that low tone, 
Which show’d resolve, determined, though unknown.® 
e seized his cloak—his head he slightly bow’d, ~ 
And passing Ezzelin, he'left the crowd ; 
And, as he pass’d him, smiling met the frown 
* With which that chieftain’s brow would bear him down: 
It was nor smile of mirth, nor struggling pride 
That curbs to scorn the wrath it cannot hide ; 
But that of one in his own heart secure 
Of all that he would do or could endure. 
Could this mean peace? the calmness of the good ? 
Or guilt grown old in desperate hardihood ? 
Alas! too like in confidence are each, © 
For man to trust to mortal look or speech; 
‘From deeds, and deeds alone, may he discern: 
Truths hich it wrings the unpractised heart to learn. 


And Lara be his page, and went his way— 
Well could that stripling word or sign obey: 
His only follower from those climes afar, 

ere the soul glows beneath a brighter star ; 
For Lara left the shore from whence he sprung, 
In duty patient, and sedate though young ; 
Silent as him he served, his faith appears 
Above his station, and beyond his years. 
Though not unknown the tongue of Lara’s land, 
In such from him he rarely heard command ; 
But fleet his step, and clear his tones would come, 
When lesa breathed forth the words of home; 
Those accent, as his ive mountain dear, ~ 
Awake their absent echoes in his ear, 
Friends’, kindreds’, parents’, wonted voice recall, 
Now lost, abjur for one—his friend, his all: 


For him earth now disclosed no other guide; 
What 1t € left his side ? 
at marvel th Bageely 
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Light was his form, and darkly delicate 
That brow wheréon his native sun had sate, 
But had not marr’d, though in his beams he grew, 
The cheek where oft the unbidden biush shone through ; 
Yet not: such blush as mounts when health would show 
All the heart’s hue in that delighted glow; 
But ’twas a hectic tint of secret care 
That for a burning moment fever'd there; 
And the wild sparkle of his eye seem’d caught 
From high, and lighten’d with electric thought, 
‘ 2 
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Though its black orb those long Jow lashes fringe 
Had temper’d with a melancholy tinge ; 

Yet less of sorrow than of pride was there, : 
Or, if twere grief, a grief that none should share: 
And pleased not him the sports.that please his age, 
The tricks of youth, the frolics of the page ; 

For hours on Lara he would fix his glance, 

As all-forgotten in that watchful trance ; 

And from his chief withdrawn, he wander’d lone, 
Brief were his answers, and his questions none ; 
His walk the wood, his sport some foreign book; 
His resting-place the bank that curbs the brook: 
He seem’d, like him he served, to live apart 
From all that lures the eye, and fills the heart ; 
To know no brotherhood, and take from earth 
No gift beyond that bitter boon—our birth. 


Tevez di 
If aught he loved, ’twas Lara; but was shown 

His faith in reverence and in deeds alone; 

In mute attention; and his care, which guessid * 
Each wish, fulfill’d it ere the tongue express’d. - 


Still there was haughtiness in all he did, 

A spirit deep that brook’d not to be chid ; 

His zeal, though more than that of servile hands, 

Tn act alone obeys, his air commands ; 

As if ’twas Lara’s less than his desire 

That thus he served, but surely not for hire. 

Slight were the tasks enjoin’d him by his lod, 

To hold the stirrup, or to bear the sword ; 

To tune his lute, or, if he will’d it more, 

On tomes of other times and tongues to pore; 

But ne’er to mingle with the menial train, 

To whom he show’d nor deference nor disdain, 

But that well-worn reserve which proved he knew 

No sympathy with that familiar crew: 

His soul, whate’er his station or his stem; 

Could bow to Lara, not descend to them. 

Cf higher birth he seem’d, and better days, 

Nor mark of vulgar toil that hand betrays, 

So femininely white it might bespeak 

- Another sex, when match’d with that smooth cheek, 
But for his garb, and something in his gaze, 

More wild and high than woman’s eye betrays ; 

A latent fierceness that far more became 

His fiery climate than his tender frame: 

True, in his words, it broke not from his breast, 

But from his aspect might be more than guess’d. 

Kaled his name, though rumour said he bore 

Another ere he left his mountain-shore ; 
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For sometimes hé’ would hear, however nigh, 
That name repeated loud without reply, 
As unfamiliar, or, if roused again, - 
Start to the sound, as but remember’d then ; 
» Unless ’twas Lara’s wonted voice that spake, 
For then, ear, eyes and heart would all awake. 
_ 
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He had look’d" down upon the festive hall, 
And mark’d that sudden strife so mark’d of all; ee 
And when the crowd around and near him told 
Their wonder at the calmness of the bold, 
Their marvel how the high-born Lara bore 
Such insult from a stranger, doubly sore, 
The colour of young Kaled went and came, 
The lip of ashes, and the cheek of flame; 
And o’er his brow the dampening heart-drops threw 
The sickening iciness of that cold dew, 
That rises as the busy bosom sinks 
With heavy thoughts from which reflection shrinks. 
Yes—there be things which we must dream and dare 
And execute ere thought be half aware: 
Whate’er might Kaled’s be, it was enow 
To seal his lip, but agonise his brow. 
He gazed on Ezzelin till Lara cast 
That sidelong smile upon the knight he past : 
When Kaled saw that smile his visage fell, 
As if on something recognised right well; 
His memory read in such a meaning more 
Than Lara’s aspect unto others wore : 
Forward he sprung—a moment both were gone. 
And all within that hall seem’d left alone ; 
Each had so fixed his eye on Lara’s mien, 
All had so mix’d their feelings with that scene, 
That when his long dark shadow through the porch 
No more relieves the glare of yon high torch, . 
Each pulse beats quicker, and all bosoms seem 
To botnd as doubting from too black a dream, 
Such as we know is false, yet dread in sooth, 
Because the worst is ever nearest truth. 
And they are gone—but Ezzelin is there, 
With thoughtful visage and imperious air 
But long remain’d not: ere an hour expired 
He waved his hand to Otho, and retired. 

we xx1x. 
The crowd are gone, the revellers at rest ; 
The courteous host, and all-approving guest, 
Again to that accustom’d couch must creep 
Where joy subsides, and sorrow sighs to sleep, 
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And man, o’erlabour’d with his being’s strife, 
Shrinks to that sweet forgetfulness of life: F 
There lies love’s feverish hope, and cunning’s guile, 
Hate’s working brain, and lall'd ambition’s wile ; 
O’er each vain eye oblivion’s pinions wave, 

And quench’d existence crouches in a grave. 

What better name may slumber’s bed become ? . 
Night’s sepulchre, the universal home, _ : 
Where weakness, strength, vice, virtue, sunk*supine, 
_Alike in naked helplessness recline ; ; 

Glad for awhile to heave unconscious breath, 

Yet wake to wrestle with the dread of death, 

And shun, though day but dawn on ills increased, 
That sleep, the loveliest, since it dreams the least. 


\ > 


CANTO THE SECOND. 


I. 
Nieur wanes—the vapours round the mountains curl’d 
Melt into morn, and Light awakes the world. 
Man has another day to swell the past, 
And lead him near to little, but his last : 
But mighty Nature bounds as from her birth, 
The sun is in the heavens, and life on earth ; 
Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam, 
Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream. 
Immortal man; behold her gloyies shine, 
And cry, exulting inly, “ They are thine!” 
Gaze on, while yet thy gladden’d eye niay see; 
A morrow comes when they are not for thee; 
And grieve what may above thy senseless bier, 
Nor earth nor sky will yield a single tear ; 
Nor cloud shall gather more, nor leaf shall fall, 
Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee; for all; 4 
But creeping things shall revel in their spoil, 
And fit thy clay to fertilise the soil. 


Ir. 

’Tis morn—’tis noon—assembled in the hall, 
The gather’d chieftains come to Otho’s call; 

’Tis now the promised hour, that must proclaim 
The life or death of Lara’s future faifie ; 

When Ezzelin his charge may here unfold, 

And whatso’er the tale, it must be told, 

His faith was pledged, and Lara’s promise given, 
To meet it in the eye of man and heaven. 
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Why comes he not? Such truths to be divulged, 
Methinks the accuser’s rest is long indulged. 

IIl. 7 
The hour is past, and Lara*too is there, 
With self-confiding, coldly patient air ; 
Why comes not Ezzelin? The hour is past, 
And murmurs rise, and Otho’s brow’s o’ercast. 
“IT know my friend! his faith I cannot fear, 
If yet-he be on earth, expect him here: 
The roof that held him in the valley stands 4 
Between my own and noble Lara’s lands; 
My halls from such a guest had honour gain’d, . 
Nor had Sir Ezzelin his host disdain’d, 
But that some previous proof forbade his stay, 
And urged hi prepare against to-day ; 
The word I pledged for his I pledge again, 
Or will myself redeem his knighthood’s stain.” 


He ceased—and Lara answer’d, “ I am here 

To lend at thy demand a listening ear 

To tales of evil from a stranger’s tongue, 

Whose words already might my heart have wrung, 
But that I deem’d him scarcely less than mad, 

Or, at “he worst, a foe ignobly bad. 

I know him not—but me it seems he knew 

In lands where—but I must not trifle too: 
Produce this babbler—or redeem the pledge ; 
Here in thy hold, and with thy falchion’s edge.” 


Proud Otho on the instant, reddening, threw 
His glove on earth, and forth his sabre flew. 

“ The last alternative befits me best, 

And thus I answer for mine absent guest.” 
With cheek unchanging from its sallow gloom, 
However near his own or other’s tomb ; 

With hand, whose almost careless coolness spoke 
Its grasp well-used to deal the sabre-stroke ; 
With eye, though calm, determined not to spare, 
Did Lara too his willing weapon bare. 

In vain the circling chieftains round them closed 
For Otho's frenzy would not be opposed ; 

And from his lip those words of insult fell— 
His sword is good who can maintain them well. 


Iv. 
Short was the conflict ; furious, blindly rash, 
Vain Otho gave his bosom to the gash: 
He bled. and fell; but not with deadly wound, 
Stretch a oy a dexterous sleight along the ground. 
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“ Demand thy life!” He answer’d not: and then 
From that red floor he ne’er had risen again, 

For Lara’s brow upon the moment grew 

Almost to blackness in its demon hue ; 

And fiercer shook his angry fafchion now 

Than when his foe’s was levell’d at his brow; 

Then all was stern collectedness and art, 

Now rose the unleaven’d hatred of his heart ; 

So little sparing to the foe he fell’d, =” 

That when the approaching crowd his arm withheld, 
He almost turn’d the thirsty point on those, 

Who thus for mercy dared to interpose ; 

Butt to a moment’s thought that purpose bent; 

Yet look’d he on him still with eye intent, ’ 
As if he loathed the ineffectual strife 3 

That left a foe, howe’er o’erthrown, with life ; 

As if to search how far the wound he gave 

Had sent its victim onward to his grave. © 


v. 
They raised the bleeding Otho, and the Leech 
Forbade all present question, sign, and speech; 
The others met within a neighbouring hall, 
And he, incensed, and heedless of them all, 
The cause and conqueror in this sudden fray, 
In haughtyssilence slowly strode away ; 
He back’d his steed, his homeword path he took, 
Nor cast on Otho’s towers a single look, 


vi. 
But where was he? that meteor of a night, 
Who menaced but to disappear with light. 
Where was this Ezzelin ? who came and went 
To leave no other trace of his intent. 
He left the dothe of Otho long ere morn, 
In darkness, yet so well the path was worn 
He could not miss it: near his dwelling lay ; 
But there he was not, and with coming day 
Came fast inquiry, which unfolded nought 
Except the absence of the chief it sought. 
A chamber tenantless, a steed at rest, 
His host alarm’d, his murmuring squires distress’d: 
Their search extends along, around the path, 
In dread to meet the marks of prowlers’ wrath: 
But none are there, and not a brake hath borne 
Nor gout of blood, nor shred of mantle torn 
Nor fall nor struggle hath defaced the grass, 
Which still retains a mark where murder was; 
Nor dabbling fingers left to tell the tale, 
The bitter print of each convulsive nail, - 
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ee agonised hands that cease’to guard, 
oO 


und in that pang the smoothness of the sward. 


Some such had been, if here a life was reft, 
But these were not; and doubting hope is left ;. ~~ 
And strange suspicion, whispering Lara’s name, 
Now daily mutters o’er his blacken’d fame ; 
Then sudden silent when his form appear’d, 
Awaits the absence of the thing it fear’d | 
Again its wonted wondering to renew, 

And dye conjecture with a darker hue. 
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Days roll along, and Otho’s wounds are heal’d, 
But not his pride; and hate no more conceal’d: 


He 


Was aggnan of power, and Lara’s foe, 


The friend of all who sought to work him woe. 
And from*his epuntry’s justice now demands 


Ace 


ount of Ezzelin at Lara’s hands. 


Who else than Lara could have cause to fear 


His 


presénce ? who had made him disappear, 


If not the man on whom his menaced charge 
Had sate too deeply were he left at large ? 

The general rumour ignorantly loud, 

The mystery dearest to the curious crowd : 

The seeming friendlessness of him who strove 

To win no confidence, and wake no love; 

The sweeping fierceness which his soul betray. 
The skill with which he wielded his keen blade; 
Where had his arm unwarlike caught that art ? 
Where had that fierceness grown upon his heart ? 


For 


it was not the blind capricious rage 


A word can kindle and a word assuage ; 


But the deep working of a soul unmix’d 


With aught of pity where its wrath had fix’d ; 
Such as long power and overgorged success _ 
Concentrates into all that’s merciless : 


The 


se, link’d with that desire which ever sways_ 


Mankind, the rather to condemn than praise, 
’Gainst Lara gathering raised at length a storm, 
Such as himself might fear, and foes would form, 
And he must answer for the absent head 

Of one that haunts him still, alive or dead. 
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Within that land was many a malcontent, _ 
Who cursed the tyranny to which he bent; 
That soil full many a wringing despot saw, 
Who work’d his wantonness in form of law; 
Long war without and frequent broil within 
Had made a patk for blood and giant sin, 
That waited but a signal to begin 
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New havoc, such as civil discord blends, 

~ Which knows no neuter, owns but foes or friends: 

» Fix’d in his feudal fortress each was lord, 
In word and deed obey’d, in soul abhorr’d, 
Thus Lara had inherited his lands, 

"And with them pining hearts and sluggish hands ; 
But that long absence from his native clime 
Had left him stainless of oppression’s crime, 
And now, diverted by his milder sway, 
All dread by slow degrees had worn away. — 
The menials felt their usual awe alone, 
But more for him than them that fear was grown, 
They deem’d him now unhappy, though at first 
Their evil judgment augur’d of the worst, 7 
And each long restless night, and silent mood, 

* Was traced to sickness, fed by solitude: —* 
And though his lonely habits threw of late © 
Gloom o’er his chamber, cheerful was his gate ; 
From thence the wretched ne’er unsoothed withdrew, 
For them, at least, his soul compassion knew. 
Cold to the great, contemptuous to the high, © 

. The humble pass’d not his unheeding eye : 
Much he would speak not, but beneath his roof 
They found asylum oft, and ne’er reproof. 
And they who watch’d might mark that, day by day, 
Some new retainers gather’d to his sway 
But most of Tate, since Ezzelin was lost, © 
He play’d the courteous lord and bounteous host : 
Perchance his strife with Otho made him dread 
Some snare prepared for his obnoxious head ; 
Whate’er his view, his favour more obtains 
With these, the people, than his fellow thanes. 
If this were policy, so far twas sound, 
The million judged but of him as they found; 
From him by sterner chiefs to exile driven 
They but required a shelter, and ’twas given. 
By him no peasant mourn’d his rifled cot, 
And scarce the Serf could murmur o’er his lot; 
With him old avarice found his hoard secure, 
With him contempt forbore to mock the poor; 
Youth#present cheer and promised recompense 
Detain’d, till all too late to part from thence - 
To hate he offer’d, with the coming change, 
The deep reversion of delay’d revenge ; 
To love, long bafiled by the unequal match, 
The well-worn clfarms success was'sure to snatch. 
All now was ripe, he waits but to laim 
That slavery nothing which was still a name. 
The moment came, the hour when Otho thought 
Secure at last the vengeance which he sought: 


— 
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. His summons found thé deptined criminal : 
Begirt by thousands in his’swarming hall, a, 
Fresh from their feudal fetters newly riven, ? 
Defying earth, and confident of heaven, - - Pi 


That morn he had freed-tho ‘soil-bound slaves 

Who dig no land for tyrants but their graves! 

Such is their cry—some watchword for the fight 
Must vindicate the wrong, and warp the right: 
Religion—freedom—yvengeance—what you will, 

A word’s enough to raise mankind to kill; 
Some factious phrase by cunning caught and spread, 
That guilt may reign, and wolves and worms be fedf 


1x. 

Throughout that clime the feudal chiefs had gain’d 
Such sway, their infant monarch hardly reign’d ; 

Now was the hour for faction’s rebel growth, 

The Serfs contemn’d the one, and hated both: 

They waited but a leader, and they found 

One to their cause inseparably bound; ~ 
By circumstance compeli’d to plunge again, 


In self-defence, amidst the strife of men. Fe» 


Cut off by some mysterious fate from those 

Whom birth and nature meant not for his foes,. 

Had Lara from that night, to him accurst, 

Prepared to meet, but not alone, the worst : 

Some reason urged, whate’er it was to shun 

Inquiry into deeds at distance done ; jh 
By mingling with his own the cause ofpa! ne eet 
E’en if he fail’d, he still delay’d his fall. ” 
The sullen calm that long his bosom kept, 

The storm that once had spent itself and slept, 
Roused by events that seem’d foredoom’d to urge 

His gloomy fortunes to their utmost verge, 

Burst forth, and made him all he once had been, 

And is again; he only changed the scene. 

Light care had he for life, and less for fame, — 

But not less fitted for the desperate game: a 
He deem’d himself mark’d out for othei’s hate, 

And mock’d at ruin so they shared his fate. 
What cared he for the freedom of the crowd? ™ 
He raised the humble but to bend the proud. 

He had hoped quiet in his sullen lair, 

But man and destiny beset him there: 

Inured to hunters, he was found at bay; A 

And they must kill they cannot snare the prey. 

Stern, unambitious, silent, he had been 


Henceforth a calm spectator of life’s'scene; “¢ 
4 


But dragg’d again upon the arena, stood 
A leader not unequal to the feud; 


> 
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n voice anion ee spoke, a 
d from his eye the gladiator broke. ’ 
. * 
*- > 
“What boots the oft-repeated tale of strife, 


“The feast of vultures, and the waste of life ? 
The varying fortune of each separate field, 


The fierce that vanquish, and the faint that yield? - — 


The smoking ruin, and the crumbled wall ? 

In thisgthe struggle was the same with all: 

Save that distemper’d passions lent their force : 
In bitterness that banish’d all remorse. 

None sued, for Mercy knew her cry was vain, 

The captive died upon the battle-plain: 

In either cause, one rage alone possess’d 

The empire of the alternate victor’s breast ; 

And they that smote for freedom or for sway, 
Deem’d few were slain, while more remain’d to slay, 
It was too late to check the wasting brand, 

And Desolation reap’d the famish’d land ; 

The torch was lighted, and the flame sprea 

nd Carnage smiled upon her daily dead. 


2 xt 
Fresh with the nerve the new-born impulse strung, 
The first success to Lara’s numbers clung i» 

But that vain victory hath ruin’d all; 

They form no longa their leader’s call: — 
In blind confusion 6n the foe they prest, 

And think to snatch is to'secure success. 

The lust of booty, and the thirst of hate, 

Lure on the broken brigands to their fate : 

In vain he doth whate’er a chief may do, 

To check the headlong fury of that crew; 

In vain their stubborn ardour he would tame, 
The hand that kindles cannot quench the flame ; 
The wary foe alone hath turn’d their mood, 
And shown their rashness to that erring brood: 
The feign’d retreat, the nightly ambuscade, 
The daily harass, and the fight delay’d, 

The long privation of the hoped supply, 

The tentless rest beneath the humid’sky, ~ 

The stubborn wall that mocks the leaguer’s ae 
And palls the patience of his bafiled heart, 

Of these they had not deem’d: the battle-day 
They could encounter as a veteran may; * 
But more preferr’d the fury of the strife, _ « 

a present death, to hourly suffering life : 

nd oo wrings,.and fever sweeps away — 


His n bers melting fast from their array : 


a 


* * 
Intemperate triumph fades to-discontent, * 
And Lara’s alone seems still unbent: 
But few remain to aid his voice and hand, 
And thousands dwindled to a scanty band: 
Desperate, though few, the last and best remain’d 
To mourn the discipline they late disdain’d. » 

One hope survives, the frontier is net far, 

And thence they may escape from native war; 

And bear within them to the neighbouring state — 
An exile’s sorrows, or on outlaw’s hate: % 
Hard is the task their father-land to quit, 

But harder still to perish or submit. 
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It is resolved—they march—consenting Night 
Guides with her star their dim and torchless flight : 
Already they perceive its tranquil beam 
Sleep on the surface of the barrier stream ; 
Already they descry—Is yon the bank ? 
Away !-’tis lined with many a hostile rank. 
Return or fly !—What glitters in the rear ? 
Tis Otho’s banner. pursuer’s spear! 
Are those the shepherds’ fires upon the height ? 
Alas! they blaze too widely for the flight : 
Cut off from hope, and compass’d in the toil, 
Less blood perchance hath bought a richer spoil! 

> Ge 
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A moment’s pause—’tis but to breathe their band, 
Or shall they onward press; or here withstand ? 
It matters little—if they charge the foes 
Who by their border-stream their march oppose, 
Some few, perchance, may break and pass the line, 
However link’d to baffle such design. g 
‘The charge be ours! to wait for their assault 
Were fate well worthy of a coward’s halt.” 
Forth flies each sabre, rein’d is every steed, 
And the next word shall scarce outstrip.the deed: 
In the next tone of Lara’s gathering breath , 
How many shall but hear the voice of death! 


* 
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" His blade is bared—in him there is an air 
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As deep, but far too tranquil for despair ; 
A something of indifference’ more than then 
mes the bravest, if they feel for men, 


ance ’twas but the moon’s dim twilight threw . 
is n unwonted hue =. 
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‘He turn’d his eye*on Kaled, ever near,, = = 
A d still too faithful to betray one fear; a 
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Of mournful paleness, whose deep tint express’d 
_» The truth, and not the terror of his breast. 
This Lara mark’d, and laid his hand on his: 
It trembled not in such an hour as this ; 
His lip was silent, scarcely beat his heart, 
His eye alone proclaim’d, ‘‘ We will not part! 
Thy band may perish, Or thy friends may flee, 
Farewell to.life, but not adieu to thee!” 


The word hath pass’d his lips, and onward driven, 
“ Pours the link’d band through ranks asunder riven ; 

Well has each steed obey’d the armed heel, 
And flash the scimitars, and rings the steel ; 

M Outnumber’d, not outbraved, they still oppose 

? Despair to daring, and a front to foes ; 
And blood is mingled with the dashing stream, 
Which runs all redly till the morning beam. 
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Commanding, aiding, animating all, 
re foe appear’d to press, or friend to fall, 
Cheers Lara’s voice, and waves or strikes his steel, 
Inspiring hope himself had ceased to feel. 
None fled, for well they knew that flight were vain 
But those that waver turn to smite again, 
9s While yet they the firmest of the foe 
a* Recoil before their leader’s look and blow: 
Now girt with numbers, now almost alone, 
Te foils their ranks, or re-unites his own ; 
imself he spared not—once they seem’d to fly— 
» Now was the time, he waved his hand on high, 
And shook—Why sudden droops that plumed crest. 2- 
The shaft is sped—the arrow’s in his breast} 
That fatal gesture left the unguarded side, 
And Death hath striken down yon arm of pride, 
The word of triumph fainted from his tongue; 
That hand, so raisedy how droopingly it hung! 
_ But yet the sword instinctively retains, 
' Though from its*fellow shrink the falling reins ; 
. These Kaled snatches : dizzy with the blow, 
» And senseless bending o’er his saddle-bow, 
Perceives not Lara that his anxious page 
Beguiles his charger from the combat’s rage: 
Meantime his followers charge, anf charge again; 
Too mix’d the slayers now to heed the slain ! 


' XVI. a 
Day glimmers on the dying and the dead; 
The cloven cuirass, and the helmless head ; 
The war-horse masterless is on the earth, : 
And'that last gasp hath burst his bloody girth; ' 


» Looks on the bleedi 


7 - — 
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: , hy ao 
Aid near, yet quivering with what life remain’d, . : 
The heel that him and the hand that rein’d; 


nd some too that rolling torrent lie, © “A 
hose waters mack the lip of those that die; . 

That panting thirst which scorches in the bre. 5 

Of those that die the soldier’s fiery death, ' - 

Tn vain impels burning mouth to crave a 

One drop—tlie last—to cool it for the’grave; 

With feeble and convulsive effort swept, “ea 

Ther limbs along the crimson’d+turf have crept» +> 

The faint remains of life such ggles waste, , 

But Toi sStagreach the stream, and bend te taste: ® 

They fel its freshness, and almost partake— «> 

Why pause? No further thirst have they to slake— . 

It is unquench’d, and yet they feel ithot; 

It was an agony—but now forgot! —__ . 

; eos 


é‘ oa 
. XVIL. a % 
Beneath a lim remoter from’ the scene, 
_ Where but forhiin that strife had never been, 


A breathing but de watriot lay: * "> vn 


’*Twas Lara bleeding fast from lifeaway , 

His follower once, and now his only guide, < 
Kneels Kaled watchful o’er his welling side, 
And with his scarf would stanclr the tides that rushy® » — 
With,each co sion in a blacker gush; -"e? 
And then, as his faint breathing waxes-low, Ka 
In feebler, nr less fatal tricklings flow: ‘ - ¥ 
He scarce can speak, but motions him ’tjs vain, ~ ‘> 
And merely adds another throb to pain. : 


He the hand that pang which spould Sengaates $e > 
+e Pie 


te® 


And’sadly smiles his thanks to that dark page, 
Who nothing fears, nor feels, nor heeds, nor sees, , 
se that damp brow which rests upon h Ss; 4 
ave that pale aspect, where theteye, th dim, 
Held_all.the light that shone on 
% XVII Be Te 
The foe arrives, who had search’d the’ fi 


* 


4 


~s, 


Their triumph noughtetill Lara too of yield ~*~ “sf 


They would remove him, but they see ’twere vain, © — 
And‘he regards them with a calm disdain, z: 
That rose to reconcile him witli his fate, « ‘ 
And that escape to death frem living hate: as 
And Otho comes, a ing from his steed, eis s 
that made him bleed, | 
And questions of his state he answers not, ~~ 


Scarce glances on him as On one forgot, * 


And turns to. Kaled :Seach remaining word — a oa 
They understood not, ifdis : ee 
‘ K 13 ¥ » 


* 


‘_° 


*. 
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His dying tones 5 that other tongue, ~ ae 
To which so fi : range remembrance wildly clung. 
They spake o: r Sooke but what—is Known 
To Kaled, ‘fea heir meaning reach’d alone ; % 


And he AN though faintly, to their sound, 

While gazed the restvin dumb amazem tent 

They ‘seem’d even then—that twain cnt ast 

To half forget the present in the past; , . 

To eietiece themselves some separate fat 

Whose.darkness none beside should penetrate. * 
‘ 1X. 

‘Their words though faint were many—from t one? 

Their import those who heard. could judge alone; 

From this, you might have deém’d young Kaled’s.death 

More near than Lara’ by his voice and breath, 

So sadys6 deep, and hesitating broke ‘ 

The.accents his scarce—moying pale lips spoke} 

But Lara’s yoice,- -though lowsfat first was clear - 

And calm, till murmuring death gasp’ hoargely neats 


But > hy his visage little could we guess, © 
_So unrepentant, dark, and passionless. =f 
"Save that when struggling near his last, -» ~ 4. 
Upon that page his eye was kin enisteast, ‘Se 
And once, as Kaled’s answering acce 


ose Wana’ _ , and pointed to the : 
hether (as then the breaking sun fro 
ll’d back the clouds) the morrow rom heh S eye, 7" 
thatthe hance, or-some remember'd scefie, 
That raised his arm to point where such had been, 
Scarce Kaled seem’d to: know, but turn’d away, 
As if ait dbhorr'd that coming day, 
nd shrunk,his glance before that*morning light, 
0Jook on’ lg brow—where*all grew night. « 


. 
~ 
« 


Yet sense see’ a ny better were its loss; ee 


For when one néar display’a the absglving cross, 


7 


And proffer’d tohis tonch the holy bead, Ny ses 


© Of which his parting soul might own the need, 
He look’d Vy it with.an eye profane, * 
And eas feaven pardon ! if ’twere with di > 
And Kaled, though he spoke not, n revithate 4 
From Lara’s his fix’d d despairing view, . ; 
With: brow re alae, and with gesture swift, @ 
i 


_ Flung back the ich “Held.the sacred gift, 
~~ As if such but aigtaet™ Yd the expiring man, ¥ 
Nor seem’d to know his life but ae 


= 


That life of Immortality, see 
To none, save them whose efit 


in. Chl is st is sure. 


~ But gasping heaved the brake that Tava dre 2 
And dull the film along his dim eye grew; ¥ 


- 


- 
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His limbs stretch’d fluttering, and his head cig og o’er 
The weak yet still untiring*kiee thatbore; 
He press’d the hand he held upon his heart— “ 

beats no mofe, but Kaled will not part * 
With the cold grasp, but ‘feels, and-feels in vain, 
For that faint throb which’ answers not again. - ar 
“Tt beats !”"=—Away, thou dreamer! he is gone— a 
It on¢e was Lara which thou dook’stjupon. ° 

« 


- ~ Xxt. a % a ae 
guzel” waif not yet had pass Ja away ez. 
a ughty spirit of that humblé clay; ~ hn 


>, 
And those around have roused him from his “irandigea? e; = 


But cannot.tear from . thence his fixed glance ; oy) 
And when, in raising him from ed, bore | é 
Within his arms the form that felt no more, a “a 
He saw, the head his breast would still sustain, ~<a 
Roll down like earth to eart upon the piain 5 ; < * 
He did nof*dash himself thereby, nor tear - ~t4}, i 
The gloss dendeils of his raven hair, * gh “ 
But stro stand and ee pba. andfell)* 

Scarce 4 Ge acre t aethat he loved so well, 

Than tMat he loved! Ob! ‘never yet beneath et Mew 
Thé breast of man stich trusty love may.breathe! _ 
That trying moment hath at once reveal’d : 
The secret long and yet but half conceal’d © 
‘In baring tor eless breast, — 

Its grief seem’d,ended, but the sex confess’d ; ee. 
And life return’d, and Kaled felt no. shame— * » 


What now to her was Womanhood or Fame? z- i‘? 


* . 
XII. A 
And Lara sleebs not whet is fathers on i 
But where he died his grave was dug ds d. 

S is his mort eder less und, ie a 
Though priest nor bles#d, not marble deck’d the coeke j 
And fie was mourn’d. by“one whose quiet grief, 

Less loud,,outlasts a people’s for their ch 

Vain was uestion ask’d her of t ert, * 
Andsvain @jn menace—silent to the las 

She told nor whence, nor why she lefehin 
Her all for one who men but@little 


: bey did she love him ? ht — : 


Is human love the growth 

To her he might_be gentléenéss ; oe e stern 
Have deeper thought n’ your dull eyés discern, 
And when they lows ) your smilérs guess not how. ~ 


Beats the strong he heer sg ns, less the lips avow. 
fh 


ae tees 


They were not comm that form’d - the hain 
That bound to Dara Ka a and brain 


. 
« . . 


- 


a 
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But that wild tale she brook’d not to uphold, bate 
And seal’d is now eaeh lip thatreould haye told. ¢ 
a XXIII. d a 
They laid him in the earth, and on his breast, . 
Besides the wound that sent-his' soul to rest, 
They found the scatter’d dints.of many a sear, 
Which were not planted-there in recent war; , 
Where’er had passed his summer years of life, 
It seems they vanish’d in a land of strife; - - 
But all unknown his glory or his guilt, " 
These only told that somewhere blood was spilt, ; 
And Ezzelin, who might have spoke the. past, ie thd 
Return’d no more—that night appear’d his last. 
= = . . 
eas. XXIv. 
Upon*that night (a peasant’s is the tale) e. 
Av Serf that cross’d the intervening vale, : 
When Cynthia’s light almost gave way to morny “ 
And nearly veil’d in mist her waning horn 5 , 
A Serf, that rose betimes P thread the woed, 
And hew the bough that bought his children’s food, 
Pass’d by the river that divides:the plain * - 
Of Otho’s lands and Lara’s broad dorhain: a 
He heard a tramp—a horse and horseman, broke 
From out the wood—before him was a cloak 
Wrapt round seme burthen at his wrerw 
Bént was his head, and hidden was his bri 
Rouséd by the sudden sight at such a time, 
_ And some foreboding that it might be crime, . 
Himself unheeded watch’d the stranger’s course, 
Who reach’d the river, bounded from his horse, 
Ahd lifting thence the burthen which he bore, 
Heav'd up thesbank; and dash’d it from the shore, 
when Parved! and look’d,.and turn’d, and seem’d to watch™ 
And still another hurried glance would snatch, 
And follow with his step the stream that flow’d, © * 
As if even yet too much its surface show’d; 
At once he started, stoop’d, around him strown 
The winter floods had'seatter’d heaps of stgne$q 
“Of these the heaviest thence he gather’d there, 
And slung thm with a mote than common care. 
Meantime the Sutf pw crept to where unseen ~ 
Himself might ‘siifely markWhat this might mean; = ¥ 
He caught’a»glimpse, as of a flOating breast, 
And something glitter’d starlike onthe vest ; 
But ere he well could mark the buo: trunk, 
A massy fragment smote it, andgit in : 
It rose again, but indistinct to v Wg. 
And left the waters of a purple hie, 


« 
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Then deeply disappear’d: the horseman gazed 
Till ebb’d the latest eddy it had raised ; 
Then turning, vaulted on his pawing steed, 
And instant spurr’d him into panting speed. 
His face was mask’d—the features of the dead, 
If dead it were, escaped the observer’s dread ; 
But if in sooth a star its bosom bore, 
Such is the badge that knighthood €yer wore, 
And such ’tis known Sir Ezzelin had worn 
Upon the night that led to such a morn. 
If thus he perish’d, Heaven receive his soul! 
His*undiscover’d limbs to ocean roll; 
And charity upon the hope would dwell 
It was not Lara’s hand by which he fell. 
And Kaled—Lara—Ezzelin, are gone, 
Alike without their monumental stone ! 
The first, all efforts vainly strove to wean - 
From lingering where her chieftain’s blood had been 
Grief had so tamed a spirit once too proud, 
Her tears were few, her wailing never loud; ~~ 
But furious would you tearher from the spot ~ 
Where yet she scarce believed that he was not, 
Her eye shot forth with all the living fire 
That haunts the tigress in her whelpless ire ; 

~ But left to waste her weary moments there, 
She talk’d all'idlyunto shapes of air, 
Such as the busy brain of Sorrow paints, 
And woos to listen to her fond complaints : 
And she wouid sit beneath the very tree 
Where lay his drooping head upon her knee ; 
And in that posture where she saw him fall, 
His words, his iooks, his dying grasp recall; « 
And she had shorn, but saved raven hair, 
And oft world tnatchess from her bosom there, 
And fold, and press it gently to the ground, 
As if she stanch'd anew some phantom’s wound. 
Herself would question, and for him reply ; 
Then rising, start, and beckon him to fly 
From some imagined spectre in pursuit ; 2 
Then seat her down upon sonte linden’s root, 
And hide her visage with her meagre hand, 
Or trace strange characters along the sand— 

3 This could not ias e lies by him she loved 
Her tale untold—her truth too dearly proved. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


“ Tag-grand army of the Turks (in 1715,) under the Prime 
Vizier, t6 open to themselves a way into the heart of the Morea, 
and to form the siege of Napoli di Romania, the most consider- 
able place in all that country!, thought it best in the first place to 
attack Corinth, upon which they made several storms. ‘The gar- 
rison being weakened, and the governor seeing it was impossible 
to hold out against so mighty a force, thought it fit to beata parley : 
but while they were treating about the articles, ove of the maga- 
zines in the Turkish-camp, wherein they had six handre| barrels 
of powder, blew up by accident, whereby six or seven hundred 
men .were killed ; which so enraged the infidels, that they would 
not grant any capitulatioh, but stormed the place with so much 
fury, that they took it, and put most of the garrison with Signior 
Minotti, the governor, to the sword. The rest, with Antonio 
Bembo, proveditor extraordinary, were made prisoners of war “— 
History of the Turks, vol. iii. p. 151. 

7 . 
In the year.since Jesus died for men, *-- 
Eighteen hundred years and ten, 
We were a gallant company, 
Riding o’er land, and sailing o’er sea. 
Oh! but we went merrily! 
We forded the river, and clomb the high hill, 
Never our steeds for a day stood still; 
Whether we lay in the cave or the shed, 
Our sleep fell soft on the hardest bed; 
Whether we couch’d in our rough capote,. 
On the rougher plank of our gliding boat, 
Or stretched on the beach, or our saddles spread 
As a pillow beneath the resting head, is 
Fresh we woke upon the morrow: 
All our thoughts and words had scope, 
We had health, and we had hope, 
Toil and travel, but no sorrow, - 
We were of all tongues and creeds ;— 
Some were those who counted beads, « 
Some of mosque, and some of church, 
And some, or I mis-say, of neither ; 
Yet through’the wide world might ye scarch, 
Nor find a motlier crew nor blither, 
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But some are dead, and some are gone, 
And some are scatter’d and alone, *~ 
And some are rebels on the hills? 
That look along Epirus’ valleys, - 
Where freedom still at moments rallies 
And pays in blood oppression’s ills ; 
And some are in a far countr. 
And some all restlessly at home: 
But never more, oh! never, we 
Shall meet to revel and to roam. 


But those hardy days flew cheerily, 

And when they now fall drearily, 

My thoughts, like swallows, skim the main, 

And bear my spirit back again 

Over the earth, and through the air, 

A wild bird and a wanderer. 

Tis this that ever wakes my strain, 

And oft, too oft, implores again es 
The few who may endure my lay, : 
To follow me so far away. 

Stranger—wilt thou follow me now, 
And sit with me on Acro-Corinth’s brow? . 


I. 
Many a vanish’d year and age 

And-tempest’s breath, and battle’s rage, 

Have sweptgo’er Corinth! yet she stands, 

A fortress form’d to Freedom’s hands, 

The whirlwind’s wrath, the earthquake’s shock, 
Have left untouch’d her hoary rock, 

The keystone of a land, which still, 

Though fall’n, looks proudly on that hill, 

The landmark to the double tide 

That purpling rolls on either side, 

As if their waters chafed to meet, 

Yet pause and crouch beneath her feet. 

But could the blood before her shed 

Since first Timoleon’s brother bled, 

Or baffled Persia’s despot fled, 

Arise from out the earth which drank 

The stream of slaughter as it sank, 

That sanguine ocean would o’erflow 

Her isthmus idly spread below : 

Or could the bones of all the slain 

Who perish’d there, be piled again, 

That rival pyramid would rise 

More mountain-like, through those clear skies, 
Than yon tower-capp’d Acropolis, 

Which seems the very clouds to kiss. 
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On dun Cithzron’s ridge appears 

The gleam of twiceiten thousand spears ; 
And downward to the Isthmian plain, 
From shore to shore of either main,- 
The tent is pitch’d, the crescent shines - 
Along the Moslem’s leaguring dines ; 
And the dusk Spahi’s bands? advance 
Beneath each bearded pacha’s glance ; 
And far and wide as eye can reach 

The turban’d cohorts throng the beach ; 
And there the Arab’s camel kneels, 


And there his steed the Tartar wheels; — 


The Turcoman hath left his herd,* 
The sabre round his loins to gird ; 
And there the volleying thunders pour, 
Till waves grow smoother to the roar. 
The trench is dug, the cannon’s breath 
Wings*the far hissing globe of death; 
Fast whirl the fragments from the wall, 


Which crumbles with the ponderous bali: 


And from that wall the foe replies, 
O’er dusty plain and smoky skies, 
With fires that answer fast and well 
The summons of the Infidel. 


Ir. : 
But near and nearest to the wall 


* Of those who wish and work its fall, ® 


With deeper skill in war’s black art, 
Than Othman’s sons, and high of heart 
As any chief that ever stood 
Triumphant in the fields of blood; - 
From post to post, and deed to deed, 
Fast spurring on his reeking steed, 
Where sallying ranks the trench assail, 
And make the foremost Moslem quail + 
Or where the battery guarded well, 
Remains as yet impregnable, 

Alighting cheerly to inspire 

The soldier slackening in his fire ; 

The first and freshest of the host 
Which Stamboul’s sultan there can boast, 
To guide the follower o’er the field, 

To point the tube, the lance to wield, 
Or whirl around the bickering blade ~ 
Was Alp, the Adrian renegade ! 


> 
From Venice—once a race of worth 
His gentle sires—he. drew his birth; 


Sy 
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But late an exile from her shore, _ 

Against his countrymen he bore 

The arms they taught to be d now 

The turban girt his shaven brow. - : 
Through many,a change had Corinth pass’d 
With Greete to Venice’ rule at last; as ” ayia 
‘And here, before heg walls, with those 

To Greece and Venice equal foes, » 

He stood a foe, with all the zeal 

Which young and fiery converts feel, 

Within whose. heated bosom throngs 

The memory of a thousand wrongs. 

To him had Venice ceased to be 

Her ancient civic boast—“ the Free;” 

And in the palace of St. Mark 

Unnamed accusers in the dark 

Within the “ Lion’s mouth” had placed 

A charge against him uneffaced: 

He fled in time, and saved his life, - ent* 
To waste his future years in strife, “8 
That taught his land how great her loss 

In him who triumph’d o’er the Cross, 
’Gainst which he rear’d the Crescent high, 
And battled to avenge or die. 

4% 
eo oe rd 
Coumourgi5—he whose closing scene 
Adorned the triumph of Eugene, 
When on Carlowitz’ bloody plain, 

The last and mightiest of the-slain, 
He sank, regretting not to die, 
But cursed the Christian’s victory— 
Coumourgi—can his glory cease, 
That latest conqueror of Greece, 
Till Christian hands to Greece restore 
The freedom Venice gave of yore ? 
A hundred years have roll’d away 
Since he refix’d the Moslem’s sway, 
And now he led the Mussulman, 
And gave the guidance of the van 
To Alp, who well repaid the trust 
By cities levell’d with the dust ; 
aud proved, by many a deed of death, 
How firm his heart in novel faith. 

“. ° 


The walls grew weak; and fast and hot 

Against them pour’d the geaseless shot, = * 
With unabating fury sent oF ae Py 
From battery to battlement 


“ 
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* And thunder-like the pealing din . 
Rose from each heated culverin : 2 a 
And here and the me crackling dome “> 
Was fired before theexploding bomb: 


And as the fabric sank beneath =~ 
The shattering shell’s volcanic breath, * s 
In red and wreathing columns flash’d s 
The flame, as loud the ruin crash’d, a. : 
Or into’countless meteors driven, ; 
ye Its earth-stars melted into heaven ; 
Whose clouds that day grew doubly dun, a 


i, 


Impervious to ie hidden sun, 


With volumed smoke that slowly grew » a 
To one wide sky of sulphurous hue, . “F 
a Vir. o 
, But not for vengeance, long delay’d, 
- Alone, did Alp, the renegade, 


The Moslem warriors sternly teach 
His skill to pierce the promised breach : 
Within these walls a maid was pent 
His hope would win, without consent 
Of that inexorable sire, . 
Whose heart refused him in its ire, 
When Alp, beneath his Christian name, ° 
Her virgin hand aspired to claim. - 
In happier mood and earlier time, 
While unimpeach’d for traitorous crime, » 
Gayest in gondola or hall, < 
He glitter’d through the Carnival; e 
And tuned the softest serenade 
~- That e’er on Adria’s waters play’d 
At midnight to Italian maid. 


Vill. 
And many deem’d her heart was won; 
For sought by numbers, given to none, 
Had"young Francesca’s hand remain’d ° 
Still by the church’s bonds unchain’d ; 
And when the Adriatic bore 
Lanciotto to the Paynim shore, ae 
Her wonted smiles were Seen to fail, - 
And pensive wax’d the maid and/pale: =” 
More constant at confessional, — 
More rare at masque and festival; _ 
Or seen at such, with downcast eyes, 
Which conquer’d heartsjthey ceased to prize : 
With listless look she seems to gaze ; 

# With humbler care her form arrays ; Sar 
Her voice les8 lively in the song ; 
Her step, thotgh light, less let among A 
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5 « - 
The pairs, on whom the M@rning’s glance ¥ 
Breaks, yet unsated with the dance, 


“ Ix. ~ - 
Sent by the state to guard the land, — © 
vhich, wiéstéd from the Moslem’s hand, 
While Sobieski tamed his pride ~ : 
» By Buda’s wall and Danube’s side, : 
The chiefs of Venice wrung away Pa 
From Patra to Eubcea’s bay,) - | 
Minotti held in Corinth’s towers 
The Doge’s delegated powers, = 


While yet the pitying eye of Peace , 4 <3 
~ Smiled o’er-her long forgotten Greece: = 


d ere that faithless truce was broke _ 

hich freed her from the unchristian yokg. 
With him his gentle daughter came ; - ‘ — * 
Nor there, since Menelaus’ dame : ay 
Forsook her lord and fand, to prove 
What woes await on lawless love, 7 
Had fairer form adorn’d the shore - .-* 
Than she, the matchless stranger bore. : 


oe ~ es 
The wall is rent, the ruins yawn ; * F 
And, with to-morrow’s eta’ 
C’er the disjointed mass shall vault - 
The foremost of the fierce assault. 
The bands are rank’d; the chosen van 
Of Tartar and of Mussulman, 
The full of hope, misnamed “ forlorn,” 
Who hold the thought of death in scorn, 
And win their way with falchion’s force, 
Or pave the path with many a corse, 
O’er which the following brave may rise, 
Their stepping-stone—the last who dies! 


~ | 


a. 
’Tis midnight : on the mountains brow * 
The cold, round moo: ines deeply down; 
Blue roll the waters, e sky ‘ 
Spreads like an océan hung on high, ‘ : 
Bespangled with those isles of light, a * 
So wildly, spiritually bright ; % 
Who ever gazed upon aid ny 
And turn’d to earth without.repining, So ¥ : 
Nor wish’d for wings to fleé“away, ce * ¥ 
And mix’with their eternal;ray ?- ‘ * 
The waves on either shore lay there “ys * bed 
Calm, clear, and -azurege the air; o . Be 


” 
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- 
: And scarce their foam the pebbles shook,’ ° “a 
But murmur’d meekly as the brook.” 
The winds were pillow’d on the waves ; ead 
The banners droop’d along their staves, : -— 
And, as they fell around them funhing . 
Above them shene i crescent pate ~ * 
And that deep silence was unbroke, ” - 
Save where the watch his signal spoke, 
Save where the steed neigh’d oft and shrill, 
And echo answer’d from the hill, 
And the wild hum of that wild host : 
Rustled like leaves from coast to coast, ° 
As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air © ~ 
In midnight call to wonted prayer ; . . 
It rose, that chanted mournful strain, >» * 
Like some lone spirit’s o’er the plain : 
’Twas musical, but sadly sweet, 
Such as when winds and harp-strings meet, 
And take a long unmeasured tone, 
To mortal minstrelsy unknown, 
It seem’d to those within the wall, 
A cry prophetic of their fall: 
It struck even the besieger’s ear 
With something ominous and drear, 
An undefined and sudden thrill, - 
Which makes.the heart a moment still, 
Then beat with quicker pulse, ashamed 
Of that strange sense its silence frameg ; 2 
Such as a sudden passing bell 
« Wakes, though but for a stranger’s knell. 


xII. 
The tent of Alp was on the shore; 
The sound was hush’d, the prayer was o’er; 
The watch was set, the night-round made, 
All mandates issued and obey’d: 
’Tis but another anxious night, 
His pains the morrow may requite 
With all revenge and love can pay, 
In guerdon for their long dela 
Few hours remain, and Reihath need 
Of rest. to nerve for many a de 
Of slaughter ; but within his soul’ 
The thoughts like troubled waters roll. - 
He stood alone among the host; ~~ } 
Not his the loud fanatie boast == 


To plant the cresecnt o’er the oe 


¢ risk a life with littleloss, © : & 
ecure in paradise tobe | ene 
By Houris loyed immortally: “¥ 


~t 
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Nor his, WESE Parning riots feel 
The stern exaltedness at zeal, 
Profuse of blood, untired in t - 
When battlin on the parent soil. 
a. stood alor renegade <r 
gainst the country he betray’d; 7 
He stood alone amidst his band, 
Without a trusted heart or hand: 
They follow’d him, for he was brave, 
And great the spoil he got and gave 
They-crouch’d to him, for he had skill 
To warp.and wield the vulgar will: 
But wail hie Christian origin. 
_ With them was little less than sin. 
‘They envied even the faithless fame 
He earn’d beneath a Moslem name; 
Since he, their mightiest chief had been 
In youth a bitter Nazarene. 
They did not know how pride can stoop, 
When baffled feelings withering droop ; 
They did not know how hate can burn 
In hearts once changed from soft to stern’; 
Nor all the false and fatal zeal 
The convert of revenge can feel. - 
He ruled them—man may rule the worst, 
By ever daring to be first: 
So Hons o’er the jackal sway; sd 
e jackal points, he fells the prey, 
Then on the vulgar yelling press, 
To gorge the relies of success. 


xut. 
His head grows fever’d, and his pulse 
The quick successive throbs convulse: 
Th vain from side to side throws * 
His form, in courtship of repose ; 


Or if he dozed, a rae a start baad se 


Awoke him ken heart. 


The turban on row press’d, 
- 
J 


he mail weig mii liké on his breast, 
Thought oft and long beneath its weight 
Upon his eyes had slumber sate, 
Without or couch or canopy, 

Except a rougher field and sky 


the heaven was spread. 
he could mot ey ay “ 


° 


Bie will: 


now. might yield a warrior’s bed, ¥ 
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What pillow’d them 2. and why should he 
More wakeful than fife humblest be 
Since more their peril, worse their toil, 
And yet they fearléss dream of spoil; 
While he alone, Where’thousands pass’d: * 
A night of sleep, perchance their last, 

In sickly vigil wander’d on, 3 

And envied all he gazed upon. 


vy 


XIV. 
He felt his soul become more light 
Beneath the freshness. of the night. 
Cool was the silent sky, though calm, 
And bathed his brow with airy balm 
Behind, the camp—before him lay, 
In many a winding creek and bay 
Lepanto’s gulf; and, on the brow 
Of Delphi’s hill, unshaken snow, 
High and eternal, such as shone 
Through thousand summers brightly gone 
Along the gulf, the mount, the clime; 
It will not melt, like man, to time: 
Tyrant and slave are swept away, 
Less form’d to wear before the ray ; 
But that white veil, the lighest, frailest, 
Which on the mighty mount thou hailest, 
Wh er and tree are torn and rent, 
s o’er its craggy battlement; 


. 


In a peak, in height a cloud, : 
Int lil overing shrot 
Thus high arting Freedom spread, ~ 


As from her fond abode she fled, 

And linger’d on the spot, where long 
Her prophet spirit spake in song. 

Oh! still her step at moments falters 
O’er wither’d fields, and ruin’d altars, 
And fain would wake, in souls too broken,” 
By pointing to each glorious token: + 
But-vain her voice, till better days 
Dawn in those yet remember’d rays, 
Which shone upon the Persian flying, 
And saw the Spartan smile in dying. 


: xv. 

N6t mindless of these mighty times —* - 
Was Alp, despite his flight and crimes 
And. through this night, as on he wa *d, 
And o’er the past and present ponder’d, 
And thought upon the glorious dead ~ 
Who there in better cause had bled, i 
. “f bas 

a 


~ 
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He felt how faint and feeblydim * 
The fame that could acc him, bs 4 
Who.cheer’d the band, and -wavedtthe sword, 
A traitor in a turban’d horde ;~ f 
And led them to a lawless SIESC 5» ~é 

Whose best success were sacrilege. — 

Not so had those,his fancy number’d, 

The chiefs whose dust around him slumbet’d ; 
Theif phalanx marshall’d on the piain, 
Whose bulwarks were not then in vain. 

They fell devoted, but undying; _ 

The very gale their names seem’d sighing, 
The waters murmur’d of their name; 

The wood were peopled with their fame ; 

The silent pillar, lone and grey, 

Claim’d kindred with their sacred clay ; 

Their spirits wrapp’d the dusky mountain, 
Their memory sparkled o’er the fountain ; 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river 

Roll’d mingling with their fame for ever. 
Despite of every joke she bears, ; 

That land is glory’s still and theirs ! 

Fis still a watch-word to the earth : 

When man would do a deed of worth 

He points to Greece, and turns to tread, 

So sanction’d, on the tyrant’s head; 
He looks to her, and rushes on ” 
Where life is lost, or freedom won. 


i xvI. 7 
Still by the shore Alp mutely m 
And woo’d the freshness Night di 
There shrinks no ebb in that tidele: 
hich changeless rolls eternally ; 
o that wildest of waves, in their angriest mood, 
" Scarce break on the bounds of the land for a rood; 
And the powerless moon beholds them flow, 
Heedless ifshe come or go: : 
Calm or high, in main or bay,- . 
On their course she hath no sway. 
The rock unworn its base doth bare, a 
And looks o’er the surf,but it comes not'there ; 
And the fringe of the foam»may be seen below, | 
On the line that it left long ages ago? ol 5 
A smooth short space of yellow sand * z A 
Between it and the greener land, a 
He wander’d on, along the beach, « - © 
Till within the range of a carbine’s rea 
Of the leaguer’d walhk; but they saw him not, 
Or how could he ’scapé from the hostile shot ? 
od 


” ailbis 
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Did traitors lurk in the Christians’ hold? : 

Were their hands grow stiff, or their hearts .wax’d eold? 

I know not, in sooth; but from yonder wall * 

There flash’d no fire, and there hiss’d no ball, 

Though he stood beneath the bastion’s frown, 

That flank’d the searward gate of the town: 

Though he heard the sound, and could almost tell . 
The sullen words of the sentinel, 

As his measured step on the stone below ° 
Clank’d, as he paced it to and fro ; - 

And he*saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 

Hold o’er the dead their carnival, 

Gorging and growling o’er carcass and limb ; 

They were too busy to bark at him! ; 

From a Tartar’s skull they had stripp’d the flesh, 

As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh ; 

And their white tusks crunch’d o’er the whiter skull,6 

As it slipp’d through their jaws ,-when their edge grew dull, 
As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 

When they searce could rise from the spot where they fed; 
So well had they broken a lingering fast > 

. With those who had fallen for that night’s repast. 

And Alp knew, by the turbans that roli’d on the sand, 
The foremost of these were the best of his band ; 

Crimson and green were the shawls of their wear, 

And each scalp had’a single long tuft of hair,’ 

All the rest was shaven and bare. 

The scalps: were in the wild dog’s maw, 

The hair was tangled round his jaw. 

But close by the shore, on the edge of the gulf, 

There sat a-vulture flapping a wolf, 

Who had stolew+from the hills, but kept away, 

Scared by the dogs, from the human prey ; 

But he seized on his share of a steed that lay, + 
Pick’d by the birds, on the sands of the bay. 


« 


xvi. 
Alp turn’d him from the sickening sight : 
Never had shaken his nerves in fight ; 7 
But he better could brook to behold the dying, 
Deep in the tide of their warm blood lying, 
Scorch’d'with the death-thirst, and writhing in vain, 
Than the ipetaige dead who are past ali pain, 
There is Something of pride in the perilous hour, 
‘Whute’er be the shape in which death may lower; * 
For Fame is there to say who bleeds, 
And Honour’s eye on daring de 
But when all-is past, it is humb o tread 
O’er the weltering field of the tombless dead, 


And see wormage he earth, and fowls of the air, 
Beasts of the fo ch, all gathering 4S : a 


-_.- 


7 
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All regarding man as their prey, : 
All repsetink ct his* decay +t, + * 


XVIII. 
There is a temple in ruin stands, ss « 
Fashion’d by long forgotten hands; : ? 
‘avo or three columns, and many a stone, 
Marble and granite, with grass o’ergrown! 
Out upon Time! it will leave no more 
Of the things to come than the things before! 
Out upon Time! who for ever-will leave 
But enough of the past for the future to grieve 
O’er that which hath been, and o’er that which must be; 
What we have seen, our sons shall see; 
Remnants of things that have pass’d away, 
Fragments of stone, rear’d by creatures of clay! 


~ xIx. 
He sate him down at a pillar’s base, 
And pass’d his hand athwart his face ; 
Like one in dreary musing mood, 
Declining was his attitude ; 

His head was drooping on’ ‘his breast, 
Fever’d, throbbing, and oppress’d : 
And o’er his brow, so downward bent, 
Oft his beating fingers went, 
Hurriedly, as you may see 
Your own run over the ivory key 
Ere the mgasured tone is taken @ ory 
By the chords you would awaken. — 
There he sate all heavily, , 
As he heard the night-winds sigh. 
Was it the wind through some hollow stone,— 
Sent that soft and tender moan? 
He lifted his head, and he look’d on the sea, 
But it was unrippled as glass may be; 
He look’d on the long grass—it waved not a blaae ; ; 
How was that gentle sound convey’d? 
He look’d to the banners—each flag lay still, 
So did the leaves on Cithzron’s hill, 
And he felt not a breath come over his cheek ;_ 
What did that sudden sound bespeak ? 
He turn’d to the left—is he sure of sight ? 
There sate a lady, youthful and bright! 

s xx. . - 

e of fear , oe 

e near. 

what is here] 


“4 


Hé started up with 
Then ‘fan armed : 
“ God of my fa 
Who art thou, a ere 2 ‘sent “7 
So near a bic siiteaniats 5 hd 


~ # 
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His trembling hands refused to sign 

The cross he deem’d no more divine: 
He had resumed it in that hour, . 
But conscience wrung away the power. 
He gazed, he saw: he knew the face 

Of beauty, and the form of grace ;. 

It was Francesca by his side, 

The maid who might have been his bride! 


The rose was yet upon her cheek, 

But mellow’d with a tender streak 

Where was the play of her soft lips fled 
Gone was the smile that enliven’d their red. 
The ocean’s calm within their view, 

Beside her eye had less of blue; 

But like that cold wave it stood still, 

And its glance, though clear, was chill. 
Around her form a thin robe twining, 
Nought conceal’d her bosom shining ; 
Through the parting of her hair, 

Floating darkly downward there, 

Her rounded arm show’d white and bare: 
And ere yet she made reply, 

Once she’raised her hand on high ; 

It was so wan, and transparent of hue, 

You might have seen the moon shine through, 


XXI. 

“ T come from my rest to him I love best, 
That I may be happy, and he may be bless’d. 
T have pass’d the guards, the gate, the wall; 
Sought thee in safety through foes and all. 
’Tis said the lion will turn and flee 
From a maid in the pride of her purity ; 
And the Power en high, that can shield the good 
Thus from the tyrant of the wood, 
Hath extended its merey to guard me as well 
From fhe hands of the leaguring infidel, 
I come—and if I come in vain, 
Never, oh never, we meet again! 
Thou hast none a fearful deed 
In falling away from thy father’s creed : 
But daSh that turban to earth, and sign 
The sign of the cross, and for ever be mine; 
Wring the black drop from thy heart, 

And to-morroW unites uso more to part.” 


“ And where should our bridal’couch be spread ? 
In the midst of the dying and the dead 

For to-morrow we give to the slaughter and flame 
The sons and the shrines of the Christian name, 


* me ; 
oe ~*~ 
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None, save thou and thine, I’ve sworn, 

Shall be left upon the morn: : . y 

But thee will I bear to a lovely spot, 

Where our hands shall be join’d, and our sorrow forgot. 
There thou yet shalt be my bride, 

When once again I’ve queli’d the pride 

‘Of Venice; and her hated race 

Have felt the arm they would debase 

Scourge, with a whip of scorpions, those 

Whom vice and envy made my foes.” 


Upon his hand she laid her own— 

Light was the touch, but it thrill’d to the bone, 

_ And shot a chillness to his heart, 

Which fix’d him beyond the power to start. 

Though slight was that grasp so mortal cold, 

He could not loose him from his hold ; 

But never did clasp of one so dear 

Strike on the pulse with such feeling of fear, 

As those thin fingers, long and white, 

Froze through his:blood by their touch that night. 
The feverish glow of his brow was gone, 

And his heart sank so still that it felt like stone, 

As he look’d on the face, and beheld its hue, 

So deeply changed from what he knew : 

Fair but faint—without the ray 

Of mind, that made each feature play 

Like sparkling waves on a-sunny day; z 
And her motionless lips lay still as death, = 

And her words came forth without her br 

And there rose not a heave o’er her bosom’s swell, 
And there seem’d not a pulse in her veins to dwell. 
Though her eye shone out, yet the lids were fix’d, 
And the glance that it gave was wild and unmix’d 
With aught of change, as the eyes may seem 

Of the restless who walk in a troubled dream; 

Like the figures on arras, that gloomily glare, “.? 
Stirr’d by the breath of the wintry air, 

So seen by the dying lamp’s fitful light, ae 
Lifeless, but life-like, and awful to sight ; rs 
As they seem, through the dimness, about to come down 
From the shadowy wall where their images frowne;" 
Fearfully flitting-to and fro, 

As the gusts on the tapestry come and go, ’ 


“ If not for love of me be given ster 
Thus much, then, for the love of heaven,— 
Again I say—that turban tear 
. From off thy faithless brow, and swear 
Thine injured country’s sons to spare, 


a *. E 
~~ 
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Or thou art lost, and never shalt see— ‘ 

Not earth—that past—but heaven or me. 
If this thou dost accord, albeit 

A heavy doom ’tis thine to meet, 

That doom shall half absolve thy sin, 

And mercy’s gate may receive thee within; 

But pause one moment more, and take 

The curse of him thou didst forsake ; 

And look once more to heaven, and see 

Its love for ever shut from thee. a 

There is a light cloud by the moon— 

Tis passing, and will pass full soon— 

If, by the time its vapoury sail 

Hath ceased her shaded orb to veil, 

Thy heart within thee is not changed, __~ 

Then God and man are both avenged; 

Dark will thy doom be, darker still 

Thine immortality of ill.’ 


Alp look’d to heaven, and saw on high 

The sign she spake of in the sky; 

But his heart was swollen, and turn’d aside, 
By deep interminable pride. 

This first false passion of his breast 

Roll’d like a torrent o’er the rest. 

He sue for mercy! He dismay’d 

By wild words of a timid maid! 

He, wrong’d by Venice, vow to save 

Her sons, devoted to the grave! ~~ 
No—though that cloud were thunder’s worst, 
And charged to crush him—let it burat! 


He look’d upon it earnestly 

Without an accent of reply; ° 

He watch’d it passing ; it is flown: 

Full on his eye the clear moon shone, 

And thus he spake—“ Whate’er my fate, 

I am no changeling—'tis too late : 

The reed in storms may bow and quiver, 

Then rise again; the tree must shiver. 

hat Venice made me, I must be, 

Her fue in all, save love thee: 

But thou art safe: oh, fly with me!” v 
He turn’d, but she is gone ! 
Nothing is there but the column stone. 
Hath she sunk in the earth, or melted in air? 
He saw not—he knew not—but nothing is there. 


XXII. 
The night is past, and shines the sun 
As if that morn were a jocund one. . 
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Li ghtly and brightly breaks away 
The Morning from her mantle grey, 
And the Noon will look on a-sultry day 
Hark to the trump, and the drum, 
é And the mournful sound of the barbarous horn, 
And the flap of.the banners, that flit as they’re borne, 
And the neigh of the steed, and the myltitude’s hum, 
And the clash, and the shout, “ They come ! *they come F? 
The horsetails are pluck’d from the ground, and the sword 
From its sheath ; and they form, and but wait for the word. 
Tartar, and Spahi, and Turcoman, 
Strike your tents, and throng to the van; 
Mount ye, spur ye, skirr the plain, :, 
That the fugitive may flee in vain, é 
When he breaks from the town; and none escape, 
Aged or young, in the Christian shape; : 
While your fellows on foot, in a fiery mass, 
Bloodstain the breach through which they pass. 
The steeds are all bridled, and snort to the rein 
Curved is each neck, and flowing each mane; 
White is the foam of their champ on the bit ; 
The spears are uplifted ; the matches are lit ; 
The cannon are pointed, and ready to roar, 
And crush the wall they haye crumbled before: 
Forms in his phalanx each Janizar; 
Alp at their head: his right arm is bare, . 
So is the blade of his scimitar ; 
The khan and the pachas are all at their post ; 
The vizier himself at the head of the host. 
- When the culverinjs signal is fired, then on; 
Leave not in Corinth a living one ae 
A priest at her altars, a chief in her halls, 
A hearth in her mansions, a stone on her walls. 
God and the prophet—Alla Hu! ~ 
Up to the skies with that wild halloo! 
“ There the breach lies for passage, the ladder to scale; 
And your hands on your sabres, and how should ye fail? 
He who first downs with the red cross may crave 
His heart’s dearest wish ; let him ask it, and have!” 
Thus utter’d Coumourgi, the dauntless vizier ; 
The reply was the brandish of sabre and spear, 
And the shout of fierce thousands in joyous ire :— 
SilenceBark, to the signal—fire ! 
: i, KMAIE. 7 
As the wolves, that headlong go 
On the stately buffalo, 
Though with fiery eyes, and angry roar, 
And hoofs that stamp, and horns that gore, © 
He tramples on earth, or tosses on high 3s 
The foremost, who rush on his strength but to dies 


* 
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Thus against the wall they went, 

Thus the first were backward bent; . 
Many a bosom, sheathed in brass, 

Strew’d the.earth like broken glass, 
Shiver’d by the shot, that tore 

The ground whereon they moved no more 
Even as they féll, in files they lay, 


3 


Like the mower’s grass at the close of day, 
When his work is done on the levell’d plain 


Such was the fall of the foremost slain. 


XXIV. 
As the spring-tides, with heavy plash, 
From the cliff’s invading dash 


Huge fragments, sapp’d by the ceaseless flow, 


Till white and thundering down they go, 
Like the avalanche’s snow 
On the Alpine vales below ; 
Thus at length, outbreathed and worn, 
Corinth’s sons were downward borne 
By the long and oft renew'd 

Charge of the Moslem multitude. 


In firmness they stood, and in masses they fell, 


Heap’d, by the host of the infidel, 

Hand to hand, and foot to foot: 

Nothing there, save death, was mute; 
Stroke, and thrust, and flash, and cry 
For quarter, or for victory, 

Mingle there with the volleying thunder, 
Which makes the distant cities wonder 
How the sounding battle goes, 

If with them, or for their foes; 

If they must mourn, or may rejoice 

In that annihilating voice, 

Which pierces thetdeep hills through and 
With an echo dread and new: 

You might have heard it, on that day, 
O’er Salamis and Megara ; 

(We have heard the hearers say,) 

Even uuto Pirveus’ bay. 


XXyY. 
From the point of encountering blades to 
Sabres and swords with blood were gilt ; 


through 


But the rampart is won, and the spoil begun, 


And all but the after carnage done. 
Shriller shrieks now mingling come 
From within the plunder’d dome: 
Hark to the haste of flying feet, 


That splash in the blood of the slippery street ; 
zy 


« 
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But here and there, where ’vantage ground 
Against the foe may still be found, 
Desperate groups, of twelve or ten, 

Make a pause, and turn again— 

With banded backs against the wall, 
Fiercely stand, or fighting fall. 


There stood an old man—his hairs were white, 
But his veteran arm was full of might: 

So gailantly bore he the brunt of the fray, 
The dead before him, on that day, 

In a semicircle lay; 

Still he combated unwounded, 

‘Though retreating, unsurrounded. 

Many a scar of former fight - 

Lurk’d beneath his corslet bright ; 

But of every wound his body bore, 

Each and all had been ta’en before: 
Though aged, he was so iron of limb, 

Few of our youth could cope with him; 
And the foes, whom he singly kept at bay, 
Outnumber’d his thin hairs of silver grey. 
From right to left his sabre swept : 

Many an Othman mother wept 

Sons that were unborn, when dipp'd 

His weapon first in Moslem gore, 

Ere his years could count a score. 

Of all he might have been the sire 

Who fell that day beneath hisire: — ©, 
For, sonless left long years ago, oe? 
His wrath made many a childless foe; 
And since the day, when in the strait? 

His only boy had met his fate, 

His parent’s iron hand did doom 

More than a humanshecatomb. 5 

If shades by carnage be appeased” 
Patroclus’ spirit less was pleased 

Than his, Minotti’s.son, who died 

Where Asia’s bounds and ours divide. 
Buried he lay, where thousands before 
For thousands of years were inhumed on the shore 


What of them is left, totell _ 

Where lie, and how they fell ? 

Not‘a stone orf their turf, nor a bone in their graves 

But they live in the verse that immortally saves. 
XXVI. 

Hark to the Allah shout! a band ‘ 

Of the Mussulman bravest and best is at hand: 

Their leader’s nervous arm is bare, 

Swifter to smite, and never to spare— 


“ 
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Unclothed to the shoulder it wyer them-on; 
Thus in the fight is he ever known: ; 
Others a gaudier garb may show, 

To tempt the spoil of the greedy foe; 

Many a hand’s on a richer hilt, 

But none on a,steel more ruddily gilt ; 

Many a loftier turban may wear,— 

Alp is but known by the white arm bare ; 
Look through the thick of the fight,’tis there! 
There is not a standard on that shore 

So well advanced the ranks before ; 

There is not a banner in Moslem war 

Will lure the Delhis half so far ; 

It glances like a falling star! 

Where’er that mighty arm is seen, 

The bravest be, or late have been; 

There the craven cries for quarter . 
Vainly to the vengeful Tartar; 

Or the hero, suent lying, 


Scorns to yield a groan in dying; atte 
Mustering his last feeble blow aT ae 
’Gainst the nearest levell’d foe, ¥ 


"Though faint beneath the mutual wound, 5 
Grappling on the gory ground, 2 + or hea 


XXVH. 
Still the old man stood erect, 4) 
And Alp’s career a moment check’d. 
“ Yield thee, Minotti; quarter take, ™)— 
For thine own, thy daughter’s sake.” 


“ Never, renegado, never “ é 
Though the life of thy gift would last for ever.” 


“ Francesca !—Oh, my promised bride 
by ty 


Must she too perish by thy pride?” 


“ She is safe.”—“ Where? where ?’’—“ In heaven; 
From whence thy traitor soul is driven—~ 


Far from thee, and undefiled.” - 
Grimly then Minotti smiled, ; 
As he saw Alp staggering bow : 


Before his words, as with a blow. — 

“ Oh God! when died she ?’— Yesternight—* 
Nor. weep I for her spirit’s flight ; 
None of my pure race shall be 

Slaves to Mahomet and thee— 

Come on!”—That challenge is in vain— 

Alp’s already with the slain; 

While Minotti’s words were wreaking 

More revenge in bitter speaking - re 
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Than his falchion’s point had found, 
Had the time allow’d to wound, 
From within the neighbouring porch 
Of a long defended church, ~ 
Where the last and desperate few 
Would the failing fight renew, 
The sharp shot dash’d Alp to the ground, 
Ere an eye could view the wound 
That crash’d through the brain of the infide: 
Round ke spun, and down he fell; , 
A flash like fire within his eyes 
Blazed, as ke bent no more to rise, 
And then eternal darkness sunk 
Through all the palpitating trunk: 
Nought of life left, save a quivering 
Where his limbs were slightly shivering ; 
They turn’d him on his back; his breast 
And brow were stain’d with gore and dust, 
And through his lips the life-blood oozed, 
From its deep v lately loosed ; 
But in his icine was no throb, 
Nor on his lips one dying sob; 
Sigh, nor word, nor struggling breath 9 
Heralded his way to death: . 
Ere his very thought could pray, 
Unaneled he pass’d away, 
Withont a hope from mercy’s aid,— . 
To the last—a Renegade. , 
XXVIII. 

Fearfully the yell arose 
Of his followers, and his foes; 
These in joy, in fury those; 
Then again in conflict mixing, 
Clashing swords, and spears transfixing, 
Interchanged the blow and thrust, - 
Hurling warriors in the dust. 
Street by it, t, and foot by foot, * 
Still Minotti dares dispute Gd 
Whe latest portion of the land 4 
‘Left beneath his high command ; 
With him, aiding heart and hand, 
The remnant of his gallant band. 
Still the church is tenable, 

Whence issued late the fated ball 

That half avenged the city’s fall, 
When Alp, her fierce assailant, fell: 
Thither bending sternly back, | 
They leave before a bloody track ; 
And, with their faces to the foe, 
Dealing wounds with ee blow; ° 
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The chief, and his retreating train, 
Join to those within the fane; 
There they yet may breathe awhile, 
Shelter’d by the massy pile. 


“ Xxrx. 
Brief breathing-time! the turban’d host, - 
With adding ranks and raging boast, 
Press onwards with such strengtA and heat, 
Their numbers balk their own retreat ; 
For narrow the way that led to the spot - 
Where still the Christians yielded not ; 
And the foremost, if fearful, may vainly try 
Through the massy column to turn-and fly ; 
They perforce must do or die. 7 
They die; but ere their eyes could close, 
Avengers o’er their bodies rose ; 
Fresh and furious, fast they fill 
The ranks unthinn’d, thongh slaughter’d still ; 
And faint the weary Christians wax. 
Before the still renew’d attacks; =» 
And now the Othmans gain the gate ; 
Still resists its iron weight, 
And still, all deadly aim’d and hot, 
From every crevice comes the shot; . 
From every shatter’d window pour 
The volleys of the sulphurous shower ; 
But the portal wavering grows and weak— 
The iron yields, the hinges creak— 
It bends—it falls—and all is o’er; 
Lost Corinth may resist no more ! 


* wa? XxX 
Darkly, sternly, and all alone, 
Minotti stood o’er the altar stone : 
Madonna’s face upon him shone, 
Painted in heavenly hues aboye, 
With eyes of light and looks of love ; _ 
And placed upon that holy shrine 
To fix our thoughts on things divine, 
When pictured there, we kneeling see 
Her, and the boy-God on her knee, 
Smiling sweetly on each prayer 
To heaven, as if to waft it there. 
Still she smiled; even now she smiles, 
Though slaughter streams along her aisles ; 
Minotti lifted his aged eye, ; 
And made the sign of a cross with a sigh, 
Then seized a h which blazed thereby; 
And still he stood, while, with steel and flame, 
Inward and onward the Mussulman came, 


K 
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The vaults beneath the mosaic stone 
Contain’d the dead of ages gone; 
Their.names were on the grayen floor, 
But now illegible with gore; _ 
The carved crests, and curious hues 
The varied marble veins diffuse, 
Were smear’d, and slippery—stain’d and strown 
With broken swords, and helms o’erthrown : 
There were dead above, and the dead below 
Lay cold in many a coffin’d row; 
You might see them piled in sable state 
By a pale light through a gloomy grate; 
But War had enter’d their dark caves, 
And stored along the vaulted graves 
Her suJphurous treasures, thickly spread 
In masses by the fleshless dead : 

Here, throughout the siege, had been 

The Christi faa’ chiefest magazine; 
To these a form’d train now led, 
Minotti’s last and stern resource 
Against the foe’s o’erwhelming force. aes f 

e 
_ AXXKID. 

The foe came on, and few remain 
To strive, and those must strive in vain : 
For lack of further lives, to slake 
The thirst of vengeance now awake, © . 3 
With barbarous blows they gash the dead, 
Aud lop the already lifeless head, 
And fell the statues from their niché, 
And spoil tle shrines of offerings rich, 
And from each other’s rude hands wrest, 
The silver vessels saints had bless’d, 
To the high altar on they go; 
Oh, but it made a glorious show! 
On its table still behold 


“The cup of consecrated gold ; 


Massy and deep, a glittering prize, 

Brightly it sparkles to plunderer’s eyes; 

That morn it held the only wine, 

Converted by Christ to his blood so divine. 
Which his worshippers drank at the break of day, 
To shrive their souls ere they join’d in the fray. 
Still a few drops within it lay; © 

And round the sacred table glow _ 

Twelve lofty lamps, in splendid row, 

From the purest metal cast ; bg bee 

A spoil— hest, and the last. » 


s 
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So near they came, the nearest stretch’d 
To grasp the spoil he almost reach’d, 
When Old Minotfi’s hand m 
Touch’d with the torch the train— 
’Tis fired ! 
Spire, vaults, the shrine, the spoil, the slain, 
The turban’d victors, the Christian band, 
All that of living or dead remain, 
Hurl'd on high with the shiver’d fane, 
In one wild roar expired ! 
The shatter’d town—the walls thrown down— 
The waves a moment backward bent— 
The hills that shake, although unrent, 
. As if an earthquake pass’d— , 
The thousand shapeless things all driven 
In cloud and flame athwart the heaven, . 
By that tremendous blast— 
Proclaim’d the desperate conflict o’er 
On that too long afflicted shore: 
Up to the sky like rockets go 
All that mingled there below : 
Many a tall and goodly man, 
Scorch’d and shrivell’d to a span, 
When he fell to earth again 
Like a cinder strew’d the plain . 
Down the ashes shower like rain; - 
Some fell in the gulf, which received the sprinkles 
With a thousand circling wrinkles: Kat 
Some fell on the shore, but, far away, 
Scatter’d o’er the isthmus lay 3 
Christian or Moslem, which be they? 
Let their mothers see and say ! 
When in cradled rest they lay, 
And each nursing mother smiled 
On the sweet sleep of her child, 
Little deem’d she such a day 
Would rend those tender limbs away. ~ 
Not the matrons that them bore 
Could discern their offspring more ; 
That one moment left no trace 
More of human form or face 
Save a scatter’d scalp or bone: 
And down came blazing rafters, strown 
Around, and many a falling stone, 
Deeply dinted ‘in the clay, 
All blacken’d there and reeking lay. 
All the living things that heard 
That deadly earth-shock disappear'd z 
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The wild birds fiew; the wild dogs fled, 
And howling left the unburied dead ; 
The camels from their keepers broke ; 
The distant steer forsook the-yoke— 
The nearer steed plunged o’er the plain, - 
And burst his girth, and tore his rein ; 
The bull-frogs note, from out the marsh, 
Deep-mouth’d arose, and doubly harsh; 
The wolves yell’d on the cavern’d hill 
Where echo roll’d in thunder still; 
The jackal’s troop, in gather’d cry,!° 
Bay’d from afar complainingly, x 
With a mix’dand mournful sound, * 
Like crying babe, and beaten hound : 
With sudden wing, and rufiled breast, 
The eagle left his rocky nest, 
And mounted nearer to the sun, 
aes clouds beneath him seem’d so dun; 
oke assail’d his startled beak, 
pee him higher soar and shriek— 
Thus was Corinth lost and wan! 


~ 


PARISINA. ~ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘Tue Yollowing poem is grounded on a circumstance mentioned in 
Gibbon’s “ Antiquities of the House of Brunswigk.” I am aware, 
that in modern tigMes the delicacy or fastidiousness of the reader 
may deem such subjects unfit for the primes of poetry. The 
Greek dramatists, and some of the best of our old English writers, 
were of a different opinion: as Alfieri and Schiller have also 
been, more recently, upon the Continent. The following extract 
will explain the facts on which the story is founded. The name 
of Azo is substituted for Nicholas, as,more metrical. 

“Under the reign of Nicholas III. Ferrara was polluted with 
a domestic tragedy. By the testimony of an attendant, and his 
own observation, the Marquis of Este discovered the incestuous 
loves of his wife Parisina, and Hugo, his bastard son, a beautiful 
and valiant youth. _They were beheaded in the castle by the 
sentence of a father and husband, who published his shame, and 
survived their execution. He was unfortunate, if they were 
guilty: if they were innocent, he was still more unfortunate ; 
nor is there any possible situation in which I can sincerely approve 
the last act of the justice of a parent.” —Gispon's Miscellaneous 
Works, vol. iii. p. 470, 


I. 

Ir is the hour when from the boughs 

The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 
It is the hour when lovers’ vows 

Seem sweet in every whisper’d word ; 
And gentle winds, and waters near, 
Make music to the lonely ear. 
Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met, 
And on the wave is deeper blue, 
And on the leaf a browner hue, 
And in the heaven that clear obscure, 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 
Which, follows the decline of day, 
As twilight melts beneath the moon away. 


ne 
But it is not to list to the waterfall © 
That Parisina leaves her hall, 
And it is not to gaze on the heavenly light 
That the lady walks in the shadow of night; 
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And if she sits in Este’s bower, 

*Tis not for the sake of its full-blown flower— 
She listens—but not for the nightingale— 
Though her ear expects as soft a tale. 

There glides a step through the foliage thick, 
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And her cheek grows pale—and her heart beatssquick. 


There whispers a-voice through the rustling leaves, 


And her blush returns, and her bosom heaves: 
A moment more—and they shall meet— 
’Tis past—her lover’s at her feet. 
iil - $ 

And what unto them is the world beside, 
With all its change of time and tide? 
Its ving things—its earth and sky— __ 
Are nothing to their mind and eye. 
And heedless as the dead are they 

Of aught around, above, beneath ; 
As if all else had pass’d away, 

They only for each other breathe; 
Their very sighs are full of joy 

So deep, that did it not decay, 
That happy madness would destroy 

The hearts which feel its fiery sway. 
Of guilt, of peril, do they deem 
In that tumultuous tender dream ? 
Who that have felt that passion’s power, 
Or paused, or fear’d in such an hour? 
Or thought how brief such moments last ?, 
But yet—they are already past! 
Alas! we must awake before 
We know such vision comes no more, 


Iv. 
With many a lingering look they leave 
The spot of guilty gladness past ; 


And though they hope, and vow, they grieve, 


As if that parting were the last. 
The frequent sigh—the long embrace— 
The lip that there would cling for ever, 
While gleams on Parisina’s face 


As if each calmly conscious star 

Beheld her frailty from afar— 

The frequent sigh, the long embrace, _ 

Yet binds them to their trysting-place.  , 

But it must come, and they must part 

In fearful heaviness of heart, 

With all the deep and shuddering chill 

Which follows fast the deeds of ill. — 
? 


The Heaven she fears will not forgive her, 


a 
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And Hugo is gone to his lonely bed, 
To covet there another’s bride; 
But she must lay her conscious head 
A husband’s trusting heart beside. 
But fever'd in her sleep she seems, 
And red her cheek with troubled dreams, 
And mutters she in her unrest 
A name.she dare not breathe by day 
And clasps her lord unto the breast ~ 
Which pants for one away: 
And he to that embrace awakes, 
And, happy in the thought, mistakes 
. That dreaming sigh, and warm caress, 
For such as he was wont to bless ; 
And could in very fondness weep 


O’er her who loves him eyen in’sleep.  , 


VI. 
He clasp’d her sleeping to his heart, 

And listen’d to each broken word: 
He hears—Why doth Prince Azo start, 

As if the Archangel’s voice he heard ? 
And well he may—a deeper doom 
Could scarcely thunder o’er his tomb, 
‘When he shall wake to sleep no more, 
And stand the eternal throne before. 
And well he may—his earthly peace 
Upon that sound is doom’d to cease. 
That sleeping whisper of a name. © 
Bespeaks her guilt and Azo’s shame. 
And whose that name? that o’er his pillow 
Sounds fearful as the breaking billow, 
Which rolls the plank upon the shore, 

And dashes on the pointed rock 
The wretch who sinks to rise no more— 

So came upon his soul the shock. 
And whose that name? ’tis Hugo’s,—his— 
In sooth he had not deem’d of this !— 
’Tis Hugo’s,—he, the child of one 
He loved—his own all-evil son— 
The offspring of his wayward youth, 
When he betray’d Bianca’s truth, 
The maid whose folly could confide 
In him who made her not his bride. 

VII. 
ed tn his poniard = its sheath, 
ut sheath’d it ere the point was bare— nm 

Howe’er unworthy new to breathe, . 
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He could not slay a thing so fair— 

Al least, not smiling—sleeping—there— * 
Nay more :—he did not wake her then, 

But gazed upon her with a glance 

Which, had she roused her from her traneé, 
Had frozen her sense to sleep again— 
And o’er his brow the burning lamp 
Gleam’d on the dew-drops big and damp. 
She spake no more—but still she slumber’d— 
While in his thought, her days are number’d. 


Vill. 
And with the morn he sought, and found, 
In many a tale from those around, 
The proof of all he fear’d to know 
Their present guilt, his future woe; 
The long-conniving damsels seek 
To save themselves, and would transfer 
“The guilt—the shame—the doom—to her: 
Concealment is no more—they speak 
All circumstance which may compel 
Full credence to the tale they tell: 
And Azo’s tortured heart and ear 
Have nothing more to feel or hear. 


Ix. 
He was not one who brook’d delay: 
Within the chamber of his state, 
The chief of Este’s ancient sway 
Upon his throne of judgment sate ; 
His npbles and his guards are there,— £ 
Before him is the sinful pair ; y 
Both young—and one how passing fair! 
With swordless belt, and fetter’d hand, 
Oh, Christ! that thus a son should stand 
Before a father’s face | 
Yet thus must Hugo meet his sire, 
And hear the sentence of his ire, 
The tale of his disgrace! 
And yet he seems not overcome, 
Although, as yet, his voice be dumb, 


Ke 
And still, and and silently 


Did Parisina wait her doom ; % 


How changed since last her speaking eye" = > 


Glanced gladness round the glittering room, 
Where high-born men were proud to wait— 
Where Beauty watch’d to,imitate - 

Her gentle voice—her Jovely- mien— 

L gather from her air and gait 
e graces of se" queen: 
M 


fi 
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Then,—had her eye in sorrow wept, _ 

A thousand warriors forth had leapt, . 

A thousand swords had sheathless shone, 
And made her quarrel all their own. 
Nowy-what is she? and what arethey? 
Can she command, or these obey ? 


' All silent and unheeding now, 


“With downcast eyes and knitting brow, 

And folded arms, and freezing air, . 
And lips that scarce their scorn forbear, _ 
Her knights and dames, her court—is there: 
And he, the chosen one, whose lance 

Had yet been couch’d before her glance, 
Who—were his arm a moment free— 

Had died or gain’d her liberty ; 

The minion of his father’s a 

He, too, is fetter’d by her si 

Nor sees her swoln and full eye swim 

Less for her own despair than him : 

Those lids—o’er which the violet vein 
Wandering, Jeaves-a tender strain, 

Shining through the smoothest white 

That e’er did softest kiss invite— 

Now seem’d with hot and livid glow 

To press, not shade, the orbs below: 

Which glanchebiagerty, and fill, : 
As tear on tear agawe gathering still. 


xi. 
And We for her had also wept, ~ 
But for the eyes that on him gazed: 
His sorrow, if he felt it, slept ; 
Stern and erect his brow was raised. 
Whate’er the grief his soul avow’d, 
He would not shrink before the crowd; 
But yet-he dared not look on her: 
Remembrance of the hours that were— 
His guilt—his love—his present state— 
His father’s wrath—all good men’s hate— 
His earthly, his eternal fate— 


* And hers,—oh hers! he dared not throw 


“One look upon that deathlike brow! 
Else had his rising heart betray’d © 
Remorse for all the wreck it made. 


Mil. » ; 
And Azo spake :— b yesterday _ 
T gloried ina vite ‘son: Mis 
That dream this mori ass’d away; 


ae 
if Ere day ae — none. , f° 
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My life must linger on“alone ; 
Well,—letthat pass,—theré breathes not One 
Who would not do as I have done: ro 
Those ties are broken—not by me; 

Let that ioo pass ;—the doom’s pre ared by 
Hugo, the priest awaits on thee, pie 

And then—thy crime’s reward-! 
Away! address thy prayers to heaven, 

Before its evening stars are met— 
Learn if thou there camist be forgiven ; 

Its mercy may absolve thee yet. 
But here, upon the earth beneath, , 

There is no spot where thou and I 
Together, for an hour, could breathe, 

Farewell ! I will not see thee die— 
But thou, frail thing! shalt view his‘head— 

Away ! I cannot speak the rest: 

Go! woman of the wanton breast ; hg 
Not I, but thou his blood dost shed : a cm 
Go! if that sight thou canst outlive, 
And joy thee in the life I give.” 


. 


xml. 
And here stern Azo hid his face— | 
For on his brow the whteg= == : 
Throbb’d as if back upon int 
The hot blood ebb’d and. flow’ d again ; 
And therefore bow’d he for a pace, © 
And pass’d his shaking hand along 
His eye, to veil it from the throng ; 7° 
While Hugo raised his chained hands, * 
And for a brief delay demands - . : 
His father’s ear: the silent sire od 
Forbids not what his words require, 
“Tt is not that I dread: the death— 
For thou hast seen me by thy side * 
All redly through the battle ride, , 
And that not once a useless brand 
Thy slaves have wrested from my hand, 
Hath shed more blood in cause of thine, 
Than e’er can stain the axe of mine: > 
Thou gav’st, and may’st resumé my breathy - 
A gift for which I thank thee not; : * ¢ 
Nor are my mother’s wrongs forgot, ee 
Her slighted love and ruin’d name, 
Her offspring’s heritage of shame ; 
But she is in the grave, where he, 
Her son, thy rival soon shall ber 
Her broken heart—my sevér’d head— 
Shall witness for thee from the dead. 


te 
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How trusty and how tender were 
Thy, youthful love—paternal care. © 


. ’Tis true that I have done thee wrong— 


But wrong for wrong :—this deem’d thy bride, 
e other victim of thy pride, 
Thou know’st for me-was destined long. 
Thou saw’st and covetedst her charms— 
, And with thy very crime—my birth, 4 
Thou tauntedst me—as little worth ; 
A match ignoble for her arms, 
Because, forsooth, I could not claim 
The lawful heirship of thy name, 
Nor sit on Este’s lineal throne: 
Yet, were a few short summers mine, 
My name should more than Este’s shine 
With honours all my owns 
I had a sword—and have a breast 
That should have won as haught? a crest 
As ever waved along the line 
Of all these sovereign sires of thine. 
Not always knightly spurs are worn 
The brightest by the better born ; 
And mine have lanced my courser’s flank 
Before proud chiefs of princely rank, 
When charging to the cheering cry 
Of ‘ Este and of Victory !’ 
I will not plead the cause of crime, 
Nor sue thee to redeem from time, 
A few brief hours or days that must 
At length roll o’er my reckless dust ;— 
Such maddening moments as my past, - 
They could not, and they did not, last. 
Albeit my birth and name be base, 
And thy nobility of race 
Disdain’d to deck a thing like me— 
Yet inmy lineaments they trace 
Some features of my father’s face, 
And in my spirit—all of thee. 
From thee—this tamelessness of heart— 
From thee—nay, wherefore dost thou start }—= 
From thee in all their vigour came 
My arm of strength, my soul of flame— 
Thou didst not give me life alone, - 
But all that made me more thine own, 
See what thy guilty love hath done! 
Repaid thee with too like a son! 
I am no bastard in my soul, 
For that, like thine, abhorr’d control : 
And for my breath, that hasty boon 
Thou gav’st and will resume so soon, 
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I valued it no more than thou, 
When rose thy casque aboverthy brow, * 
And we, all side by side, have striven, 
And o’er the dead our coursers driven: 
The past is nothing—and at last 
The future can but be the past ; 
Yet would I that I then had died ; 
For though thou work’dst my mother’ 8 ill, 
And made thine own my destined bride, 
I feel thou art my father still; 
And, harsh as sounds thy hard decree, 
"Tis not unjust, although from thee. 
Begot in sin, to die in shame, 
My life begun and ends the same: 
As err’d the sire, so err’d the son, 
And thou must punish both in one 
My crime seems worse to human view, 
Bat God must judge between us too!” 


; ) xIv. 

He ceased—and stood with folded arms, 
On which the circling fetters soanded ; 
And not an ear but felt as wounded, 

Of all the chiefs that there were rank’d, 
When those dull chains in meeting clank’d; 

Till Parisina’s fatal charms 

Again attracted every eye— 

Would she’ thus hear him doom’d to die! 

She stoed, I said, all pale and still, 

The living cause of Hugo’s ill: 

Her eyes unmoved, but full and wide, 

Not once had turn’d to either side— 

Nor once did those sweet eyelids close, 

Or shade the glance o’er which they rose, 

But round their orbs of deepest blue - 

The circling white dilated grew— 

And there with glassy gaze she stood 

As ice were in her curdled blood; 

But every now and then a tear 
So large and slowly gather’d slid 
From the long dark fringe of that fair lid, 

It was a thing to see, not hear ! 

And those who saw, it did surprise, 

Such dnops could fall from human eyes, 


~ To speak she thought—the imperfect note 


Was choked within her swelling throat, 
Yet seem’d in that low hollow groan 
Her whole heart gushing in the tone. 

It ceased—again she thought to speak 
Then burst her voice M es long shriek, 


And to pe 
Or statue 
More like a thing 
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she fell like stone 


om its ba$e o’er thrown, 


that ne’er had life,— 


A monument of Azo’s wife,— ‘ 
Than her, that living guilty thing, 
Whose every passion was a sting, ~ 


Which urged to g 


uilt, but could not bear 


That guilt’s detection and despair. © 
But yet she lived—and all too soon 
Recover’d from that death-like swoon— 
But scarce to reason—eyery sence 

Had been o’erstrung by pangs intense ; 
And each frail fibre of her brain 

(As bowstrings, when relax’d by rain, 


The erring arrow 


launch aside) 


Sent forth her thoughts all wild and wide— | 


The past a blank, 
With glimpses of 


the future black, 
a dreary track, 


pike lightning on the desert path, 

hen midnight storms are mustering wrath 
She fear’d—she felt that something ill ; 
Lay on her soul, so deep and chill— ~ 
That there was sin and shame she knew; 
That some one was to die—but who ? 

She had forgotten :—did she breathe ? 
Could this be still the earth béneath, 

THe sky above, and men around ; 

Or where they fiends who now so frown’d 
On one, before whose eyes each eye “J 
Till then had smiled in sympathy ? 


All was confused 


and undefined 


To her all-jarr’d and wandering mind ; 
_ A chaos of wild hopes and fears: 
And now in laughter, now in tears, 


But badly still in 


each extreme, 


She strove with that convulsive dream; 
For so it seem’d on her to break : 


Oh! vainly must 


she strive to wake ! 
XV. 5 


The Convent bells are ringing, 
But mournfully and slow; , 


In the grey squar 


e turret swinging, 


With a deep sound, to and fro. 
Heavily to the heart they go! - a 


Hark! the hymn 


is singing— 


The song for the dead below, 
Or the living who shortly shall be so! 
For a departing being’s soul 


The death-hymn peals and the hollow bells knoll : 
He is near his mortal goal; : : 


Kneeling at the friar’s knee ; 

Sad to hear—and piteous to see ~ 

Kneeling on the bare cold ground, ¢ 

With the block before and the guards around— 
And the headman with his bare arm ready, 
That the blow may be both swift and steady, 
Feels if the axe be sharp and true— 

Since he set its edge anew; 

While the crowd ina speechless circle gather 
To see the Son fall by the doom of the Father. 


c= 

It is a lovely hour as yet 

Before the summer sun shall set, 
Which rose upon that heavy day, 
And mock’d it with his steadiest ray ; 
And his evening beams are shed 

Full on Hugo’s fated head, 

As his last confession pouring 

To the monk, his doom deploring 

In penitential holiness, 

He bends to hear his accents bless 
With absolution such as may 

Wipe our mortal stains away. 

That high sun on his head did glisten 
As he there did bow dnd listen— 
And the rings of chestnut hair 

Curl’d half down his neck so bare; 
But brighter still the beam was thrown 
Upon the axe which near him shone 
With a clear and ghastly glitter— ‘ 
Ohi that parting hour was bitter! 


- Even the stern stood chill’d with awe: ° 


Dark the crime, and just the law— 
Yet they shudder’d as they saw. 


XVII. 
The parting prayers are said and over 
Of that false son—and daring lover! 
His beads and sins are all recounted, 
His hours to their last minute mounted E 
His mantling cloak before was stripp’d, “* 
His bright brown locks must now be clipp’d; 
’Tis done—all closely are they shorn— 
The yest Which till this moment worn— 
The’ scarf which Parisina gave— 
Must not adorn him to the grave. 
Even that must now be thrown aside, " 
And o’er his eyes the kerchier tied; = — 
But no—that last indignity 
Shall ne’er approug his haughty eye. 
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All feelings seemingly subdued, 
In deep disdain were half renew’d, 
When headman’s hands prepared to bind 
Those eyes;which would not brook such blind : 
As if they dared not lobk on death. 
“‘No—yours may forfeit blood and breath— 
These hands are chain’d—but let me die 
At least with an unshackled eye— 
Strike :’—and as the word he said, 
Upon the block he bow’d his head ; 
These the last accents Hugo spoke : 
“Strike :”—and flashing fell the stroke— 
Roll’d the head—and, gushing, sunk 
Back the stain’d and heaving trunk, 
In the dust, which each deep vein 
Slaked with its ensanguined rain : 
His eyes and lips a moment quiver, 
Convulsed and quick—then fixed for ever. 
He died as erring man should die, 

Without display, without parade 

Meekly had he bow’d and pray’d, 

As not disdaining priestly aid, 
Nor desperate of all hope on high. 
And while before the prior kneeling, 
His heart was wean’d from earthly feeling, 
His wrathful sire—his paramour— 
What were they in such an hour? 
No more reproach—no more despair ; 
No thought but heaven—no word but prayer— 
Save the few which from him broke, 
When, bared to meet the headman’s stroke, 
He claim’d to die with eyes unbound, 
His soul adieu to those around. 


XVIII. 

Still as the lips that closed in death, 
Each gazer’s bosom held his breath: 
But yet, afar, from man to man, 
A cold electric shiver ran, 
As down*the deadly blow descended 
@n him whose life and love thus ended: 
And, with a hushing sound compress’d, 
A sigh shrunk back on every breast; __ 
But no more thrilling noise rose there’ 

Beyond the blow that to the block * 

Pierced through with forced and sullen shock, 
Save one :—what cleaves the silent air 
So madly shrill—so passing wild ? 
That, as a mother’s o’er her child, » 
Done to death by sudden blow, 


al PARISINAs 


To the sky these accents go, 

Like a soul’s in endless woe, 
Through Azo’s palace-lattice driven» 
That horrid voice ascends fe Nise 
And every eye is turn’d thereon; 
But sound and sight alike are gone! 
It was a woman’s shriek—and ne’er 


_Am madilier accents rose despair ; 
And those who heard it, as it past, ~ 


In mares wishid it were the last. 


==. 
Hugo is fallen ; and, from that ae 
No more in palace, hall, or bower, 
Was Parisina heard or seen: : 
Her name—as if she ne’er had been— 
Was banish’d from each lip and ear, 
Like words of wantonness or fear}; 
And from Prince Azo’s voice, by none 
Was mention heard of wife or son; 
No tomb—no memory had they; 
Their’s was unconsecrated clay ; 
At least the knight’s who died that day. 
But, Parisina’s fate lies hid x 
Like dust beneath the coffin lid : 
Whether in convent she abode,™ 
And won to heaven her dreary road, 
By blighted and remorseful years 
Of scourge, and fast, and sleepless tears ; $ 
Or if she fell by bowl or steel, 
For that dark love she dared to feel: 
Or if, upon the moment smote, 
She died by tortures less remote ; 
Like him she saw upon the block, 
With heart that shared the headman’ 8 shock, 
In quicken’d brokenness that came, 
In pity, o’er hér shatter’d frame, 
None knew—and none can ever know: 
But whatsoe’er its end below, 
Her life began and closed in woe! ~ 


x 
And Azo found another bride, 
And goodly sons grew by his side: 
But none so lovely and so brave 
As him who wither’d in the grave ; 
Or if they were—on_-his cold eye ’ 
Their growth but glanced unheeded by, 
Or noticed with a smother’d sigh. 
But never tear his theek descended, 
And never smile his brow unbended ; . 
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And o’er that fair broad brow were wrought 

The intersected lines of thought ; 

Those furroxs which the burning share 

Of Sorrow ploughs untimely there ; 

an of the lacerating mind ~ 
Vhich the Soul’s war doth leave behind. 

He was past all mirth or woe: 


Nothing more remained below” “4 


But sleepless nights and heavy days, 
A mind all dead to scorn or pay 
A heart which shunn’d itselfi—and yet 

That would not yield—nor could forget. 
Which, when it least appear’d to melt, 
Intently thought—intensely felt: .° 

The deepest ice which ever froze 

Can only o’er the surface close— 

The living stream lies quick below, 

And flows—and cannot cease to flow. 

Still was his seal’d-up bosom haunted 

By thoughts which Nature hath implanted ; 
Too deedly rooted thence to vanish, 
Howe’er our stifled fears we banish 
When, struggling as they rise to start, 
We check those waters of the heart. 
They are not dried—those tears unshed 
But flow back to the fountain head, 
And resting in their spring more pure, 
For ever in its depth endure, 

Unseen, unwept, but uncongeal’d, 

And cherish’d most where least reveal’d 
With inward starts of feeling left, 

To throb o’er those of life bereft ; 


’ Without the power to fill again 


The desert gap which made his pain: 
Without the:hope to meet them where 
United souls shall gladness share; 
With all the consciousness that he 
Had only pass’d'a just decree ; 
That they had wrought their doom of ill, 
Yet Azo’s age was wretched still. 
The tainted branches of the tree, “ws 
If lopp’d with care, a strength may give, 
By which the rest shall bloom and live 
All greenly fresh and wildly free: e 
ut if the lightning, in its wiath, 
he waving boughs with fury scathe, * 
The massy trunk the ruin feels, ‘ 
And never more a leaf reveals. 


‘ : 
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* SONNET ON CHILLON. 


ETERNAL Spirit of the chainless Mind ! 
Bright dungeons, Liberty ! thou art, 
For there thy habitation is he heart— 
The heart’which love of thee alone cambind; — 
And when thy sons to fetters are consign’d— 
To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, — 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, — 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wild. 
Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar—for ’twas trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard !—May none those mayks efface ! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. . 


- . 


My hair is grey, but not years, 
Nor grew it cit 
R In a single night,? i: , 
‘As men’s have grown from sudden fears : 
My limbs are bow’d, though not with toil, 
gsigt with a vile repose, 
F have been a dungeon’s spoil, 
mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air — 


~ 


Are bann’d, and barr’d—forbidden fare es 


But this was for my father’s faith - 

I suffer’d chains and courted death 

That father perish’d at the stake © 

For tenets he would not forsake ; ¢ 
And for the same his lineal race 

In darkness found a dwelling-place 
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We were seven—who now are 

Six in youth, and one in 

ish’d as they had begun, ‘ 

Proud of persecution’s rage; 
One in fire, and two in field, — 
‘Their belief with blood have seal’d: 
Dying as their father died, ‘ 
For the God their foes denied; - r, 
Three were in a dungeon cast, 

: Of whom this wreck is left the last, 


Il. . 

There are seven pillars of Gothic monld, 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns, massy and grey, 
Dim with a dull imprison’d ray, 
A sunbeam which hath lost its w ; 
And through the creyice and the ele “ 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left ; . 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp, } 
Like a marsh's meteor lamp 
And in each*pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain ; 
That iron as a cankering thing, “ 

For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 
Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have npt seen the,sun so rise 
For years—I cannot count them o’er, 
I lost their long and heavy score, 
When my last brother droop’d and died, 
And I lay living by his side. 


« 


is 


- 


Ill. 
They chain’d us each to a column stone, 
And we were three—yet, each alone; 
We could not move a single pace, 
We could not see each other’s faee, 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight; _ 
_ And thus together—yet apart, 
Fetter’d in hand, but pined in heart 
give ‘still some ‘solace, i in the dearth 
Of the pure elements me earth, j 
To hearken to each other’s speech, ee 
And each turn comforter to each —. 
With some new hope or legend old 
Or song heroically bold; ‘% 
But even these at length grew cold. 


=. > 


” : fms PRISONER OF CHILLON. 
Our voices a dreary tone, 
An echo ungeon stone, 
A grating’ sound—not full and free 


As they of yore were wont to be: 
It might be fancy—but to me 
They never sounded like our o 


Ivy 
I was the dies of the three, 
And to upl old and cheer the rest 
I ought to do—and did my best— 
And each did well in his degree. 
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The youngest, whom my father loved, ’ , 
Because our mother’s brow was given . 
To him—with eyes as blue as heaven, 
For him.my soul was sorely moved: 
And might it be distress’d - 
To see such bird in such a nest; 
For he was beautiful as day— 
(When day was beautifultome | 
As to young eagles being free)— e 2. 
A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer’s 5 
Its sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun: 
And thus he’ was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay, 
With tears for nought but others’ ills, 
And then they flow’d like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorr’d to view below. 


Vv. 


The other was as pure of mind, 
But form’d to combat with his kind} 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which ’gainst the world in war had stood, 
And perish’d i in the foremost rank 
With joy :—but not in chains to pine: 
His spirit wither’d with their clank, 
I saw it silently decline— , 
_._ And so perchance in sooth did mine ; * 
But yet I forced it on to cheer ol 
Those relics of a home so dear. “<7 
was a hunter of the hills, 
Had ler. d there the deer and wolf; 
To him this dungeon was a gulf, hig 
And fetter’d feet the worst of ills. Ae 
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; ne pote 
iake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls » 
A thousand feet in depth below — ‘ 


Its massy waters meet and flow; ; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent @ 


-From Chillon’s siow-white battlement,? 


Which round about the wave enthrals 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made—and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
We heard it ripple night and day ; 

Sounding o’er our heads it knock’d: 
And I haye felt the winter’s spray - 
Wash’ through the bars when winds were high 
And wanton in the happy sky; 

And then the very rock hath rock’d, 

And I have felt it shake, —— ‘d, ° 
Because I could have smiled to See 
The death that would have set me free. 


+. vm. 


I said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart heart declined, 
He loathed and put away his food; : 
It. was not that ’twas coarse and rude, ~ 
For we were used to hunter’s fare, 
And for the like had little care: 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat 


’ Was changed for water from the moat, 


Our bread was such as captive’s tears 
Have moisten’d many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow men 

Like brutes within an iron den; 

But what were these to us or him? 
These wasted not his heart or limb; 

My brother’s soul was of that mould 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 

Had his free breathing been denied” 

The range of the steep mountain’s side ; 
But why delay the truth ?—he died, 

I saw, and could not hold his head, 

Nor reach his dying hand—nor dead,— 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died—and they unlock’d his chain, 
And scoop’d for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave 

I begg’d them as a boon, to lay * 


His corse in dust whereon the day 


s* 


* 
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‘ - ain e*. 
Might ae it was a foolish thotight, 
But then within m a it Cait 
That in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer— 

They coldly langh’d—and laid him there: 

The flat and turfless earth above 

The being we so much did‘Jove; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such murder’s fitting monument! 
a vir. 

But he, the favourite arfd the flower, 

Most cherish’d since his natal hour, 

His mother’s image in fair face, 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyr’d father’s dearest thought, 

My latest care, for whom I sought 

To hoard my life, that his might be 

Less wretched now, and one day frees 

He, too, who yet had held untired 

A spirit natural or inspired— 

He, too, was struck, and day by day | 

Was wither’d on the stalk away. 

Oh, God! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood :— 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood, = 

I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 

Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 

I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of sin delirious with its dread: 

But these were horrors—this was woe 

Unmix’d with such—but sure and slow: 

He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender—kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind ; 2 

With all the while a cheek whose bloom > 

Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow’s ray— 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 

And not a word of murmur—not 

A groan o’er his untimely lot, 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, : 

For I was sunk in silence—lost 

In this last loss, of all the most ; 
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And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness, » 
More slowly drawn, grew less and less: 
I listen’d, but I could not hear— 

I call’d, for I was wild with fear ; 

I knew ’twas hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished; 

I call’d, and thought I heard a sound— 
I burst my chain with*bne strong bound, 
And rush’d to him :—I found him not, 
J only stirr’d in this black spot, 

J only lived—/ only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew, 
The last—the sole—the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink, 
Which bound me to my failing»race, 


_ Was broken in this fatal place. 


One on the earth, and one beneath— 
My brothers—both had ceased to breathe 
I took that hand which lay so still, 
Alas! my own was full as chill; 
I had not strength to stir, or strive, 
But felt that I was still alive— 
A frantic feeling, when we know 
That what we love shali ne’er be so. 
I know not why 
Tcould not die, 4 
I had no earthly hope—but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death. 


Ix. 
What next befell me then and there 

I know not well—I never knew— 
First came the loss of light, and air, 

And then of darkness too: 
Thad no thought, no feeling—none— 
Among the stones I stood a stone, | 
And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubless crags within the mist; 
For all was blauk, and bleak, and grey, 
It was not night—it was not day, 
It was not even the dungeon-light, 
So hateful to my heavy sight, 
But vacancy absorbing space, 
And fixedness—without a place; 
There were no stars—no earth—no time— 
No check—no change—no good—no crime— “* 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death 5 *. 
A sea of stagnant idleness, 
Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless ! 


t< 
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«= - x. 
A light broke in upon my brain,— 
Tt was the carol of a bird; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 
The sweetest song ear eveyheard, 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery; 
But then by duil degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track, 
I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as:before, 
I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done, 
But through the crevice where it came ~ 
That bird was perch’d, as fond and tame, > 
And tamer than upon the tree ; 
A lovely bird, with azure wings, — 
A song that said a thousand things, 
And seem’d to say them all for me! 
I never saw its like before, 
I ne’er shall see its likeness more: 
Tt seem’d like me to want a mate, 
But was not half so desolate, 
And it was come to love me when tf as 
None lived to love me so again, : t 
And cheering from my dungeon’s brink, — 
Had brought me back to feel and think.” 
I knew not if it late were free, 
Or broke its cage to perch on mine, | 
But knowing well captivity, 
Sweet bird aggconld not wish for thine! 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise ; 
For—Heavén forgive that thought! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile; 
I sometimes deem’d that it might be _ 
My brother’s soul come down tome; -. « 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then ’twas mortal—well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, -_ 
And left me twice so doubly lone,— 


* Lone—as the corse within its shroud, . 


Lone—as a solitary cloud. 

A single cloud on a sunny day 
While all the rest of heaven is clear | F 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 3 - 
That hath no busiiféss fo appear” * Pe 

When a are bineand earth is gay.. J . 
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; xi. 
A kind of change came in my fate, 
My keepers grew compassionate ; 
I know not what had made them so, 
They were inured to gights of woe, 
But so it was :—my. broken’ chain 
With link unfasten’d did remain, 
And it was ‘liberty to stride © ~ 
Along my cell from side to side, : 
And up and down, and then athwart, 
And tread it over every part: 
And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun, 
Avoiding only, as I trod, 
My brothers’ graves without a sod ; 
For if I thought with heedless*tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, 
My breath came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crush’d heart fell blind and sick. 


XI. 
Inade a footing in the wall,” 

It was not therefrom to escape, 
For I had buried one and all, 

Who loved me in a human shape; 


And the whole earth would henceforth be 


“A wider prison unto me: 

No child—no sire—no kin had I, 
No partner in my misery ; 

I thought of this, and I was glad, 


_ For thought of them had made me mad; 


But I was curious to ascend 

To my barr’d windows, and tobend =~ 
Once more, upon the mountains high 
The quiet of a loving eye. 


. ¥ xm _ 


I saw them—and they were the same, 


They were not changed like me in frame; 


I saw their thousaid years of snow 
On high—their .wide long lake below, 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow ; 
I heard the torrents ieap and gush 
O’er channell’d rock and broken bush ; 
I saw the white-wall’d distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down 
And then there was a little isle,*+ 
Which in my very face did smile, 
The only one in view; a 
A small green isle, it seem’@ nd'more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 
. . S 
“= . 
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But in if*there were three tall trees, 

And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 

And by it there were waters flowing, 

And on it there we ung flowers growing, 
Of gentle breath and hue. 

The fish swam by the castle“wall, 

And they seem’d joyous each and all; 

e eagle rode the’ rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem’d to fly, 

And then new tears came in my eye, 
And I felt troubled—and would fain 
I had not left my recent ebain ; 
And when I did descend again, 

The darkness of my dim abode 

Fell on me as a heavy load; 

It was as is a new-dug grave, 

- Closing o’er one we sought to save,— 
And yet my glance, too much oppress’d 
Had almost need of such a rest. 

"xv. 
It might. be months, or years, or days, ° 

I kept no count—I took no note, 

I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote, 
At last men came to set me free, 

I ask’d not why, and reck’d.not where. 
It was at length the same to the, 
Fetter’d or fetterless to be — 

T learn’d to love despair. seas 
And thus when they appear’d at last % 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 

These hea alls to me had grown 
A hermitage—and all my own! 

s And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home: 
With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watch’d them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 
And why should I feel less then they ? 
We were all inmates of one place, 
And I, the monarch of each race, 
Had power to kill—yet, strange to tell! 

. In quiet we had learn’d to dwell—_* ' 

My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are ;—eyen I ‘ ii 
Regain’d my freedom with a sigh. ; ~ ae 
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MANFRED: 
A DRAMATIC POEM. 


—— 
‘There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


MANFRED. Wirca oF THE ALPs. 
Cuaamois HunTeER. ARIMANES, 

Assor oF St. Maurice. NEMESIS. 

MANUEL. Tur DesTINIEs. 
HERMAN. Spirits, &c. ~ 


The scene of the Drama is amongst the Higher Alps—partly 
tn the Castle of Manfred, and partly in the Mountains. 


ACTI.- SCENET. 


Manrrep alone—Scene, a Gothic Gallery—Time, 
Midnight. 
Man. fue lamp must be replenish’d, but even thgn 
It will not burn so long as I must watch: 
My slumbers—if I slumber—are not sleep, = + 
But a continuance of enduring thought, 
Which then I can resist not: in my heart 
There is a vigil, and these eyes but close 
To look within; and yet I live, and bear 
The aspect and the form of breathing men. 
But grief should be the instructor of the wise; 
Sorrow is knowledge; they-who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, — 
The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life. 
Philosophy and science,-and. the springs 
Of, wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 
I have essay’d, and in my mind there is 
A power to make these subject to itself— 
But they avail not: I have done men good, 
And I have met with good ev’n among men— 
But this avail’d not: I have had my foes, - 
And none have baffied, many fallen before me— : 
But this avail’d not :—Good, or evil, life, 
Powers, passions, all Isee in other beings, 
hs a a . 7 
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Have been to me as fain unto the sands, 
Since that all-nameless hour... I have no dread, 
And feel-the curse.to have nonatural fear, 
Nor fluttering throb, that b gen hopes or wishes, 
Or lurking love of something on the earth.— 
Now to my task.— 
Mysterious Agency ! 
Ye spirits of the unbounded Universe! 
Whom I have sought in darkness and in light 
Ye, who do compass earth about, and dwell 
In subtler essence—ye, to whom the tops 
Of mountains inaccessible are haunts, 
And earth’s and ocean’s caves familiar ais ota 
I call upon ye by the written charm 
Which gives me power upon you——Rise ! appear! 
[4 pause. 
They come not yet.—Now by the voice of him 
Who isthe first among you—by this sign, 
Which makes you tremble—by the claims of him 
Who is undying,—Rise! appear !——Appear ! 


If it be so.—Spirits of earth and air, 
‘Ye shall not thus elude me: by a power, 
Deeper than all yet urged, a tyrant-spell, 
Which had its birthplace in a star condemn’d, 
The burning wreck of a demolish’d world, 
A wandering hell in the eternal space ; 
By the strong curse which is upon my soul, 
The thought which is within me and around me, 
I do compel ye to my will.—Appear ! 
[4 star is seen at the darker end of the gallery: it 1 
stationary ; and a voice is heard singing. 


First Sprrir. 
Mortal! to thy bidding bow’d, 
From my mansion in the cloud, 
Which the breath of twilight builds, 
And the summer’s sunset gilds 
With the azure and vermilion, ~ 
Which is mix’d for my pavilion ; 
Though thy quest may be forbidden, 
On a star-beam I have ridden ; 
To thine adjuration bow’d, 
Mortal—by thy wish avow’d! 


Voice of the Secon Spirit. 
Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 
They crown’d him long ago a : § 
On a throne.of rocks, in a robe of clouds, ‘ ee 
With a diadem of snow. ee 
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Around his waist are forest# braced, 
The Avalanche in his hand ; 

But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for my command. 

The Glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day; 

But I am he who bids it pass, 
Or with its ice delay. 

I am the spirit of the place, 
Could make the mountain-bow 

And quiver to his cavern’d base— 
And what with me wouldst Thou ? 


' Voice of the Tarp Spirit. 

In the blue depth of the waters, 

Where the wave hath no strife, 
Where the wind is a stranger, 

And the sea-snake hath life, 
Where the Mermaid is decking 

Her green hair with shells; 
Like the storm on the surface 

Came the sound of thy spells 
O’er my calm Hall of Coral 

The deep echo roll’d— 
To the Spirit of Ocean 

Thy wishes unfold 


FourtsH Sprrit. 

Where the slumbering earthquake 
Lies pillow’d on fire, 

And the lakes of bitumen 
Rise boilingly higher ; 

Where the roots of the Andes 
Strike deep in the earth, 

As their summits to heaven 
Shoot soaringly forth; 

I have quitted my birthplace, 
Thy bidding to bide— 

Thy spell hath subdued me, 
Thy will be my guide! 


Firrx Sprrir. 
Tam the Rider of the wind, 
The Stirrer of the storm; 
The hurricané I left behind 
Is yet with lightning warm ; 
To speed to thee, o’er shore and sea 
I swept upon the blast: 
The fleet 1 met sail’d well, and yet 
Twill sink ere night be past. 


“® 
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Srxrx Srrarr. 
My dwelling is the shadow of the night, 
Why doth thy magic torture me with light? 


SEVENTH SPIRIT. 

The star which rules thy destiny 
Was ruled, ere earth began, by me: 
Tt was a world as fresh and fair 
As e’er revolved round sun and air; 
Its course was free and regular, 
Space bosom’d not a lovelier star. 
The hour arrived—and it became 
A wandering mass of shapeless flame, 
A pathless comet, and a curse 
The menace of the universe ; 
Still rolling on with innate force, 
Without a sphere, without a course, 
A bright deformity on high, 
The monster of the upper sky! 
And thou! beneath its influence born— 
Thou worm! whom I obey and scorn— 

. Forced by a power (which is. not thine, 
And lent thee but to make thee mine) 
For this brief moment to descend, 
Where these weak spirits round thee bend 
And parley with a thing like thee— 
What wonldst thou, Child of Clay ! with me? 


The SEVEN Spirits. 
Eaith, ocean, air, night, mountains, winds, thy star, 
Are at thy beck and bidding, Child of clay ! 
Before thee at thy quest their spirits are— 
What wouldst thou with us, son of mortals—say ? 


Man. Forgetfulness 
First Spirit. Of what—of whom—anid why ? 
Man. Of that which is within me: read it there— 
Ye know it, and I cannot utter it. 
Spirit. We can but give thee that which we possess : 
Ask of us subjects, sovereignty, the power 
O’er earth, the whole, or portion, or a sign 
Which shall control the elements, whereof - 
We are the dominators, each and all, 
These shall be thine. 
Man. Oblivion, self-oblivion— 
Can ye not wring from out the hidden realms 
Ye offer so profusely what Task? _ 
Spirit. It ismot in our essence, in ourskill ; x. 
But—thou may’st die. 
Man. Will death bestow it on me? 


- 
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Spirit. We are immortal, and do not forget ; 
We are eternal: and to us the past 
Is, as the future, present. * Art thou answer’d? ; 
Man. Ye mock me—but the power which brought ye here” 
Hath made you mine. Slaves, scoff not at my will ! 
The mind, the spirit, the Promethean spark, 
The lightning of my being, is as bright, 
Pervading, and far- darting as your own, 
And shall not yield to yours, though coop’d in ola? ! 
Answer, or [ will teach you what I am. 
Spirit. We answer as we answer’d; our reply” 
Isev’n in thine own words. 
Man. . Why say ye so? 
Spirit. If, as thou say’st, thine essence be as ours, 
We have replied in telling thee, the thing 
Mortals call death hath ht to do with us. 
Man. I then have call’d-ye from your realms in vain ; 
Ye cannot, or ye will not, aid me. ; 
Spirit. Say ; 
What we possess we offer; it is thine: 
Bethink ere thou dismiss us, ask again— 
Kingdom, and sway, and strength, and length of days— 
Man. Accursed! what have I to do with days ? 
They are too long already.—Hence—begone! 
Spirit, Yet pause: being here, our will would do thee 
service : : g 
Bethink thee, is there then no other gift 
Which we can make not worthless in thine eves ? 
Man. No, none: yet stay—one moment, ere we part— 
[ would behold ye face to face. I hear 
Your voices, sweet_and melancholy sounds, 
As music on the waters; and I see 
The steady aspect of a clear large star; 
But nothing more. Approach me as ye are, 
Or one, or all, in your accustom’d forms. 
Spirit. We have no forms beyond the elements 
Of which we are the mind and principle: 
But choose a form—in that we will appear., 
Man. I have no choice; there is no form on earth 
Hideous or beautiful to me. Let him, 
Who is most powerful of ye, take such aspect 
‘As unto him may seem most fitting—Come ! 
Seventh Spirit. (Appearing in the shape of a beautiful 
Female figure.) Behold! 
‘Man. Oh God! if-it be thus, and thou 
Art not a madness and a mockery, 
I yet might be most happy. I will clasp thee, 
And we again will be— [ Thegigure vanishes. 
My heart is crush’d ! . 
. [Manrrep falls senseless. 
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an 


4A voice.is heard in the Incantation which follows.)* 


When*the moon is on the wave, , * 

And the glow-worm inmthe tase, aS. 
And the meteor on the grave, a 

And the wisp on the morass; « >_ 
When the falling stars are shooting, 
And the answer’d owls are hooting, , , 
‘And the silent leaves are still > o® 
In the shadow of the bil ‘ 3 e 
Sigil my soul be upon thine, (tie Ser 3 

ith-a power and with a sign. . 


ee 


Though thy slumber may be deep, * 

Yet thy spirit shall not’sleep ; 

There are shades which willnot vanish, » 
There are thoughts thou east not banish; 
By a power to thee unknown, 

Thou canst never be alone; 

Thou art wrapt as with a shroud, 

Thou art gather’d in a cloud; 

And for ever shalt thou dwell 

In the spirit of this spell. ~ 
Though thou seest me not pass by, 

Thou shalt feel me with thine eye . 

As a thing that, though unseen, 
Must be near thee, and hath been - 
And when in that secret dread 

Thou hast turn’d around thy head, 

Thou shalt marvel I am not 

As thy shadow on the spot, , 
“And the power which thou dost feel 

Shall be what thou must conceal. 


And a magic voice and verse 
Hath baptized thee with a curse; 
And a spirit of the air 
Hath begirt thee with a snare ;_ 
In the wind there is a voice 
Shall forbid thee té rejoice: 
And to thee shall Night deny 
ll the quiet of her skys — : 
d the day shall have a sun, ~~ 
Which shall make thee wish it done, a 


From thy false tears I did distil _ 

An essence which hath strength to kill; 
From thy own heart J then did wring 
The black blood in ifs blackest spring ; 
From thy own smile I Snatch’d the snake, 
For there it coil’d as in a brake ; ‘ 


t 


i 


- 
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From thy own lip I drewsthe charm + . 
Which~gave all these their chiefest harm ; « 
In proving every poison known, -» | 
I found the strongest was thine own. 
7. 2 


By thy cold breast and serpent smile, 
By thy unfathom’d gulfs.of guile, 
By that most seeming virtuous eye, . 
By thy shut soul's hypocrisy ; r 
By the perfection of thine art : 
Which pass’d for human thine own heart? 
By thy delight in others’ pain, 

And by thy brotherhood of Cain, 
a I call upon thee! and compel * 

_ Phyself to be thy proper Hell! , r 


And on thy head*I pour the vial 

Which doth devote thee to this trial ; 

Nor to slumber, nor to die, — 4 
Shall be in thy destiny. ; . 
Though thy death shallstill seem near 

To thy wish, but as a fear: - 

Lo! the spell now works around thee, 

And the clankless chain hath bound thee; 
O’er thy heart and brain togeth 

Hath the word been pass’d—now wither ! 


ot 
SCENE II. 


os 


FRED alone upon the Cliffs. . 


- Man. The spisits I have raised abandon me— 
The spells which I have studied baftle*me— 


. The remedy I reck’d of tortured meé; 


> 
*; 


I lean no more on superhuman aid, ae 


It hath no power upon the past, and for 

The future, till the past be gulf’d in darkness, 

It isnot of my search.—My mother Earth ! 

And thou fresh breaking Day, and you, ye Mountains, 

Why are ye beautiful? I cannot love ye. 

And thou, the bright eye of the universe, 

That op€nest over all, and unto all , . . 

Art a delight—th in’st not on my heart. 

_ you, ye crags, upon whose extreme edge _ 
stand, and on the torrerft’s brink beneath 

Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs 

In dizziness of distance: whena leap, wz 

A stir,a motion, even a breath, would bring 

My breast upon its rocky bosom’s bed 

‘To rest for ever—wherefore do I pause ? 


ad 
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I feel the impulse—yet I do not plunge; = ; 
T see the peril—yet do ne edez.°- « 4 
And my brain reels ret my ‘foot i isfrm: » 


There is a power upon me whichewithholds, = 
And makes it my fatality.to live ;, © : 
If it be life to wear within myself 
This barrenness of spirit, and to be, 4 . 
My own soul's septlchre, fer shave ceasede  . 
To justify my deeds unto myseli—- __« £- 
This infirmity of evil. Ay, . 7 iu 
Mi ag and cloud-cleaving minister, 


Whose h happy flight is highest into heaven, 
Well may’st thou swoop,so near me—f'should be 7 ; 
Thy prey, and gorge thine eaglets ; thou art gone. . ‘«° 
Where the eye cannot follow thee; but thine « 
Yet pierces downward, onward, or ‘above, ? ‘eee 
With a pervading vision.—Beautiful ! — 
How beautiful is all this visible world! ~* 
How glorjous in its action and itself! was 
But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, we, = 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit » . 
To sink or soar, with our mix’d essence make 
A conflict-of its eleménts;and breathe =~ : 
The breath of degradation and of pride, = ss 
Contending with ow wants and lofty will, a 
-Till our mortality predominates, 4 
And men are—what they name not to themselves, 
Andetrust not to each other. Hark! the note, © 
[The Shepherd’s pipe in the distance is heard. 

The natural music of the mountain reed— 
For here the patriarchal day8 are not 
A pastoral fable—pipes in the liberal air, 
Mix’d with the sweet bells of the sauntering herd ; 
od soul would drink those echoes,—Oh, that I were 

e viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment—born and dying + 
With the blest tone which made me! : 

Enter from below & Cuamots Hunter, 

Chamois Hunter. Eyen so 
This way the chamois leapt : her nimble feet * aes 
Have baffled me; my gains to-day will scarce oe 


[An eagle passes. 


Repay my break-neck travail. —Whatiis here? er: 
- Who seems not of my vn oft yet hath reach’d ye %,; 


mountaineers, 
his garb. «, 


Pad 


A height which none ey’n 
Save our best hunters, 
Is goodly, his mien ma d his air © 
Proud as a freeborn peasants, at: this distance. — 
I will approach him nearer. 

Man. (not perceiving the other)« To be thus— 3 


aly 
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° . : 

Grey-hair’d with angnish,® like these blasted pines, | 
Wrecks of a single winter, barKless, branchléss, ty 
A blighted trunk upon a cursed root, ha 
Which buit supplies a feeling to decay— ~ 
And to be thus, éternally but thus, 
Having been otherwise! Now furrow’d o’er 
With wrinkles, plough’@ by moments, not by years 
And hours—all"tortured into ages—hours 
Which I outlive !—Ye toppling crags of ice! 
Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws-down -~ 
In mountainous 0’erwhelming, come and crushme! 
I hear ye momently above, beneath, 
Crash with a frequent conflict ;° but ye pass, 
And only fall on things that still would live ; 
On.the young flourishing forest, or the hut- 
And hamlet of the harmless villager. 

C. Hun. The mists begin to rise from up the valley 
I’ll warn him to descend, or he may chance 
To lose at once his way and life together. 

‘an. The mists boil up around the glaciers; clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury, ay 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep Hell, : 
Whose every wave breaks on a living shore, 

Heap’d with the damn’d like pebbles.—T am giddy.6 
* C. Hun. I must approach him cautiously ; if near, 
A sudden step will startle him, and he Ag 


Seems tottering already. 
Man. _ . Mountains have fallen, 
Leaving a gap in the clouds, and with the shock " 


Rocking their Alpine brethren} filling up 
The ripe green valleys wifh destruction’s splinters ; 
Damming the rivers with a sudden dash, + 
Which crush’d the waters into mist, and maid 
Their fountains find another channel—thus, 
Thus, in its old age, did Mount Rosenberg— * 
Why stood I not beneath it ? 
C. Hun. Friend! have a care, 
Your next step may be’ fatal !—for the love 
Of him who made you, stand not on that brink! 
Man. (not hearing him). Such would have been fo» 
mea fitting tomb ; 
My bones had then been quiet in their depth; oiling 
They had mot then been strewn upon the rocks 
For the wind’s pastime—as thus—thus they shall be— © 
Tn this one plunge.—Farewell, ye opening ‘heavens ! 
Look not upon me thus reproaehfully— + 

*Ye * not meant Qe me—Earth! take these atoms ! 

: As Manrrkp is in the act to spri ‘om the cli 
the CHamors HunteR seizes eft retains i 
with a suddgn grasp. - : snes 

C. Hun. Hold, madman !—though aweary of thy life, 
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_ Stain not our pure vales with thy guilty blood— 
“Away with me I will not quit my hold. 
an. Tt am most sick at heart—nay, grasp me not— 
I am all feebleness—the mountains whirl » 
Spinning around me——I row h)\ind——What art thou? 
C. Hun. Vl answer that anon Away with me—— - 
The clouds grow thicker——there—now lean on me— 
Place your foot here—here, take this staff, and cling 
A moment to that shrub—now give me your hand, : 
And. hold fast by my girdle—softly—well— ; 
The Chalet will be gain’d within an hour— 
Come on, we’ll quickly find a/surer footing, 
And something like a pathway, which the torrent 
<fath wash’d since winter.—Come, ’tis bravely done— . 
You should hftve been a hunter.—Follow me. ~ 
[As they descend the rocks with difficulty, the scene 
closes. y 


ACT IL. SCENE I. ; 
A Cottage amongst the Bernese Alps. 
Manrrep and the Cuamois Hunter. 


C. Hun. No, no—yet pause—thou must not yet go 
forth: . ? 

Thy mind and body are alike unfit . 
To trust each other, for some hours, at least ; 
When thou art better, I will be thy guide— 
But whither ? ‘ 

Man. ! It imports not: I do know 
My route full well, and need no further guidance. 

_C. Hun. Thy garb and gait bespeak thee of high lineage— 
One of the many chiefs, whose castled crags 4 
Look o'er the lower valleys—vvhich of these 
May call thee lord? I only know their portals ; 
My way of life leads me but rarely down v 
To bask by the huge hearths of those old halls, 
Carousing with the vassals ; but the paths,» 

Which step from out our mountains to their doors, 
I know from childhood—whieh of these is thine? = 
Man. No matter. | a 
C. Hun. Well, sir, pardon me the queStion; : : 
And be of better cheer. Come, taste my wine; 
’T'is of an ancient vintage: many a day 


’T has thaw’d my veins among our glaciers, now 
Let it do thus for thine—Come, pledge me fairly. ie 
Mant Away, away! there’s blood upon the brim wy 
Will it then never—never sink in the-earth ? 
18 ~ 4 “¥.- 
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C. Hun. What dost thou mean ? thy senses wander, from : 


thee. St 
Man. I say ’tis blood—my blood! the pure warm 
stream , ‘ 
Which ran in the veins of my fathers, and in ours 


When we were in our youth, and had one heart, 
And loved each other as we should not love, 
And this was shed: but still it rises up, 
Colouring the clouds, that shut me out from heaven, 
Where thou art not—and I shall never be. 
C. Hun. Man of strange words, and some half-madden- 
ing sin, 
Which makes thee people vacancy, whate’er 
Thy dread and sufferance be, there’s comfort yet— 
The aid of holy men, and heavenly patiences— 2 
Man. Patience and patience! Hence—that word was 


sm 


a 


made ba 
For brutes of burthen, not for birds of prey; ~ 
Preach it to mortals of a dust like thine,— «* 
I am not of thine order. } 
C. Hun. Thanks to heaven ! 


I would not be of thine for the free fame 
Of William Tell; but whatsoe’er thine ill, 
It must be borne, and these wild starts are useless. 
Man. Do I not bear it >—Look on me—I live 
C. Hun. This is convulsion, and no healthful life. 
Man. I tell thee, man! I have lived many years, 
Many long years,-but they are nothing now 
To those which I must number: ages—ages— 
Space and eternity—and consciousness, 
With the fierce thirst of death—and still unslacked! 
_ C. Hun. Why, on thy brow the seal of middle age 
Had scarce been set: I am thine elder far. 
Man. Think’st thou existence doth depend on time? 
It doth ; but actions are our epochs: mine 
Have made my days and nights imperishable, 
Endless, and all alike, as sands on the shore, 


_ Innumerable atoms ; and one desert, 


. Would be but a distemper’d dieam. 


Barren and cold, on which the wild waves break, 

But nothing rests, save carcasses and wrecks, ; 

Rocks, and the salt-surf weeds of bitterness. ‘ 
C. Hun. Alas! he’s mad—but yet I. must not leave him. 
Man. I would I were—for then the things I see 


C. Hun. ; What is it 
That thou dost see, or think thou look’st upon ? 
Man. Myself, and thee—a peasant of the Alps— 
Thy humble virtues, hospitable home, % 
And spirit paticnt, pious, proud, and free ~ > 
Thy self-respect, grafted on innocent thoughts ; 


— 


e 


3 


« 
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“Thy days of health, and nights of sleep; thy toils, 
By danger dignified, yet guiltless ; hopes 
Of cheerful old age and a quiet grave, 
With-cross and garland over its green turf, 
And thy grandchildren’s love for epitaph ; 
This do I see—and then I look within— 
It matters not—my soul was scorch’d already ! 
C. Hun. _— would’st thou then exchange thy lot for 
mine? 
Man. No, friend! I would not*wrong thee, nor exchange 
My lot with living being: Ican bear— 
However wretchedly, ’tis still to bear 
In life what others could not brook to dream, 
But perish in their slumber. 
-@. Hun. - And with this— 
This cautious feeling for another’s pain, 
-Canst thou be black with evil ?—say not so, 
Can one of gentle thoughts have wreak’d revenge 
Upon his enemies ? 
Man. Oh! no, no, no! 
My injuries came down on those who loved me— 
On those whom I best loved: I never quell’d 
An enemy, save in my just defence— 
But ‘my embrace was fatal. 
C. Hun. Heaven give thee rest! 
And penitence restore thee to thyself; 
My prayers shall be for thee. 
Man. I need them not, . 
But can endure thy pity. I depart— 
’Tis time—farewell !—Here’s gold, and thanks for thee 


‘No words—it is thy due.—Follow me not— 


I know my path—the mountain peril’s past :— 
And once again, I charge thee, follow not! 
[Evit Manrrep, 


SCENE IE. 
A lower Valley in the Alps—A Cataract. 


Enter MANFRED. | 


It is not noon—the sunbow’s rays? still arch 

The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 

And roll the sheeted silver’s waving column 

O’er the crag’s headlong perpendicular, 

And fling its lines of foaming light along, 

And to and fro, like the pale courser’s tail, 

The Giant steed, to be bestrode by Death, 

As told in the Apocalypse. 8 No eyes 

But mime now drink this sight of loveliness; 

I should be sole in this sweet solitude, * 
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And withthe Spirit of the place divide 
The homage of these waters.—I will call her. f 
[Manrrep takes some of the water into ~the 
palm of his hand, and ftings it in the »air, 
- muttering the adjuration. After a pause, the 
Wircu or THe Aups rises beneath the arch of 
the sunbow of the torrent. min 2 
Beautiful Spirit ! with thy hair of light, 5; 
And dazzling eyes of glory, in whose form 
The charms of earth’s leasf*mortal daughters-grow 
To an unearthly stature, in an essence 
Of purer elements; while the hues of youth,— 
Carnation’d like a sleeping infant’s cheek, . 
Rock’d by the beating of her mother’s heart, 
Or the rose tints, which summer’s twilight leaves 
Upon the lofty glacier’s virgin snow, : 
The blush of earth, embracing with her heayen,— 
Tinge thy celestial aspect, and make tame 
The beauties of the sunbow which bends o’er thee. 
Beautiful Spirit! in thy calm clear brow, 
Wherein is glass’d serenity of soul, 
Which of itself shows immortality, ? 
I read that thou wilt pardon to a Son - 
Of Earth, whom the abstruser powers permit 
At times to commune with them—if that he 
Avail him of his spells—to call thee thus,» 
.» And gaze on thee a moment. : 
Witch. Son of Earth! ‘ 
I know thee, and the powers which give thee power ; 
I know thee for a man of many thoughts, 
And deeds of good and ill, extreme in both, 
Fatal and fated in thy sufferings. 
I have expected this—what would’st thou with me? 
Man. To look upon thy beauty—nothing further. 
The face of the earth hath madden’d me, and I 
Take refuge in her mysteries, and pierce 
To the abodes of those who govern her— 
But they can nothing aid me. I have sought 
From them what they could not bestow, and now 
I search no further. 
Witch. What could be the quest 
Which is not in the power of the most powerful, 
The rulers of the invisible ? 
Man. ~ A boon; 
But why should I repeat it? *twere in vain. 
Witch. I know not that; let thy lips utter it. 
Man. Well, though it torture me, ’tis but the same; 
My pang shail find a voice. From my youth upwards 
’ My spirit walk’d not with the souls of men, : 
me look’d upon the earth with human eyes ; 
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The thirst of their ambition was not mine, % 
The aim of their existence was not mine; - : 
My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my powers, 
Made mea stranger; though I wore the form, 
I had no sympathy with breathing flesh, ‘ 
Nor midst the creatures of clay that girded me 
Was there but one who——but of her anon. > 
I said, with men, and with the thoughts of ren, 
I held but slight communion; but instead, 
My joy was in the Wilderness, to Breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain’s top, 
Where the birds dare not build, nor insect’s wing 
Flit o’er the herbless granite; or to plunge 
Into the torrent, and to roll along 
On the swift whirl of the new breaking wave 
Of river-stream, Of ocean, in their flow. 
In these my early strength exulted; or, 
To follow through the night the moving moon, 
The stars and: their development; or catch 
The dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew dim; 
Or to look, list’ning, on the scatter’d leaves, 
While Autumn winds were at their evening song. 
These were my pastimes, and to be alone; 
For if the beings of whom I was one,— . 
Hating to be so,—cross’d me in my path, 
I felt myself degraded back to them, 
And was all clay again. And then I dived, 
In my loge wanderings, to the caves of death, 
Searching its cause in its effect; and drew 
From wither’d bones, and skulls, and heap’d up dust, .& 
Conclusions most forbidden. Then IJ pass’d “a> - 
The nights of years in sciences untaught, “4 
Save in the old time; and with time and toil, ati * 
And terrible ordeal, and such penance 
As in itself hath power upon the air, ad 
And spirits that do conrpass air and earth, 
Space, and the peopled infinite, I made re 
Mine eyes familiar with Eternity, 
Such as, before me, did the Magi, and 
He who from out their fountain dwellings raised 
Eros and Anteros®, at Gadara, 
As I do thee ;—and with my knowledge grew 
The thirst of knowledge, and the power and joy 
Of this most bright intelligence, until, 
Witch. Procecd. Be I : 
Man. ; Oh! I but thus prolong’d my words, 
Boasting these idle attributes, because 
As I approach the core of my heart’s grief— 
But to my task. 1 have not named to thee 
Father or mother, mistress, friend, or being, 
0 
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With whom T wore the chain-of human ties; 
If I had such, they seem’d not such to me— 
Yet there was one— 
Witch. Spare not thyself—proceed. 
Man. She was like me in lineaments—her eyes, 
a hair, her features, all, to the very tone 
v'n of her voice, they said were like to mine ; 
But soften’d all, and temper’d into beauty : 
She had the same lone thoughts and wanderings, 
The quest of hidden’ knowledge,-and a mind _ 
To comprehend the universe: nor these 
Alone, but with them gentler powers than mine, 
Pity, and smiles, and tears—which I had not; 
And tenderness—but that I had for her; ~— , 
Humility—and that Ineverhad.  . © 1 
Her faults were mine—her virtues were her own— 
I loved her, and destroy’d her! : 
Witch. With thy hand? 
Man. Not with my hand, but heart—which broke her 
heart— : 
It gazed on mine, and wither’d. I have shed 
: Blood, but not her’s—and yet her blood was shed— 
I saw—and could not stanch it. 
Witch. f And for this— 
A being of the race thou dost despise, 
* The order which thine own would rise above, 
%.. Mingling with us and ours, thou dost forego 
* * The gifts of our great knowledge, and shrink’st bagk 
Py To recreant mortality ——Away ! ; ; : 
. ew Ma aughter of Air! I tell thee, since that hour— 
re ~ But are breath—look on me in.my sleep, 
; ves r ny watchings—come and sit by me ! 
”* solitude ig solitude no more, 
e ~ But peopled with the Furies ;—I have gnash’d 
- My teeth in darkness till‘returning morn, 
- » Then cursed myself till sunset !—I have pray’d 
~ For madness as a blessing—’tis denied me, © 
c* I have affronted death—but in the war 
Of elements the waters shrunk from me, 
And fatal things pass’d harmless—the cold hand 
Of an all-pitiless demon held me back, 

7 Back by a single hair, which would not break. 
In fantasy, imagination, all ; 
The affluence of my soul—which one day was 
A Creesus in creation—I plunged deep, 
But, like an ebbing wave, it dash’d me back 
Into the gulph of my unfathom’d thought. 
I plunged amidst mankind—Forgetfulness 
I sought in all, save where ’tis to be found, 
And that I have to learn—my sciences, 
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My long pursued and superhuman art, ~ - 
Is mortal here—I dwell in my des i a 
And live—and live for eygr. “ 
Witch. It may be ( 
That I can aid thee. - * 
Man. To do this thy power: 
Must wake the dead, or lay me low with them. x 
Do so—in any shape—in any hour— 
With any torture—so it be the last. 
Witch. That is not in my provinee; but if thou 
Wilt swear obedience to my will, and do : 
My biddirg, it may help thee to thy wishes. 
Man. 1 will not swear—Obey! and whom? the spirits 
Whose presence command, and be the slave 
Of those who served me—Never! — 
Witch. * Is this all ? ‘ : 
Hast thou no gentler answer ?—Yetsbethink thee, be 
And pause ere thou rejectest. ; 
Man, Ihave said it. ~ m 
Witch. Enough Lt may retire then—say ! J | 
Man. Retire ! ae 
The Wircs disappears. =< 
Man. (alone.) We are the fools of time and terror: Days- “4 
Steal on us and steal from us: yet we live, 
Loathing our life, and dreading still to die. 
In all the days of this detested yoke— 
This vital weight upon the struggling heart, twee é 
Which sinks with sorrow, or beats quick with pain, 
Or joy that ends in agony or faintness— Se 
In all the days of past and future, for ; oe 
In life there is no present, we can number : 
How few—how less than few—wherein the 
Forbears to pant for death, and yet draws back 
As from a stream in witter, though the chill — ee ; 
Be but a moment’s. I have one resource _ : wu 
Still in my science—I can call the dead, ; ” 
And ask them what it is we dread to bes, - 
The sternest answer can but be the Grave, Zz : 
And that is nothing—if they answer not— << . 
The buried Prophet answered to the Hag : 
Of Endor; and the Spartan Monarch drew 
From the Byzantine maid’s unsleeping spirit 
An answer and his destiny—he slew a oP 
That which he loved, unknowing what he slew, ; 
And died unpardon’d—though he call’d in aid ( . Me 
The Phyxian Jove, and in Phigalia roused * 
The Arcadian Evocators to compel 
The indignant shadow to depose her wrath, 
Or fix her term: of vengeance—she replied 
In words of dubious import, but fulfill’d.!° 
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If I had never lived, that which I love —_ 
Had still been living; fiad I never loved, 
Thatewhich I love d still be beautiful— 
Happy and giving happiness. nat is she? 
What is she now ?—a sufferer for my sins— 
A thing I dare not think upon—or nothing. 
Within few hours J shall not call in vain— 
Yet in this hour I dread the thing I dare: 
Until this hour I never shrunk to gaze . 
On spirit, good or evil—now I tremble, _ 
And feel'a strange cold thaw upon my heart. 
But I can act ev’n what I most abhor, 
And champion human fears.—The night approaches. 


* SCENE IIL. 
The Summit of the Jungfrau Mountain, 
Enter First Dustixy, . 


The moon is rising broad, and round, and bright; 
And kere on snows, where never human foot 

Of common mortal trod, we nightly tread, 

And leave no traces; o’er the sayage sea, 

The glassy ocean of the mountain ice, 

We skim its rugged breakers, which put on 

The aspect of a tumbling tempest’s foam, 

Frozen in a momient!!—a dead whirlpool’s image: 
And this most steep fantastic pinnacle, , 
The fretwork of some earthquake—where the clouds 
Pause to repose themselves in passing by— 

Is sacred to our revels, or our vigils ; 
Here do I wait my sisters, on our way 
e Hall 6f Arimanes, for to-night 
_Is our great festival—'tis strange they come not. 


. A Voice without, singing. 
» The Captive Usurper, 
* — _Hurl’d down from the throne. 
Lay buried in torpor, 
Forgotten and lone; 
I broke through his slumbers, 
e I shiver’d his chain, 
T leagued him with numbers— 
He’s Tyrant again ! 
With the blood of a million he’ll answer my care 
With a nation’s destruction—his flight and despair. 


Second Voice, without. 


The ship sail’d on, the ship sail’d fast, 
But I left not a sail, and I left not a mast ; 
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There is not a plank of the hull or the deck, 

And there is not a wretch to lament o’er his wreck 3 

Save one, whom I held, as to swam, by the air, 

And he was a subject well’ wortliy my care; "s 
A traitor on land, and a pirate wrk bs . a 
But I saved him to wreck further havoc for me! 


First DEstriny, answering. 


The city lies sleeping ; 
The morn, to deplore it, 
May dawn on it weeping : 
Sullenly, slowly, 
The black plague flew o’er-it— 
Thousands lie lowly : 
Tens of thousands shall perish— ° 
The living shall fly from ' 
The sick they shall cherish; 
' _ But nothing can vanquish 
The touch that they die from. 
Sorrow and anguish, 


And evil and dread 
Envelope a nation— * 
The blest are the dead, Re 


Who see not the sight 


Of their own desolation.— bial : 
This work of a night— : te 


This wreck of a realm—this deed of my doing— 9 


For ages I’ve done, and shall still be renewing! .~ “~ 


Enter the Szconp and Tu1np DestiInixzs, 


‘The Three. Fe ~~ 
Our hands contain the hearts of.men, ee 
Our footsteps are their, graves; - * 


We only give to take again» 
The spirits of our slaves! 


Second Des. Atsome great work; 


First Des. Welcome !—Where’s Nemesis? | 7 


But what I know not, for my hands were full. 
Third Des. Behold, she cometh. 


. ~ 


Enter Nemesis. ? 


First Des. Say, where hast thou been? 
My sisters and thyself are slow to-night. 

Nem. I was detain’d repairing shatter’d thrones, 
Marrying fools, restoring dynasties, _ ; : 
Avenging men upon their enemies, _ 

And making them repent their own revenge ; 
Goading the wise to madness; from the dull 


~The comet’s herald through the erackling skies ; 


ie 
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Shaping out oracles to rule the world 

Afresh, for they were waxing out of date, 

And mortals dared to, ponder for themselves, 

Toweigh kings in the balance, and to speak 

Of freedom, the forbidden fruit—Away | 

We have outstay’d the hour—mount we our clouds] 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


The Hall of Arimanes—Arimanes on his Throne, a Globe 
of Fire, surrounded by tie Spirits. 


— Hymn of the Spirits. : 


Hail to our Master !—Prince of Earth and Air! 

Who walks the clouds and waters—in his hand 
The sceptre of the elements, which tear 

Themselves to chaos at his high command! 
He breatheth—and a*tempest shakes the sea ; 

He speaketh—and the clouds reply inthunder ; 
He gazeth—from his glance the sunbeams flee ; 

He moveth—earthquakes rend the world asunder. 
Beneath his footsteps the volcanoes rise ; 

His shadow is the Pestilence; his path 


And planets turn to ashes at his wrath. 
im War offers daily sacrifice ; 
him Death pays his tribute}; Life is his, 
h all its infinite of agonies— 


Bey And his the spirit of whatever is! 


w 


Enter the Destrn1Es and NEMEsts. 


First Des. Glory to Arimanes! on the earth 
His power increaseth—both my sisters did 
His bidding, nor did I neglect my duty! 

Second Des. Glory to Arimanes! we who bow 
The necks of men, bow down before his throne! 

Third Des. Glory to Arimanes! we await 
His nod! 

Nem. Sovereign of Sovereigns! we are thine, ~ 
And all that liveth, more or less, is ours, ° 
And most things wholly so; still to increase 
Our power, increasing thine, demands our care, 
And we are vigilant—Thy late commands 
Haye been fulfill’d to the utmost. 


Enter MANFRED. 
A Spirit. , _ What is here? 
A mortal !—Thou most rash and fatal wretch, , 


Bow down and worship ! 
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Second Sprrit. I do know the man— 
A Magian of great power, and fearful skill ! Z 
Third Spirit. Bow down and worship, slaye !— 
What know’st thou not =~ 
Thine and our Sovereign ?—Tremble, and obey ! 
All the Spirits. Prostrate thyself, and thy condemned 


clay, 
Child of the earth! or dread the worst. 
Mn. ; I know it; 
And yet ye see I kneel not. : 
Fourth Spirit. "Twill be taught thee. 


Man. ’Tig taught already ;—many a night on the earth, 
On the bareground, have I bow’d down my face, 
And strew’d my head with ashes; I have known 
The fulne§s of humiliation, for 
I sunk before my vain despair, and knelt 
To my own desolation. 

Fifth Spirit. “ Dost thou dare ~. 
Refuse to Arimanes on his throne ~*~ < 
What the whole earth aecords, beholding not 
The terror of his Glory >—Crouch! I say, 

Man. Bid him bow down to that which is above him, | 
The overruling Infinite—the Maker ~ 
Who made him not for worship—tet him kneel, 
And we will kneel together. ; 


The Spirits. Crush the worm! © 
Tear him in pieces — 
First Des. Hence! Avaunt !—he’s mine. 


Prince of the Powers invisible! This man 

Is of no common order, as his port 

And presence here denote; his sufferings 

Have been of an immortal nature, like 

Our own; his knowledge and his powers and will, 
As far as is compatible with clay, —__ 

Which clogs the ethereal essence, have been such 
As clay hath seldom borne; his aspirations 

Have been beyond the dwellers of the earth, _ 
And they have only taught him what we know— 
That knowledge is not happiness, and science 

But an xchange of ignorance for that _ 

Which is another kind of ignorance. 

» This is not all—the passions, attributes ‘ 

Of earth and heaven, from which no power, nor being, 
Nor breath from the worm-upwards is exempt, 
Have pierced his heart ; and in their consequence 
Made him a thing, which I, who pity not, 

Yet pardon those who pity. He is mine, 

And thine, it may be—be it so, or not, ~ <é 
No other Spirit in this region hath " . 
A soul like his—or power upon his soul. ‘ 


~ 
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Nem. What doth he here-then ? 
First Des. _ Let him answer that. 
” Man. Ye know what I have known; and without power 
TPeould not be amongst ye: but there are 
Powers deeper s yond—I come in quest 
, Of such, to answ to what I seek. 
Nem. What would’st thou ? 
Man. . Thou canst not reply to me. 
Call up the dead—my question is for them. 
Nem. Great Arimanes, doth thy will avouch 
The wishes of this mortal? 
Are =-* Yea, a uff’ : 
Nem. om Wo! ¢ thou 
Uncharnel ? 


Man. One without a tomb—call up 
Astarte. : 
: i NeEMEsIs, ae 
~ om or Spirit ! 
hatever thou art, 
Which still doth inherit 
The whole or a part 
” Of the form of thy birth, 
‘ Of the mould of thy clay : 
2 + Which retur’d to the earth, pa 
od. Re-appear to the day! wit 
¥™ vs Bear what thou borest, i a 4s! 
>A, yl ' The heart andthe form, === 
| “And the aspect thou worest ae 
=) nn | Redeem fromthe worm) —™ 
od ‘ee _ Appear !—Appear!—Appear! Pin: 
“3 Who sent thee there requires thee here : 
[The Phantom of AstanTE rises cand stands 
in the midst. 
Man, Can this be death? there’s bloom upen 1 her cheek? 
But now I see it is no living hue 
But a strange hectic—like the unnatural fa . iy 
a Which Autumn plants ceeadiin perish’d leaf, 
- Jt is the same! Oh, God! that I should dread 
To look upon the same—Astarte !—No, 2 
I cannot speak to her—but bid herspeak— 
Forgive me or condemn me. 


NEMESIS.- 
By the power which hath broken 
The grave which enthrall’d thee, 
Speak to him who hath spoken, 
; Or those who have Fig thee! 
‘an. * "She is silent, 
And in ‘that silenee I am more than answer’d. 
Nem. My power extends no further Prince of air! 


* 


? = 
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It rests with thee alone—command he: wice. 

Ari. Spirit—obey the sceptre ! 

Nem. ; Silent still! 
She is not of our order, but belongs ’ 
To other powers. Mortal! th sta vin, 

And we ba baffled also. ree 

Man. Hear me, hear me— 

Astarte ! my beloved! speak to me: 

I have so much endured—so much endure— 

Look on me! the’grave hath not changed thee more 
Than I am changed for thee. Thou lovedst me 

Too much, as I loved thee : we were not made 

To torture thus each other, though it were 

The deadliest sin to love as we have loved, 

Say that thou loath’st me not—that I do bear 

This punishment for both—that thou wilt’be 

One of the blessed—And that I shall ae 

For hitherto all hateful things conspir ae. « 

To bigd me in existence—in a life 

Which makes me shrink from immortality— 

A future likethe past. I cannot rest, 

I know not what I ask, nor what I see 

I feel but what thou art—and what I am; 

And I would hear yet once before I perish 

The voice which was my music—Speak to me! 
For I have called on thee in the still night, 

Startled the slumbering om the hush’d boughs, 


the mountain ‘wolves, and made the caves : 
thy vainly echoed name, . 
wis | auswer’d me—many things answer’d me— 


8 pirits a men—but thou wert silent all. 
Yet speak to me! Hhave outwatch’d the stars, 
And gazed o’er heaven in vain in search of thee. 
Speak to me! I have wander’d o’er the earth, - 
And never found thy likenegs—Speak to me ! 
Look on the fiends around—they feel for me: 
I fear them not, and feel for thee alone— 
Speak to me! though it be in wrath ;—but say— 
I reck not what—but let me hear thee once— 
This —once more! 

Phantom of Astarte. Manfred! 

Man. Say on, say on— 
1 live but in the sound—it is thy voice ! 

Phan. Manfred! To-morrow ends thine oma! ills. 


' Farewell ! 


Man. Yet one word more—am I forgiven? 
Phan. Farewell ! me x 
Man. Say, shall we meet again a! att 
Phan. Farewell ! 
Man. One word for mercy! Say,'thou lovest me. 
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Phan. Manfred a ees 
[ The Spirit of Asrarre disappears.!? 8 
Nem. She’s gone, and will not be recall’d ; 


Her words will be fulfill’d. Return to the earth. 
A Spirit. He is convulsed—This is to be a mortal, 
And seek the things beyond mortality. 
Another Spirit. Yet, see, he mastereth himself, and 
makes 
His torture tributary to his will. 
Had he been one of us, he would have made 
An awful spirit. 


& 


Nem. Hast thou further question 

Of our great sovereign, or his worshippers? ad 
Man. None. ' 
Nem. Then for a time farewell. 


Man. We meet then!” Where? On the earth ?— 
Ev’n as thou wilt: and for the grace accorded 
I now depart a debtor. Fare ye well! 
- [vit MaAnFRep. 
(Scene closes.) ‘ 


ACT III. SCENE I. . 
A Hall in the Castle of Manfred. 
MAnrrep and HERMAN. < 


Man. What is the hoar ? ~~ 
Her. | It wants but one till sunset, 
And promises a lovely twilight. - 
Man, — ~ Say, 
Are all things so disposed of in the tower 
As I directed ? 54 
Her, _ All, my lord, are ready : 
Here is the key and casket. 
Man. ‘ It is well: L 
Thou may’st retire. (Exit HERMAN 
Man, (alone). _ There is acalm upon me— 
Tnexplicable stillness! which till now 1 Ie 
Did not belong to what I knew of life. ~ 
If that I did not know philosoph 
To be of all our vanities the motliest, 
The merest word that ever fool’d the ear ty 
From out the schoolman’s jargon, I should deem» ~ 
The golden secret, the sought “ Kalon,” found, 
And seated in my soul. 1¢ will not last, om 
But itis well to have known it, though but once: F 
It hath enlarged my thoughts with a new sense, _ 
And I within my tablets would note down 
That there is-such a feeling. Who is there? 
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ot Re-enter HERMAN. 

Her. My lord, the abbot of St. Maurice craves 
To greet your presence. 


' Enter the Assot or St. Maurice. 
Abbot. Peace be with Count Manfred! 
Man. Thanks holy father! welcome to-these walls ; 
Thy presence honours them, and blesseth those 
Who dwell within them. 
Abbot. 4 Would it were so, Count !— 
But I would fain confer with thee alone. fs 
Man. Herman, retire——What would my reverend guest ? 
Abbot. Thus, without prelude :—Age and zeal, my office, 
And good intent, must plead my privilege; 
Our near, though not acquainted neighbourhood, 
May also be my herald. Rumours strange, : 
And of unholy nature, are abroad, . 
And busy with thy name; a noble name 


_- For centuries: may he who bears it now 
Transmit it unimfair’d! 


Man. Proceed,—I listen. 
Abbot. ’Tis said thou holdest converse with the things 
Which are forbidden to the search of man; 
That with the dwellers of the dark abodes, 
The many evil and unheavenly spirits 
Which walk the valley of the shade of death, 
Thou communest. I know that with mankind, 
Thy fellows in creation, thou dost rarely . 
Exchange thy thoughts, and that thy solitude 
Is as an anchorite’s, were it but holy. am 
Man. And what are they who do avouch these things? 
Abbot. My pious brethren—the scared peasantry— 
Ev’n thy own vassals—who do look on thee. 
With most unquiet eyes.. Thy life’s in peril. 
Man. Take it. 
Abbot. I come . save, and not destroy— 
I would not pry into thy secret soul ; 
But if these th: be sooth, there still is fime 
For penitence and pity: reconcile thee 
With the true church, and through the church to heaven. 
Man. I hear thee. This is my reply: whate’er =i, 
I may have been, or am, doth rest between a 
Heayen and myself—I shall not choose a mortal =.) 
To beany mediator. Have I sinn’d 
Ane your ordinances? prove and punish : Bs 
My son! I did not speak of punishmetit, ° oe. 
But penitence and pardon ;—with thyself i 
The choice.of such remains—and for the last, , 
Our institutions and our strong belief “F 
Hath given me power to smooth the path from sin. * 
: - 7 1. ~<? 
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To higher hope and better thoughts; the first 
I leave to heaven;—‘ Vengeance is mine*alone !” 
So saith the Lord, and with all humbleness 
His servant echoes back the awfal word. 

Man. Old man! there is no power in holy men, 
Nor charm in prayer—nor purifying form 
Of penitence—nor outward look—nor fast— 
‘Nor agony—nor, greater than all these, 
The innate tortures of that deep despair, 
Which is remorse without the fear of hell, 
But all in all sufficient to itself 
Would make a hell of heaven—can exorcise — 
From out the unbounded spirit, the quick sense 
Of its own sins, wrongs, sufferance, and revenge 
Upon itself; there is no future pang 
Can deal that justice on the self-condemn’d 
He deals on his own soul. 

Abbot. All this is well; 
Tor this will pass away, and be succeeded 
By an auspicious hope, which shall look*up 
With calm assurance to that blessed place, 
Which all who seek may win, whatever be 
Their earthly errors, so they be atoned : 
And the commencement of atonement is 
The sense of its necessity —Say on— 
And all our church can teach thee shall be taught; 
And all we can absolve thee shall be pardon’d. 

Man. When Rome’s sixth emperor!3 was near his last 

The victim of a self-inflicted wound, 
To shun the torments of a public death 
From senates once his slaves, a certain soldier, 


With show of loyal pity, would have stanch’d 


The gushing throat with his officious robe ; 
The dying Roman thrust him back, and said— 
Some empire still in his expiring glance, 
“It is too late—is this fidelity ?” 

Abbot. And what of this ? 


Man. TL answer with the Roman— 
“Tt is to lateY’ 
Abbot. It never can be so, 


To reconcile thyself with thy own soul, 

And thy own soul with heaven. Hast thou no hope? 

’Tis strange—ev’n those who do despair above, 

Yet shape themselves some fantasy on earth, : 

To which frail twig they cling, like drowning men. 
Man. Ah—father! I have had those earthly visions 

And noble aspirations in my youth, . 

To make my own the mind of other men, 

The enlightener of nations; and to ‘rise 


| knew not whether—it might be to fall; Se 
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But fall, ev’n as the mountain-cataract, 

‘Which having leapt from its more dazzling height, 
Ev’n in the foaming strength of its abyss, - 
(Which cast up misty columns that become 
Clouds raining from the re-ascended skies,) 


. 


Lies low but mighty still—But this is past, : 


My thoughts mistook themselves. 
Abbot. And wherefore so ? 
Man. I could not tame my nature down; for he 

Must serve who fain wonld sway—and soothe—and sue— 

And watch all time—and pry into all place— 

And be a living lie—who would become 

A mighty thing amongst the mean, and such 

The mass are; I disdain’d to mingle with . 

A herd, though to be leader—and of wolves. 

The lion is alone, and so am I. 
Abbot. And why not live and act with other men? 
Man. Because my nature was averse from life ; 

And yet not cruel; for I would not make, 

But find a desolation: like the wind, 

The red-hot breath of the most lone simoom, 

Which dwells but in the desert, and sweeps o’er 

The barren sands which bear no shrubs to blast, 

And revels o’er their ‘wild and arid waves, 

And seeketh not, so that it is not sought, 

But being met.is deadly! such hath been 

The course of my existence ; but there came 

Things in my path which are no more. ; 4, 
Abbot. Alas ! a 

I ’gin to fear that thou art past all aid ; 

From me and from my calling ; yet so young, 

I still would “a 


Man. Look on me! there isan order 


Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike death ; 
Some perishing of pleasure—some of study— 
Some worn with toil—some of mere weariness— 
Some of disease—and some insanity—I4 
And some of wither’d, or of broken hearts ; 
For this last is a malady which slays ‘ 
More than are number’d in the lists of Fate, 
Taking all shapes, and hearing many names. 
Lock upon me! for ev’n of all these things 
‘ave I partaken ; and of all these things, , 
One were enough’; then wonder not that I 
Am what I am, but that I ever was, 
Or having been, that I am still on earth. 

~ Abbot. Yet, hear me still—— 


Man. 


Old man ! I do respect 
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Thine order, and revere thy years; I deem 
Thy purpose pious, but it is in vain: 
Think me not churlish ; I would spare thyself, 
Far more than me, in shunning at this time 
All further sear ee so—Farewell!® 
[Exit M ANFRED. 
Abbot. This should have been a nobler creature :!® he 


_ Hath all the energy which would have made 


A goodly frame of glorious elements, \ 

Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is 

Jt is an awful chaos—light and darkness— . 

And mind and dust—and passions and p 

Mix’d and contending without end or order, 

All dormant or Westructive : he will perish, 

And yet he must not; I will try once more, 

For such are worth redemption; and my duty 

Is to dare all things for a righteous. end. 

I'll follow him—but cautiously, though surely. 
[E£vit Aspor. 


gts, 
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SCENE II. 
Another Chamber. 
MANFRED and HERMAN. 
Her. My lord, you bade me wait on you at sunset; 
He sinks behind the mountain. ~ 
Man. 4 Doth he so? 
I will look on him. 
[MaNnFRED advances to the Window of the Hall 
Glorious orb! the idol 
Of early nature, and the vigorous race 
Of undiseased mankind, the giant sons !7 
Of the embrace of angels, with a sex 
More beautiful than they, which did draw down 
The erring spirits who can ne’er return. : 
Most glorious orb! that wert a worship, ere 
The mystery of thy making was reveal’d ! 
Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 
Which gladden’d, on their mountain tops, the hearts 
Of the Chaldean shepherds, till they pour’d 
Themselves in orisons! Thou material God! 
And representative of the Unknown— 
Who chose thee for his shadow! Thou chief star! 
Centre of many stars! which makist our earth 
Endurable, and temperest the hues 
And hearts of all who walk within thy rays! 
Sire of the seasons! Monarch of the climes, 4 
And those who dwell in.them! for near or far, 
Our inborn spirits have t of thee, 
Even as our outward aspects :—thou dost risey 
And shine, and set in glory. Fare thee well! ~ 
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I ne’er shal] see thee more. As my first glance 

Of love and wonder was for thee, then take 

My latest look: thou wilt not beam on one 

To whom the gift of life and warmth have been 

Of a more fatal nature. He is gone; 

I follow. _ [Evit Manrrep. 


SCENE {II 


The Mountains—The Castle of Manfred at some distance—_ 
A before a Tower.—Time, Twilight. 


HeRMAn, UEL, and other Dependants of MaANFRED. 


Her. ’Tis strange enough; night after night, for years, 
He hath pursued long vigils in this tower, 

Without a witness. I have been within it,— 

So have we all been oftimes ; but from it, 

Or its contents, it were impossible 

To draw conclusions absolute, of aught 

His studies tend to.. To be sure, there is 

One chamber where none enter; I would give 
The fee of what I have to come these three years, 
To pore upon its mysteries. 

Manuel. ’Twere dangerous ; 
Content thyself with what thou know’st already. 

Her. An! Manuei! thou art elderly and wise, 
And covld’st say much ; thou hast dwelt within the castle— 
How many years is’t?. 

Manuel. * Ere Count Manfred’s birth, 
I served his father, whom he nought resembles. 

Her, There be more sons in like predicament, — 
But wherein do they differ ? 

Manuel. I speak not 
Of featnres or of form, but mind and habits ; 

Count Sigismund was proud,—but gay and free,— 
A warrior and a reveller ; he dwelt not 

With books and solitude, nor made the night 

A gloomy vigil, but a festal time, 

Merrier than day ; he did not walk the rocks 
And forests like a wolf, nor turn aside 

From men and their delights, 

Her. , Beshrew the hour, 
But those were jocund times! I would that such 
Would visit the old walls again; they look . 

As if they had forgotten them. ; 

Manuel. These wall 

Must change their chieftain first. Oh! I have seen 


Some strange things in them, Herma 
Her. <? Ben Cle, be friendly ; 
Relate me some to while away our watch ; 
« mae 
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I’ve heard thee darkly speak of an event 
Which happen’d hereabouts, in this same tower. 
Manuel. That was a night indeed! I do remember 

*Twas twilight, as it may be now, an@’such 
Another evening :—yon ‘red cloud, which rests 
"On Eigher’s pinnacle, so rested then,— 
So like that it might be the same; the wind 
Was faint and gusty, and the mountain snows 
Began to glitter with the climbing moon; 
Count Manfred was, as now, within his tower, 
How occupied we know not, but with him 
The sole companion of his wanderings 4 
And watchings—her, whom of all earthly things 
That liyed,’the only thing he seem’d to love,— 
As he, indeed, by blood was bound to do, 
The Lady Astarte, his-—— 

Hush! who come here? 


Enter the Ansor. 
Abbot. Where is your master ? 
Her. Yonder, in the tower. 
Abtot. I must speak with him, — 
Manuel. _  *Tis impossible; 
He is most private, and must not be thus 
Intruded on, 
Abbot. Upon myself I take 


The forfeit of my fault, if fault there be— 
But I must see him. 


Her. Thou hast setn him once 
This eve already. 
Abbot. Herman! I command thee, 


Knock, and apprize the Count of my approach. 
Her. We dare not. 


Abbot. Then it seems I must be herald 
Of my own purpose. 

Manuel. Reverend father, stop— 7 
I pray you pause. 

Abbot. Why so? 

Manuel. But step this way, 
And I will tell you further. . [Ereunt. 

SCENE IV. 


oe, 


The stars are forth, the moon abc 


Of the snow-shining me ins.— Beautiful 

I linger yet with Natur < 

Hath been to me a more famili 5. 9 
‘ ; . 


© Recoils on me;.its good in the effe sla 
© May light upon your head—could fi say hear 
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-Than that of man; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learn’d the language of another world. 

I do remember me, that in my youth, 

When I was wandering,—upon such a night 

I stood within the Coliseum’s wall,}§ 

Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome; 
The.trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars - 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
The watchdog bay’d beyond the Tiber; and 


More n ne out the Czsars’ palace came wie 
The owl cry, and, interruptedly, 7_" > 
Of pee sentinels the fitful song *~ + 


Begun‘and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach”: 
Appear’d to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Withm a bowshot—where the Czsars dwelt, 


’ And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 


A grove which springs through levell’d battlements, 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 
Ivy usurps the laurel’s vitae Ere growth ;— 
But the gladiators’ bloo ircus stands, = 
A noble wreck in ruinous nel 
While Czsar’s chambers}*and the Augustan halls, 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay.— < 
And thou didst shine, thon rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, ~ 
Which soften’d down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and fill’d up, 
As ’twere anew, the gaps of centuries! 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so, . 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er ° . 
With silent worship of the great of old !— 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.— 
’Twas such a night! 

’Tis strange that I recall it at this time ; 

But I have found our thoughts take wildest flight 
Ey’n at the moment when they should array 
Themselves in pensive order. 


‘ Enter the ABzor. 
Abbot. My good I lord! . 


— a second grace for this ves 


ut yet let not my humble zeal offend 
By its abruptness—all it hath o ill : 


7 


~* = 


. I simply tell thee peril is at hand, 
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Could I touch that, with words of prayers, Tshould * 
Recall a noble spirit _— hath wander’d ; ys 
But is not yet all lost. 
Man. Thou know’s me not ; 
My days-are number’d, and my deeds recorded : 
Retire, or ’twill be dangerous—A way ! 
Abbot. Thou dost not mean to menace me? —_— “ 
Man. NotI; 


And would preserve thee. - 
Abbot. What dost meant . 
Man, : Look there 
Whe dost thou see ? . 
Abbot. Nothing. 
Man. : Look there, I say, ~ 
And stedfastly ;—now tell me what thou seest. 
Abbot. That Which should shake me,—but I fear it 
not— ” 
I see a dusk and awful figure rise, ‘ 
Like an infernal god, from out the earth; 
His face wrapt in a mantle, and his form 
Robed as with angry clouds: he stands between ~** 
Thyself and me—but I do fear him not. 
Man. Thou hast no eause—he shall not harm thee—but 
His sight may shock thine old linfbs into palsy. » 
I say to thee—Retire! «© > 
Abbot. And I reply— 
Never—till Mhave battle&@ with this fiend:— 
What doth he here? ‘ : i; 
Man- Why—ay—what deth he here? 7 
I did not send for him,—he is unbidden. é 
“Abbot. Alas! lost mortal! what with guests like these 
Hast thou'to do? I tremble for thy sake: 
Why doth he gaze on thee, and thou on him 2 
Ah! he unveils his aspect: on his brow e ° 
The thunder-scars are graven; from his eye : ‘ 
Glares forth the immortality of hell— ne 
Avaunt !— 
Man. Pronounce—what is thy mission ? 
Spirit. Come! ' 
Abbot. What art thou, unknown being? amswer! — =, 
speak ! - 
“Spirit. The genius of this mortal—Come ! ’tis time, 
Man. I am prepared for all things, but deny 
The. power which summons me. Who sent thee here? 
Spirit. Thow’li kenge pegh—Comet, come | a . 
Man. a . T have commande 
Things of an essence er far than thine, 4 
And striven with thy . Get thee hence! — a. s 


Spirit. Mortal ! thine hate come Away Tsay. * * ahs 
ep. ; 
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4 I knew, and know my hour is come, but not 
T6 render up my soul to suclfas-thee : 
Away! I'll die as I have lived—alone. 


Spirit. Then I must.summon up “5 


Abbot. Aveunt i ye evil ones ! 
Ye have no power where piety hai 


And I do charge yein the name 
irit. 


ther Spirit 
Fa I say,— 
power, 


Old man! ! 


We know ourselves, our mission, and thine order ; 
Waste notthy eons words on idle uses, 
: this man is forfeited. 
Once more I summon him—Away! away! 

Man. I do defy ye,—though I feel my soul 
Is ebbing from me, yet I do defy ye; 
Nor will I hence, while I have earthly breath » 
To breathe my scorn upon ye—earthly strength . 
To wrestle, though with spirits; what ye take 
“Shall be ta’en limb by limb. 


It were 


Spirit. 


Man. 


Saw men and 
And gave ye 


Reluctant mortal ! 
Is this the “Magian who would so pervade 

The world inyisible, and make himself 

Almost our equak?—Can it be that thou 

Art thus in love with life? the very life 

Which made thee wretched! 


bréthren.—Rise ! 


qyise up. 


7 


Thou false fiend, thou liestd 
My life is in its last hour,—+that I know, 
Nor would redeem a moment of that hour; 
I-do not combat against death, but thee 

And thy surrounding angels; my past power 
Was purchased by no compact with thy crew, 
But by superior science—penance—daring— 
And length of watching—strength of mind—and skill 
In a of our fathers—when the earth 


irits walking side by side, 
‘supremacy: I stand 


Upéi my strength—I do defy—deny— 


Spurn back, and scorn ye !— 


Spirit. 


Have made thee 


Man. 


» quital for its good or evil t 
» Is its own origin <4 ill gd 


ae: 


>» 


But thy many crimes 


What are they to apts as thee? 
Must crimes be punish’d but by other crimes, 
And greater criminals ?—Back to thy hell! 
Thou hast no power upon me, that I feel ; 
Thou never shalt possess me, that I know: 

at I have done is done; I bear within 

15 ure whith could nothing gain from thine: 
d which is immortal makes i tself 


6 a 
ae 
7 


- 
? 
ae . 
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- And its own place and time—its innate sense, é : 
When stripp’d of this mortality, derives ~~ 


No colour from the fleeting things without ; ; 
But is ahsorb’d in sufferance or in joy, 
Born fom the knowledge of its own desert. 
“ Thou didst not tempt me, and thou couldst not tempt me; 
I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey— 
But was my own destroyer, and will be 
My own hereafter—Back, ye baffled fiends ! 
The hand of death is on me—but not yours! 
[The Demons disappear. 
Abbot. Alas! how pale thou art—thy lips are white— 
And thy breast heaves—and in thy gasping throat 
The accents rattle—Give thy prayers to Heaven— 
Pray—albeit but in thought,—but die not thus. « 
Man. ’Tis over—my dull eyes can fix thee not; 


But all things swim around me, and the earth w - 
Heaves as it were beneath me. Fare thee well— - ~~ 
Give me thy hand. \ : 

Abbot. - Cold—cold--ev’n to the heart— 


But yet one prayer—Alas ! how fares it with thee? 
Man. Old man! “tis not so difficult to die. : 
[MANFRED expires. 
Abbot. ss 8 pat soul hath ta’en its earthless 
ight— 
Wither? I ed to think—but he is gone. 
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CAEN . 


A MYSTERY. 
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“* Now the serpent was more subtil than any beast of the field whic} 
the Lozp Gop had made.’’— Gen. ch. iii. ver. 1. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 
Men.—Avam. Women.— Ever. 


r Carn. ADAH. 
ABEL. ZILLAH. 
Spirits ANGEL OF THE LoRD 
LuciFER. 
PREFACE. < 


Tue following scenes are entitled “A Mystery,” in conformity 
with the ancient title annexed to dramas upon similar subjects, 
which were styled “ Mysteries, or Moralities.” The author has 
no means taken the same liberties with his subject which were 
common formerly, as may be seen by any reader curious enough 
to refer to those very profane productions, whether in English, 
French, Italian or Spanish. The author has endeavoured to 
preserve the language adapted to his characters ; and where it is 
(and this is but rarely) taken from actual Scripture, he has made 
as little alteration, even of words, as the rhythm would permit. 
The reader will recollect that the book of Genesis does not state 
that Eve was tempted by a demon, but by “the Serpent;” and 
that only because he was “the most subtil of all the beasts of the 
field.” Whatever interpretation the Rabbins and the Fathers 
may have put upon this,I take the words as I fmd them, and 
reply, with Bishop Watson upon similar occasions, when the 
Fathers were quoted to him, as Moderator in the schools of Cam- 
bridge ‘‘ Behold the Book !”—holding up the Scripture. It is 
to be recollected that my present subject has nothing to do with 
the New Testament, to which no reference can be here made 
without anachronism. With the poems upon similar topics I 
have not been recently familiar. Since I was twenty, I have 
"_mever read Milton; but 1 had read him so frequently before, 
that-this may make little difference. Gesner’s “Death of Abel” 
have never read since I was eight years of age, at Aberdeen. 
general impression of my recollection is delight; but of the 
ents I remember only that Cain’s wife was called Mahala, 
bel’s Thirza: in the following pages I -have called them 
1” and “Zillah,” the earliest female names which occur 
enesis; they were those of Lamech’s wives: those of Cain 
ee 20 7 
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4 
and Abel are not called by their names. Whether, then, a coi 
cidence of subject may have caused the same in expreasifit'Y 
know nothing, and care as little. 

The reader will please to bear in mind (what few choose to 
recollect), that there is no allusion to a future state in any of the 
books of Moses, nor indeed in the Old Testament.! For a reason 

"for this extraordinary orhission he may consult Warburton’s 
“ Divine Legation ;" whether satisfactory or not, no better has 
yet been assigned. Ihave therefore supposed it new to Cain, 
without, I hope, any perversion of Holy Writ. 

With regard to the language of Lucifer, it was difficult for me 
to make him talk like a clergyman upon the same subjects ; but I 
have done what I could to restrain him within bounds of 
spiritual politeness. , 

If he disclaims having tempted Eve in the shape of the Ser- 
pent, it is only because the book of Genesis has not the most 
distant allusion to any thing of the kind, but merely to the Ser- 
pent in his serpentine capacity. 

Note.—The reader will perceive that the author has partly 
adopted in this poem the notion of Cuvier, that the world had 
been destroyed scveral times before the creation of man. This 
speculation, derived from the different strata and the es of 
enormous and unknown animals found in them, is not contrary to 
the Mosaic account, but rather confirms it; as no human bones 
have yet been discovered in those strata, although those of many 
known animals are found near the remains of the unknown. ‘The 
assertion of Lucifer, that the pre-Adamite world was also peopled 
by rational beings much more intelligent than man, and propor- 
tionably powerful to the mammoth, &c, &c. is, of course, a poe- 
tical fiction to help him to make out his case. 

I ought to add, that there is a “ tramelogedia” of Alfieri, called 
“ Abele, '—I have never read that, nor any other of the pgsthn, 
mous works of the writer, except his Life. . 

Ravenna, Sept. 20, 1821. " 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 


The Land without Paradise.—Time, Sunrise. 


Apam, Eve, Cain, Aset, Apauy ZiLian, offering a 
Sacrifice, 


Adam. God, the Eternal! Infinite! All-wise! 
Who out of darkness on the deep didst make 
Light on the waters with a word—all hail! 
Jehovah, with returning light, all hail! * ‘ts 
_ Eve. God! who didst name the day, and separate 4 - 
Morning from night, till then divided never— , 
Who didst divide the wave from wave, and call 
Part of thy work the firmament—all hail ! “es 

Abel. God! Who didst call the elements into 7 3 
Earth—ocean—air—and fire, and with be day. 43 rf _ 
And night, the worlds, which these illuminate, 


- 


- 
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Or shadow, madest»beings to enjoy them, 
And love both them and thee—AIl hail! all hail! 
Adah. God, the eternal! Parent of all things! 
Who didst create these best and beauteous beings, 
To be beloved, more than all, save thee— 
Let me love thee and them :—All hail! all hail! 
Zillah. Oh, God! who loving, making, blessing all, 
Yet didst permit the Serpent to creep in, 
And drive my father forth from Paradise, ° 
Keep us from further evil :—Hail! all hail! 
Adam. Son Cain, my first-born, wherefore art thou 


silent ? 

Cain, Who should I i speak? ? 

Adam. To pray. 

Cain. Hive ye not pray’d? 

Adam. We have, most fervently. 

Cain. And loudly: I 
Have heard you. 

Adam. So will God, I trust. 

Abel, Amen ! 


Adam. But thou, my eldest born, art silent still. 
Cain. ’Tis better I should be so. 
Adam, Wherefore so? 
Cain. I have nought to ask.2 
Adam. Nor aught to thank for ? 
Cain. No. 
Adam. Dost thou not live ? 
Cain. Must I not die ? 
Eve, Alas! 
The fruit of our forbidden tree begins 
» To fall.s 
Adam. And we must gather it again. 
Oh, God! Why didst thou plant the tree of knowledge ? ? 
Cain. And wherefore pluck’d ye not the tree of life ? 
Ye might have then defied him. 


Adam. Oh! my son, 
Blaspheme not: these are serpents’ words. 
Cain. Why not? 


The snake spoke truth: it was the tree of knowledge! 
It was' the tree of life; knowledge is good 
And life is good ! and how can both be evil ? 
__ Eve. My boy! thou speakest as I spoke, in sin, 
fore thy birth: let me not see renew’d 
y misery in thine. I have repented. 
Let me not see my offspring fall into 
The snares beyond the walls of Paradise, 
Which e’en in Paradise destroy’d his parents. 
ontent thee with what is. Had we been so, 
Thou now hadst ‘contented. Oh, my son! 
_ Adam. Our orisons completed, lét us hence, — F, 
é 
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Each to his task of toil ; not heavy, though — 
Needful: the earth is young, and yields us kindly 
Her fruits with little labour. 


Eve. Cain, my son, 
Behold thy father cheerful and resign’d, 
And do as he doth. [£veunt Anam and Eve. 
Zillah. Wilt thou not, my brother ? 


Abel. Why wilt thou wear this gloom upon thy bro 
Which can avail thee nothing, save to rouse 
The Eternal anger ? : . ' 
Adah. My beloved Cai: 
Wilt thou frown ev’n on me? No, Adahifino 
Cain. 3 
I fain would be alone a little while. 
Abel, I’m sick at heart® but it will pass. : 
Precede me, brother—I will follow shortly. 
And you, too, sister, tarry not behind ; 
Your gentleness must not be harshly met: 
& ‘Tl fellow you anon. 


Adah. If not, I will 
Return to seek you here. . 
Abel. ‘ The peace of God 
Be on your spirit, brother ! 
° (Eveunt Apex, ZILLau, and Anan. 
7 Cain (solus) Alia tins is 


Life !—Toil! and wherefore should I toil ~Uccuuse 
My father could not necp ois piace aa Buch. 
What had J done in this >—I was unborn ; 
I songht not te be born; nor love the state 
To which that birth has brought me. Why did he 
Yield to the serpent and the woman? or, ‘ 
Yielding, why suffer? What was there in this? 
The tree was planted, and why not for him ? 
If not, why place him near it, where it grew, 
The fairest in the centre? They have but - 
One answer to all questions, ** Twas Ais will, 
And he is good.”” How knowI that? Because 
He is all-powerful, must all-good, too, follow ? 
I judge but by the fruits—and they are bitter— 
Which I must feed on for a fault not mine. 
Whom have we here 2—A shape like to the angels, 
Yet of a sterner and a sadder aspect : J 
Of spiritual essence; why do I quake ? ~ 
Why should I fear him more than other spirits, 
Whom I see daily wave their fiery swords 
Before the gates round which I linger oft, 
In twilight’s hour, to catch a glimpse of those 
Gardens which are my just inheritance, . 
Ere the night closes o’er the inhibited walls ~ 4 
And the immortal trees which overtop 
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The cherubim-defended battlements ? 

If I shrinx not from these, the fire-arm’d angéls, 
Why should I quail from him who now approaches ? 
Yet he seems mightier far than them, nor less . 
Beauteous, and yet not all as beautsful 

As he hath been, and might be: sorrow seems 

Half of his immortality.4 And is it 

So? and can aught grieve save humanity? 

He cometh. 


_« Enter LucrrEr. 


iain ae 
Spirit, who art thou? 


toch Master ofgpirits. 
Cain. And being so, canst thou 


Leave them, and walk with dust ? 

Lucifer. I know the thoughts 
Of dust, and feel for it, and with you. ; 

Cain. How! 

You know my thoughts ? 

Lucifer. They are the tho hts of all 
Worthy of thought ;—’tis your immortal p 
Which speaks within you. a 

Cain. . What immortal part? 
This has not been reveal’d: the tree of life 
Was withheld us by my father’s folly, 

While that of knowledge, by my mother’s haste, 
Was pluck’d too soon; and all the fruit is death! 

Lucifer. They have ‘deceived thee ; s thou shalt live. 

Cain. I live, 
But live to die: and, living, see no “dite 
To make death hateful, save an innate clinging, 

A loathsome, and yet all invincible 
Instinct of life, which I abhor, as I 
Despise myself, yet cannot overcome— 
And so I live. Would I had never lived! 

Lucifer, Thou livest, and mtist live for ever : think not 
The earth, which is thine outward cov’ring, is 
Existence —it will cease, and thou wilt be 
No less than thou art now. > 

Cain. No less / and why 
No more? 

Lucifer. It may be thou shalt be as we. 

Cain. And ye? 


Lucifer. Are everlasting. 
Cain. Are ye happy? 
Lucifer. We are mighty. ; : 
Cain. Are ye happy ? 

- Lucife No: art thoa? 


. igs low should I be so? Look on me! 


= 
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Lucifer * Poor clay! 
And thou pretendest to be wretched! thou! 
Cain. I am :—and thou, with ail thy might, what art 
thou ? 
Lucifer, One who aspired to be what made thee, and 
Would not have made thee what thou art. 


Cain. Ah! 
Thou look’st almost a god; and—— 
Lucifer. Iam none; w 


And having fail’d to be one, would be nought 
Save what Iam. He conquer’d; let him reign 
Cain. Who? ; 
Lucifer. Thy sire’s Maker, and the e 4 
Cain. And heaven’s, 
And all that in them is. So I have heard 
His seraphs sing; and so my father saith. 
Lucifer. They say—what they must sing and say, on 
ain 
Of being that which I am—and thou a: t— 
Of spirits and of men. 
Cait. And what is that ? 
Lucifer. Souls who dare use their immortality—* 
Souls who dare look the Omnipotent tyrant in 
His eyerlasting face, and tell him, that — 
His evil is not good! If he has mad ~ “9 
As he saith—which I know not, nor belieye— 
But, if he made us—he cannot unmake: 
We are immortal !—nay, he’d have us so, 
That he may torture :—let him! He is great— 
But, in his greatness, iyo happier than 
We in our conflict! ~ ss would not make 
Evil; and what else hath he made? But let him 
Sit on his vast and solitary throne, 
Creating worlds, to make eternity 
Less burthensome to his immense existence 
And unparticipated solitude ! 
. Let him crowd orb on orb: he is alone 
Indefinite, indissoluble tyrant ! 
Could he but crush himself, 'twere the best boon 
He ever granted: but, let him reign.on, 
And multiply himself in misery ! : 
Spirits and men, at least we sympathize— ‘ 
And, suffering in concert, make our pangs, 
Innumerable, more endurable, a 
By the unbounded sympathy of all— e 
With all! But He/ so wretched in his height, 
So restless in his wretchedness, must still 
Create, and re-create 
Cain. Thou speak’st to me of things which long have 
swum 


In visions through my Pa T never could 
Reconcile what I saw with what i heard. . 
My father and my mother talk to me 

Of serpents, and of fruits and trees: J see 

The gategof what they call their Paradise 

Guarded by fiery-sworded cherubim, 

Whichishut them out, and me: I feel the weight 
Of daily toil and constant thought: I look 
Around a world where I seem nothing, with 

be oa which same me, as if they 


s:—but I thought alone 
This he mine.—My father is 
Tamed down; my mother has forgot the mind 
Which made her thirst for knowledge at the risk 
Of an eternal curse; my brother is 
A watching shepherd boy, who offers up 
The firstlings of the flock to him who bids 
The earth yield nothing to us without sweat; 
My sister Zillah sings an earlier hymn = 
Than the birds’ matins; and my Adah, my 
Own and beloved, she, too, understands not 
The mind which overwhelms me: never tilly 
. Now met I aught to eympathize with 
’Tis wellI rather would consort wi irits. e 
si Lucifer. And hadst thou not been fit by thine own soul 
For such companionship, | would not now 
Have stood before thee as I am: a serpent 
Had been enough to charm ye, as before. 
Cain. Ah! didst thou tempt my | Pz 
Lucifer. none, 
Save with the truth: was not the tree, the tree 
Of knowledge ? and was not the tree of life 
Still fruitful 26 Did J bid her pluck them not? 
Did J plant things prohibited within . 
The reach of beings innocent, and curious 
By their own innocence? L would have made ye 
Gods ; and even He who thrust ye forth, so thrust ye 
Because “ ye should not eat the fruits of life, 
And become gods as we.” Were those his words ? 
Cain. They were, as Thave heard from those who heard 
them, 
In thunder. 
Lucifer. Then who was the demon? He 4 
Who would not let ye live, or he who would 
Have made ye live for ever in the joy 
And power of knowledge? 


Cain. Would they had snatch’d both 
The fruits, or neither ! =. 
Lucifer. One is yours already 
ee t 


The other may be still, 
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Cain. bce How so? — 

Lucifer. a By being 
Yourselves, in your resistance. Nothing can ~~ 
Quench the mind, if the mind will be itself. eS 
‘And centre of surrounding things—’tis made» ¥ : 
To sway. 7) 

Cain. But didst thou tempt my parents ? we 

Lucifer. 1? ‘ 
Poor clay! what should I tempt them for, or how? 

Cain. They say the serpent was a spirit. 


Lucifer. s ae +. 
Saith that ? It is not written so on high: ’ 
The proud One will not so far falsify, 

Though man’s vast fears and little vanity re 
Would make him cast upon the itual natu ’ 
His own low failing. The snake was the snake— 
No more; and yet not less than those he tempted, 
In nature being earth also—more in wisdom, 

Since he d overcome them, and foreknew 

The knowledge fatal to their narrow joys. 

Think’st thou I’d take the shape of things that die? 

Cain. But the thing had a demon? 

Lucifer. . He but woke one 
In those he spake to, with his forky tongue. 

I tell thee that the serpent was no more 

Than a mere serpent: ask the cherubim® 

Who guard the tempting tree. When thousand ages 
Have roll’d o’er your dead ashes, and your seed’s, 

The seed of the then world may thus array 

Their earliest fault.in fable, and attribute 

To me a shape I scorn, as.I scorn all 

That bows to him, who made things but to bend 
Before his sullen, sole eternity ; 

Butewe, who see the truth, must speak it. Thy 

Fond parents listen’d to a creeping thing, 

And fell. For what should spirits tempt tnem? What 
Was there to envy in the narrow bounds 

Of Paradise, that spirits who prevade 

Space but I speak peg what thou kuow’st not, 
With all thy tree of knowledge. — 

Cain. But thou canst not, + 
Speak aught of knowledge which I would not know, 
And do not thirst to know, and bear a mind 
To know. 

Lucifer. And heart to look on ? ° 

Cain. Be it proved. 

Lucifer. Darest thou to look on Death ? 


Cain. « . He has not yet 
Been seen.y 


* 


Lucifer. But must be undergone. & 


es . 


-4 


» 
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Cain. al M r 
Says 5 Whomething @readful, and ‘my mothér Y fale 4 
y Weeps when he is named; and Abel lifts his eyes: 
To heaven, and Zillah casts hers to the corte’ (fi 
And. a prayer; and Adzh looks on me, 
ar. <S not. . ° - 
Lucifer. And thou? ~ . : — 
° “Cain. » Thoughts unspeakable 
Crowd in my breast to burning, when I hear @ ra 
Of this almighty Death, who is, it seems > 
Inevitable, Could I wrestle with him?” 
I wrestled with the lion, when a boy, - * 
= In play, till he ran roaring from my gripe. 
Lucifer, It has no shape; but will absorb all things 


That bear the form of earth-born being. = 
Carn. fa ; ; Abt © 
; I thought it was a being: who could do spare 
& Such evil things to beings save a being ? ‘ a 
Lucifer. Ask the Destroyer. ~ € ? 
Cain. Who? 
Lucifer. The Maker-—call him 
Which name thou wilt; he makes but to destroy. *. © 
Cain, I knew not that, yet I thought it, since I heard 
- Of death: although I know not what it is, f 
Yet it seems horrible. I have look’d out 
In the vast desolate night in search of him, ? 
And when I saw gigantic shadows in _. 
The umbrage of the walls of Eden, chequer’d + 
By the far flashing of the cherubs’ swords, 
I watch’d for what I thought his coming ;7 for 
With fear rose longing in my heart to know 


s What ’twas which “shook us all—but nothing came. ‘ 
- And then I turn’d my weary eyes from off “) 7 
Our native and forbidden Paradise, a * 


Up to the lights above us, in the azure, 
Which are so beautiful: shall they, too, die ? 
Lucifer, Perhaps—but long outlive both thine and thee. 
Cain. I'm glad of that; 1 would not have them die— * 
» ™ They are so lovely. What is death? I fear, ; 
I feel, it is a dreadful thing; but what, ¥. > 
I cannot compass: ’tis denounced against us, 


) Both them who sinn’d and sinn’d not,asaniH—~ i" 


* 


What ill? og : 
Lucifer. To be resolved into the earth. » = 
Cain. But shall I know it? © é err: 
Lucifer _ As I know not death 

I cannot answer. : ‘ ae 
Cain. WereIquietearth= = 

That were no evil: would I ne’er had been ae 

P Anght else but dust. . ‘ 


4 
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é‘ That is a gro elling wis 
oe father’s, for le wish'd to kn am Wi 

in. But not ivé, or wherefore Soap he’ not 

e-tree ? 

ifer. Hewas hinder’, 

Ree Deadly errof be 

to snatch first that ftuit : :—but ere he pluck’ de 

vledge, ¥ was ignorant of death. — > 
wr oh ow know what itis, © - 
And ar it—fear I know not what! 

“Lucifer. pee I,;who know all'thitigs, fear nothing : ‘de 
What is er knowledge. 


Wilt thou teach me all? 
on one eondition. ’ 
. Name it. 

r That 
ywneand worship mantis Lord. 
Cain, oa not the Lord my father worships. 
Lucifer. * No. 
Cain. His tions ? 
eo: No ;—I have nought in common with him! 
r would: I would be aught above—beneath— 
Aught, save a sharer or a servant of > 
His power. I dwell apart; but I am great ;— - 
Many there are who worship me, and more * 
Who shall+be thou pmongas the first, 
. Cain. ; * 
As yet,have bow’d unto my father's God, 
Although my brother Abel oft implores 
That I would join with him in sacrifice :— 
2 Why should I bew to thee? , 
: : te prey Hast thou ne’er bow’d 


I never 


“. ave I not said it >—need I say it ? 
not ate mighty knowledge teach thee that ? 
e who bows not to him has bow’d to me! 


*. grrr will bend to neither, . 
— s - " Ne’er the less, : , 
art my wors al worshipping - a aa 


Y Him makes thee 


aa + ten And what is that? 
. ucifer. Thow'lt know here—and hereafter, ie) 
in * Le ut 
t the mystery of emg ‘ee . 
or. “ _ Follow i 


lead. thee. 


r But ; + 
To till the earth—for I had promised — 
Lucifer. “= What? 
Cain. To-cull some frat-fruite, » 


i 
4 


Oe ie’ 


. A 


With Abel on an altar. 
Lucifer. ~ Saidst thonnot —_ 
Thou ne’er hadst bent to-him who madé thee ? 
Cain, apse a 


CAEN. 


on * ~ Bry offer up 


But Abel’s earnest prayer has wrought upon me; 


The offering is > io than mine—and Adah— 
. 


Lucifer. Why thow hesttate? 
Cain. > ae She is. my"si a s 
Born on the same day, 0 e womb; an x 


She wrung from me, with tears, this promise; a 
Rather than see her weep, I would, methinks, == 
Bear a0 ou worship aught. : 
Lucifer. Then follo 
Cain, I will. _.. . ; 
Enter Avan. nena sie” 
Adah.” My brother, I have come for thee; ~~ 
It is our hour of rest and joy—and we 
Have less without-thee. Thou hast labour’d not 
This morn; but I have done thy task: thefruits * 
Are ripe, and glowing as the light which ripens: .  ~ 


Come away. . 

Cain. See’st thou not ¢ d *- 

Adah, ~ az: anangely = * * Pie. 
We have seen many : will he e our hour . ‘ a 
Of rest ?—heris welcome. ‘ : 2 

Cain. But he is not like -. nt ¢ 
The angels we have seen. _ ~ = 

Adah. _ - Are there, then,ethers? 5 
But he is welcome, as they were: theydeign’d 7 om 
To be our guests—will he? . * ets: 5 

Cain (to Lucifer.) Wilt thou? ~ ©. « 

Lucifer. Task 
Thee to be mine. 4 

Cain. a ZI must away with him. 

Adah. And leave a ASD 
7 aah. are Andime dd 

Cain. ’ f, 


Adah. Let me go thee. 
ca re ~ ¥ No, she must not 


Cain. He is a god. 
Adah. ‘A 
Cain, 


god. : 
Adah. So did the se 


a 


pA 


A fe . 
ent, and it lied. 
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ifer. Thou errest, Adah !—was not the “et taat 
+. ort wledge?. ~ 
* Adah. Ay—to oar eternal sorrow. 
4 
~ And if he did betray you, ’twas with truth; 
+ And truth in its own essence cannot be 
But good. st 4 
© — Adah. But all we know of it has gather’d 
5 ere: expulsion fronr our home, 
An d, and toil, and sweat, and heaviness ; ; 
Remorse of that which was—ahd hope of that 
Which €ometh not. Cain! walk not with this a + 
Bear with what we have borne, and love me—I 
Love thee. 
Lucifer. More than thy mother, and thy sire ? 
Adah, Ido. Is that a sin, too? ' 
Lucifer. No, not yet: 
It one day will be in your ehildren. 
Adah. What! “« 
Must not my daughter love her brother Enoch? } 
: es Lucifer. Not as'thou lovest Cain. 
- * ddah. Oh, my God! 
: Shall they not love and bring forth things that love 
. Out of their love ? have they not drawn their milk 
Out ofthis bosom ? was not he, their father, 
Born of the same sole womb, in the same hour 
: With me? did we not love each other? and 
In multiplying our being multiply , 2 
Things which wili love each other as we love / 
Them ?—And as I love thee, my Cain! go not . 
Forth with this spirit; he is not of ours. F 
Lucifer, The sin I speak of is not of my making, ~ 
And cannot be a sin in you—whate’er 
It seem in those who will replace ye in 
rtality. 
Adah. What is the sin which is not 
Sin in itself? Can circumstance make sin 
Or virtue ?—if it doth, we are oe slaves 
See 


é 


er, Higher things than ye are Satent and =, 
“than eit or ye would be so, did they not ‘ 

a refer an independency of torture 

‘© the smooth agonies of adulation, =» 

hymns and harpings, and self-seeking prayers,” 

hat whichis omnipotent, because 

It is omnipotent, and not from love, 

_, But terror and sqpitope. ball 


Adah. ; Omnipotence 
Must be all goodness. . 
Lucifer. Was it. so in Eden: 


Lucifer. And yet that grief is knowledgce—so he lied nét; 


oh 
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Adah. Fiénd | tempt me not with ‘beauty; thou art. 


fairer 
_. Than was the serpent, and:as false. 
Lucifer. : ~ As true. 


~ Ask Eve, your mother: bears she not the knowledge 


Of good and evil? 
Adah, Oh, my mother! thou- 

Hast pluck’d a fruit more fatal to thine offspring 

Than to thyself; thou at the least hast pass'd 

Thy youth in Paradise, in innocent 

And happy intereourse with happy spirits ; 

But we, thy children, ignorant of Eden, 7 

Are girt about by demons, who assume _. © 

The words of God, and tempt us with ouF own 

DisSatisfied and curious thoughts—as thou 

Wert work’d on by the siake, in thy most fiush’d 

And heedless, harmless wantonnesz of bliss. 

I cannot answer this immortal thing 

Which stands before me; I cannot abkor him 

I look upon him with a pleasing fear, 

And yet L fly not from h'm: in his eye » 

There is a fastening attraction which 

Fixes my fluttering eyes on his; my heart 

Beats quick; he awes me, and yet draws me nealy 

Nearer, and nearer:—Cain—Cain—save me from him! 
Cain. What dreads my Adah? This 1s no ill spirit. 
Adah. He is not God—nor God’s: I have beheld 

The cherubs and the seraphs; he looks not 

Like them. * 

» Cain, But there are Spirits loftier still— 


The archangels. ’ 
Lucifer. And still loftier than the archangels. + 
Adah. Ay—but not blessed. 

Lucifer . If the blessediess 

Consists in slavery—no. 
Adah. I have heard it said, Pd 


The seraphs love most—cherubim know most— 
And this should be a-cherub—sinceshe loves not. 4 
LIueifer. And if the higher knowedee quenches love, 
What must he be you cannot love when known ? 
Since the all-knowing eherubim love least, 
The seraphs’ love can be but ignorance : 
That they are not incompatible, the doom 
Of thy fond parents, for their daring, proves. 
€hoose betwixt love and knowledge—since there is 
No other choice; your — chosen already ;.~ 
His worship is. but fear. 
Adah. Oh, Cain! choose love. 
Cain. For thee, my Adah, I choose not—it was = 
Born with me—but I love nought else. 
Q 21° 
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Adah. “y ¢: Our parents? 
Cain. Did they love us when’ they snatch’d from the 
tree =? = m 
That which hath driven us all from Paradise ? i 
Adah, We were not born then—and if we had been, 
Should we not love them and our children. Cain ? 
Cain. My little Enoch! and his lisping sister! 
Could I but deem them happy, I would half 
Forget but it can never be forgotten 
Through thrice a thousand generations! never 


Shall men love the remembrance of the man ~ 


Who sow’d the seed of evil and mankind ' 
In the same hour! They pluck’d the tree of science. 
And sin—and, not content with their own sorrow; 
Begot me—thee—and all the few that are, 
And all the unnumber’d and innumerable 
Multitudes, millions, myriads, which may be, 
To inherit agonies accumulated 
By ages !—and J must be sire of such things ! 
Thy beauty and thy love—my love and joy, . 
The rapturous moment and the placid hour, 
All we love in our children and each other, 
But lead them and ourselves through many years 
Of sin and pain—or few, but still of sorrow, 
Intercheck’d with an instant of brief pleasure, 
To Death—the unknown! Methinks the tree of know- 
ledge 
Hath not fulfill’d its promise :—if they sinn’d, 
At least they eught to have known all things that arg. 
Of knowledge—and the mystery of"death. 
What do they know ?—that they are miserable. : 
What need of snakes and fruits to teach us that ? 
Adah. I am not wretched, Cain, and if thou 
Wert happy—— ’ 
Cain. Be thou happy, then, alone— 
I will have nought to do with happiness, 
Which humbles me and mine. 


Adah. ; Alone I could not 
Nor would be happy: but with those around us 
I think I could be so, despite of death, S ad 


Which, as I know it not, I dread not, though 
It seems an awful shadow—if I may 
Judge from what I-have heard. 


Lucifer. phy And thon couldst not 
Alone, thou say’st, be happy ? 
Adah. Alone! Oh, my God! : 


Who could be happy and alon@, or good? 
To me my solitude seems sin; unless | 

When I think how soon I shall see my brother, 
His brother, and our children, and our parents. 


- 


? 
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Lucifer. Yet thy God is alone ; andis ” happy ? 
ge gbonely, and good? oo 
. Adah. He is not so; he hath 


‘The angels and. the*mortals to make happy, 
And thus become so in diffusing joy! = __- 
What else can joy be, but the spreading joy ? 

Lucifer. Ask of your sire; the exile fresh from Eden ; 
Or of his first-born son : ask your own heart ; ; 
It is not tranquil. = ~ 


Adah. Alas! no! and you— 
Are you of heaven ? 
Lucifer. If am not, inquire © 


The cause of this all-spreading happiness 
(Which you proclaim) of the all-great and good 
Maker of life and living things; it is 

His secret, and he keeps it. Ve must bear, 
And some of us resist, and both in vain, 

His seraphs say ; but it is worth the trial, 
Since better may not be without: there is 

A wisdom in the spirit, which directs 

To right, as in the dim blue air the eye » 

Of you, young mortals, lights at once upon 
The star which watches, welcoming the morn. 


Adah. It is a beautiful star; Lloveitfor . , 
Its beauty... 

Lucifer. And why not adore? . 

Adah. Our father - 
Adores the Invisible only. i 

Lucifer. But the symbols 


Of the Invisible are the loveliest 
Of what is visible; and yon bright star ‘ 
Is leader of the host of heaven. 

Adah. Our father 
Saith that he has beheld the God himself 
Who made him and our mother. 


Lucifer. Hast thou seen him? 
Adah. Yes—in his works. 

= ueifer. But in his being ? 
Adah ~ No— 


Save in my father, whois God’s own image ; 
Or in his angels, who are like to thee— 
And brighter, yet less beautiful and powerful 
In seeming: asthe silent sunny noon, 
All light they look upon us; but thou seem’st 
Like an ethereal night, where long white clouds 
Streak the deep purple, and unnumber’d stars 
Spangle the wonderful mysterious vault ? 
With things that look as if they would be suns; 
So beautiful, unnumbér’d and endearing; 

*Not dazzling, and yet drawing us to them, 


+f 
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They fill my eyes with tears, and so dost thou. f 
Thou seem’st unhappy: do not make us so, ’ ye 
And I will weep for thee. : ~ - 
Lucifer. Alas! thdse tears!" 
Couldst thou but know what oceans will be shed——= 
Adah. By me 
Lucifer. By all. 
Adah. What.all ? ° 
Lucifer. The million millions— 


The myriad myriads—the all-peopled earth— 
The unpeopled earth—and the o’er-peopled Hell, 
Of which thy bosom is the germ. 


. Adah. O Cain! 
This spirit curseth us. 

Cain. Let him say on; 
Him will I follow. 

Adah. Whither ? 

Lucifer. To a place 


Whence he shall come back to thee in an hour, 
But in that hour see things of many days. 
Adah. How can that be? * 
Lucifer. Did not your Maker make 
Out of old worlds this new one in few days? 
And cannot I, who aided in this work, 
Show.in an hour what he hath made in many, 
Or hath destroy’d in few? 


Cain. Lead on. 
Adah Will he, 
In sooth, return within an hour? 
Lucifer. He shall. 


With us acts are exempt from time, and we 
Can crowd eternity into an hour, 
Or stretch an hour into eternity : 
We breathe not by a mortal measurement— 
But that’s a mystery. Cain, come on with me. 
Adah. Will he return ? 
Lucifer, Ay, woman! he alone 
Of mortals from that place (the first and last 
Who shall return, save vile come back to thee, 
To make that silent and expectant world 
As populous as this ; at present there 
Are few inhabitants. 
Adah. Where dwellest thou ?_ 
Lucifer. Throughout all space. Where should I dwell? 
Where are : , 
Thy God or Gods—there am I: allthingsare « @ 
Divided with me ; life and death—and time— 
Eternity—and heaven and earth—and that 
Which is not heaven nor earth, but peopled with! 
Those who once peopled or shall people both— 


=» 


o 
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These are my realms! So that I do divide 
His, and possess & kingdom whith is not 
His. If I were not that which I have said, 
Could I stand here? His angels are within 
Your vision. 


Adah. So they were when the fair serpent 
Spoke with our mother first. 
Lucifer. .Cain! thou hast heard. 


If thou dost long for knowledge, I can satiate 
That thirst; nor ask thee to partake of fruits 
Which shall deprive thee of a single good 
The eonqueror has left thee. Follow me. 
Cain, Spirit I have said it. 
[2zeunt Luctrer and Carn. 
Adah ( follows, exclaiming). -Cain! my brother! Cain! 


. 


ACT II. SCENE I. 
The Abyss of Space. 

Cain. I tread on air, and sink not; yet I fear 
To sink. ~ ; 

Lucifer. Have faith in me, and thou shalt be 
Borne on the air, of which I am the prince. 

Cain. Can I do so without impiety? ~~ 

Lucifer. Believe—and sink not! doubt—and perish 

thus 

Would run the edict of the other Gog, 
.Who names me demon to his angels; they ; 
Echo the sound to miserable things, 
Which, knowing nought beyond their shallow senses, 
Worship the word which strikes their ear, and deem 
Evil or good what is proclaimed to them 
In their abasement. I will have none such: 
Worship or worsbip not, thou shalt behold 
The worlds beyond thy little world, nor be 
Amerced for doubts beyond thy little life, 
With torture of my dooming. There will ome 
An hour, when, toss’d upon some water-drops, 
A man shall say to a man, “ Believe in me, 
And walk the waters ;”’ and the man shall walk 
The billows and be safe.  Z will not say, 
Believe in me, as a conditional creed 


_ To save thee; but fly with me o’er the gulf 


Of space an equal flight, and J will show 
‘What thou dar’st not deny,—the history __ 
‘Uf past, and present, and of future worldsy 

*Cain. Oh, god, or demon, or whate’er thou art, 
Is yon our earth ? ‘ 

Lucifer. | Dost thou not recognise 
The dust which form’d your father ? 
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Cain. Can it be? 
Yon small blue circle, swinging in far ether, 
With an inferior circlet near it still, 
Which looks like that which lit our earthly night ? 
Is this our Paradise? Where are its walls, 
And they who guard them? 


Lucifer. Point me out the site 
Of Paradise. ; 
Cain. How should I? As we move 


Like sunbeams onward, it grows smaller and smaller, 
And as it waxes little, and then less, 
Gathers a haio round it, like the light 
Which shone the roundest of the stars, when I 
Beheld them from the skirts of Paradise: 
Methinks they both, as wé recede from them, 
Appear to join the innumerable stars 
Which are around us; and, as we move on, 
Increase their myriads. 

Lucifer. And if there should be 
Worlds greater than thine own, inhabited 
By greater things, and they themselves far more 
In number than the dust of thy dull earth, 
Though multiplied to animated atoms, 
All living, and all doom’d to death, and lass 
What wouldst thou think? 


Cain. I should be proud of thought 
Which know such things. 
Lucifer. But if that high thought were 


Link’d to a sterile mass of matter, and, 
Knowing such things, aspiring to such things, 


- And science still beyond them, were chain’d down 


To the most gross and petty paltry wants, 
All foul and fulsome, and the very best 
Of thine enjoyments a sweet degradations 
A most enervating and filthy cheat 
To lure thee on to the renewal .of 
«Fresh souls and bodies, all foredoom’d to be 
As frail, and few so happy—— 
Cain. Spirit! I 
Know nought of death, save as a dreadful thing 
Of which I have heard my parents speak, as of 
A hideous heritage I owe to them 
No less than life ; a heritage not happy, 
If I may judge, till now. But, spirit ! if 
It be as thou hast said (and I within 
Feel the prophetic torture of its truth), 
Here let me die: for to give birth to those 
Who can but suffer many years, and die, 
Methinks is therely propagating death, 
And multiplying murder. 
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Lucifer. Thou canst not 
Ali die—there is what must survive. . 
- Cain. The other 


Spake not of this unto my father, when 
He shut him forth from Paradise, with death 
Written upon his forehead. But at least 
Let what is mortal of me perish, that 
I may be in the rest as angels are 
Lucifer. I-am angelic: wouldst thou be as I am ? 
Cain. I know not what thou.art: I see thy power, 
And see thou show’st me things beyond my power, 
Beyond all power of my born faculties, 
Although inferior still to my desires 
And my conceptions. 
Lucifer. What are they which dwell 
So humbly in their pride, as to sojourn 
With worms in clay? 
Cain. And what art thou who dwellest ~~ 
So haughtily in spirit, and canst range 
Nature and immortality—and yet 
Seem’st sorrowful ? 
Lucifer. . I seem that which I am; 
And therefore do TI ask of thee, if thou 
Wouldst be immortal ? 
Cain. Thou hast said, I must be 
Immortal in despite of me. I knew not 
This until lately—but since it must be, 
Let me, or happy or unhappy, learn 
To anticipate my immortality. 
Incifer. Thou didst before I came upon thee. 


Cain. . How? 
Lucifer. By suffering. oad 
Cain. And must torture be immorta)? 


Lucifer. We and thy sons willtry. But now, behold! 
Is it not glorious ? 

Cain.” Oh, thou beautiful 
And unimaginable ether! and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still increasing lights! what are ye? what 
Is this blue wilderness of interminable 
Air, where ye roll along, as I have seen 
The leaves along the limpid streams of Eden? 
Is your course measured for ye? Ordo ye 
Sweep on in your unbounded revelry 
Through an aérial universe of endless 
Expansion—at which my soul aches to think— 
Intoxicated with eternity ? 
Oh God! Oh Gods! or whatsoe’er ye are! 
How beautiful ye are! how beautiful 
Your works, or accidents, or whatsoe’er 
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They may be! Let me die, as atoms die 

(1f that they die), or know ye in your might — 

And knowledge! My thoughts are not in this hour 

Unworthy what I see, though my dust is: - 

Spirit! let me expire, or see them nearer. : 
Lucifer. Art thou not nearer ? look back to thine earth! 
Cain. Where is it? I see nothing save a mass 

Of most innumerable lights. 


Lucifer. Look there ! 

Cain. I cannot see it. 

Lucifer. Yet it sparkles still. 

Cain. That !—yonder ! 

Lucifer. Yea. 

Cain. And wilt thou tell me so? 


Why, I have seen the fire-flies and fire-worms 
Sprinkle the dusky groves and the green banks 
In the dim twilight, brighter than yon world 
Which bears them. 
Lucifer. Thou hast seen both worms and worlds, 
Each bright and sparkling—what dost think of them ? 
Cain. That they are beautiful in their own sphere, 
And that the night, which makes both beautiful, 
The little shining fire-fly in its flight, % 
And the immortal star in its great course, 
Must both be guided. 


Lucifer. But by whom or what ? 

Cain. Show me. 

Lucifer. Dar’st thou behold? 

Cain. How know | what 


I dare behold? As yet, thou hast shown novght 

I dare not gaze on further. ; 
“Lucifer. On, then, with me. 

Wouldst thou behold things mortal or immortal ? 
Cain. Why, what are things? 


Lucifer. Both partly : -but what doth 
Sit next thy heart? ¢ 
« Cain. The things I see. 

Lucifer. But what 
Sate nearest it ! e 

Cain. The things I have not seen, 


Nor ever shall—the mysteries of death. 

Lucifer. What, if I show to thee things which have died, 
As I have shown thee much which cannot die ? 

Cain. Do so. 


Lucifer. Away, then! on our mighty wings. 
Cain. Oh! how we cleave the blue! The stars fade from 
us ! 


The earth! where is my earth? Let me look on it, 
For Twas made of it.’ 


Lucifer. ’Tis now beyond thee, 
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Less, in the universe, than thou in it; 
Yet deem not that thou canst escape it: thou 
Shalt soon return to earth, and all its dust; 
’Tis part of thy eternity, and mine. 
Cain. Where dost thou lead me ? 
Lucifer. To what was before thee ! 
The phantasm of the world: of which thy world 
Is but the wreck. 
Cain. What! is it not then new ? 
Lucifer, No more than life is; and that was ere thou 
Or J were, or the things which seem to us 
Greater than either: many things will have 
No end; and some, which would pretend to have 
Had no beginnjng, have had one as mean 
As thou; and mightier things have been extinct 
To make way for much meaner than we can 
Surmise; for moments only and the space 
Have been and must be all unchangeable. 
But changes make not death, except to clay ; 
But thou art clay,—and canst but comprehend 
That which was clay, and such thou shalt behold. 
Cain. Clay, spirit! what thou wilt, I can survey. 
Lucifer. Away, then ! 
Cain. But the lights fade from me fast 
And some till now grew larger as we approach’d, 
And wore the look of worlds, 


Lucifer. And such they are. 

Cain. And Edens in them ? 

Lucifer, It may be. 7 
Cain. And men? 
Lucifer, Yea, or things higher. 

Cain. Ay ? and serpents too ? 


Lucifer. Wouldst thou have men without them ? must 
no reptiles 
Breathe save the erect ones ? 


Cain. How the lights recede} 
Where fly we? 
Lucifer. To the world of phantoms, which 


Are beings past, and shadows _ to come. 

. Cain. But it grows dark and dark—the stars are gone ! 
Lucifer. And yet thou seest. 7 
Cain. Tis a fearful light ; 

No sun, no moon, no lights innumerable. 

The very blue of the empurpled night 

Fades to a dreary twilight, yet I see 

Huge dusky masses: but unlike the worlds 

We were approaching, which begirt with light, 

Seem’d full of life ew’n when their atmosphere 

Of light gave Way, and showed them taking shapes 

Unequal, of deep valleys and vast mountains ; 
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And some emitting sparks, and some displaying 
Enormous liguid plains, and some begirt 
With luminous belts, and floating moons, which took, 
Like them, the features of fair earth ;—instead, 
All here seems dark and dreadful. 
Lucifer. But distinct. 
Thou seekest to behold death and dead things ? 
Cain. I seek it not, but as I know there are : 
Such, and that my sire’s sin makes him and me, 
And all that we inherit, liable 
To such, I would hehold at once, what I 
Must one day see perforce. 
Lucifer. Behold! 
Cain. This darkness. 
Lucifer. And so it shall be ever! but we will 
Unfold its gates! 


Cain. : Enormous vapours roll 
Apart—what’s this? 
Lucifer. Enter! 
Cain. Can I return? 
Lucifer. Return! be sure: how else should death be 
peopled ? 


Its present realm is thin to what it will be, 
Through thee and thine. 

Cain. The clouds still open wide 
And wider, and make widening circles round us. 

Lucifer. Advance! 

Cain . And thou! 

cifer. Fear not—without me thou 

Couldst not have gone beyond the world. On! on! 


[They disappear through the clouds. 


SCENE II. 
Hades.8 
Enter Luctrer and Cain. 


Cain. How silent and how vast are these dim worlds! 
For they seen more than one, and yet more peopled 
Than the huge brilliant ae orbs which swung 
So thickly in the upper air 
Had deem’d them rather the bright populace 
Of some all unimaginable heaven, 

Than things to be inhabited themselves, s 
But that on drawing near them I beheld 

Their swelling into palpable immensity 

Of matter, which seem’d made for life to dwell on, 
Rather than life itself. But here, all is 

So shadowy and so full of twilight, eo Ld 

It speaks of a day past. 
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Lucifer. It is the realm 
Of death—Wouldst haye it present? 
Cain, _ Till I know 


That which it really is, I cannot answer, 
But if it be as I have heard my father 

Deal out in his long homilies, ’tis a thing— 
Oh God! I dare not think on’t! Cursed be 
He who invented life that leads to death! 
Or the dull mass of life, that, being life, 
Could not retain, but needs must forfeit it— 
Even for the innocent! 

Lucifer. Dost thou curse thy father ? 

Cain. Cursed he not me in giving me my birth? 
Cursed he not me before my birth, in daring 
To pluck the fruit forbidden ? 

Lucifer. Thou say’st well: 
The curse is mutual ’twixt thy sire and thee— 

But for thy sons and brother ? 

Cain. Let them share it 
With me, their sire and brother? What else is 
Bequeath’@to me? I leave them my inheritance. 
Oh, ye interminable gloomy realms 
Of swimming shadows and enormous shapes, 

Some fully shown, some distinct, and all 
Mighty and melancholy—what are ye ? 
Live ye, or have ye lived ? 


Lucifer. Somewhat of both 

Cain. Then what is death ? 

Lucifer. What? Hath not he who made ye 
Said ’tis another life ? 

Cain. Till now he hath 
Said nothing, save that all shall die.9 

Lucifer. Perhaps 


He one day will unfold that further secret. 
Cain. Happy the day ! 
Lucifer. Yes: happy! when unfolded 
Through agonies unspeakable, and clogg’d 
With agonies eternal, to innumerable 
Yet unborn myriads of unconscious atoms; ~- » 
All to be animated for this only! 
Cain. What are these mighty phantoms which I seg 
Floating around me ?—They wear not the form 
Of the intelligences I have seen 
Round our regrettedvand unenter’d Eden, 
Nor wear the form of man asd have view’d it 
In Adam’s and in A el’s, and in mine, 
Nor in my sister-bride’ 8, nor in my children’s: 
And yet they have an aspect, whith, though not 
Of men nor angels, looks like something, which 
If not the last, rose higher than the first, 
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Haughty, and high, and beautiful, and full + 7 
Of seeming strength, but of inexplicable 
Shape; for I never saw such. They bear rfot 
The wing of seraph, nor the face of man, 
Nor form of mightiest brute, nor aught that is 
Now breathing; mighty yet and beautiful eve 
As the most beautiful and mighty which 
Live, and yet so unlike them, that I scarce 
Can call them living. 
Lucifer. Yet they lived. 
Cain. . Where? 
Lucifer. ; Where 
Thou livest. 
Cain. When ¢ : 
Lucifer. On what thou callest earth 
They did inhabit. ~ 
Cain. Adam is the first. 
Lucifer. Of thine, I grant thee—but too mean to be 
The last of these. 


Cain. And what are they ? 

Lucifer. That which 
Thou shalt be. ' 

Cain. But what were they ? 

Lucifer, Living, high, 


Intelligent, good, great, and glorious things, 
As much superior unto all thy sire, 
Adam, could e’er have been in Eden, as 
The sixty-thousandth generation shall be, 
In its dull damp degeneracy, to 
Thee and thy son ;—and how weak they are, judge 
By thy own flesh. : 
Cain. Ah me! and did they perish ? 
Lucifer. Yes, from their earth, as thou wilt fade from 
thine. 
Cain. But was mine theirs? 
Lucifer. It was. 
Cain. ‘ But not as now, 
It is too little and too lowly to 
Sustain such creatures.!0 
Lucifer. True, it was more glotious. 
Cain. And wherefore did it fall? 
Licifer. Ask him who fells. 
Cain. But how? . 
Lucifer. By a most crushing and inexorable 
Destruction and disorder of the elements, 
Which struck a world to chaos, as a ehaos 
Subsiding has stryck out a world; such things, 
Though rare in time, are frequent in etermity— 
Pass on, and gaze upon the past. 
Cain. ’Tis awful ! ‘ 
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» Lucifer. {ind true. Behold these phantoms! they were 
once 
Material as thou art. 
Cain. And must I be 
Like them ? ; 


Lucifer. Let He who made thee answer that. 
I show thee what thy predecessors are, 
And what they were thou feelest, in degree 
Inferior as thy petty feelings and 
Thy pettier portion of the immortal part 
Of high intelligence and earthly strength. 
What ye in common haye with what they had 
Is life, and what ye skali haye—death: the rest 
Of your poor attributes is such as suits : 
Reptiles engender’d out of the subsiding 
Slime of a mighty universe, crush’d into 
A scareely-yet shaped planet, peopled with 
Things whose enjoyment was to be in blindness— 
A Paradige of Ignorance, from which , 
Knowledge was barr’d as poison. But behold 


‘ What these superior beings are or were 


Or, if it irk thee, turn thee back and till : 
The earth, thy task—I’1] waft thee there in safety. 
Cain. No: I'll stay here. 
Lucifer. How long? 
Caan. For ever! Since 
I must one day return here from earth, 4 
I rather would remain: I am sick of all 
That dust has shown me—let me dwell in shadows. 
Lucifer. It cannot be: thou now beholdest as _ 
A vision that which is reality. “> 
To make thyself fit for this dwelling, thou 
Must pass through what the things thou see’st have pass’d— 
The gates of death. 
Cain. By what gate have we enter’d 
Even now ? 
Lucifer. By mine! But, plighted to neturn, 
My spirit buoys thee up to breathe in regions 
Where all is breathless save thyself. Gazeon; + 
But de not think to dwell here tillthine hour ~ 
Is come. 
Cain. And these, too; can they ne’er repass © 
To earth again? 
Lucifer. Their earth is gone for ever— * 
So changed by its convulsion, they would not 
Be conscious to a single present spot 


e 


- -Of its new scarcely harden’d surface—’twas— 


Oh, what a beautiful world it was/ | » 
Cain. And is. 


Z is not with the earth, pe I must till it, 
2: 


be 
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T feel at war, but that I may not profit . 
By what it bears of beautiful untoiling, - ° 


Nor gratify my thousand swelling thoughts 
With knowledge, nor allay my thousand fears 
Of death and life. : 
Lucifer. ‘What thy world is, thou see’st, @ 
’ But canst not comprehend the shadow of 
That which it was. 
_ Cain. And those enormous creatures, 
Phantoms inferior in intelligence ; 
(At least so seeming) to the things we have pass’d. 
Resembling somewhat the wild habitants 
Of the deep woods of earth, the hugest which 
Roar nightly in the forest, but ten-fold 
In magnitude and terror; taller than 
The cherub-guarded walls of Eden, with 
Eyes flashing like the fiery swords which fence them, 
And tusks projecting like the trees stripp'd of , 
Their bark and branches—what were they ? ‘ 
Lucifer. That w 
The mammoth is in thy world ;—but these lie 
By myriads underneath its surface. 


Cain. But 4 
None on it 711 
Lucifer. No: for thy frail race to war * 


With them would render the curse on it useless— _ 
’Twould be destroy’d so early. 

Cain. But why war ? 

Lucifer. You have forgotten the denunciation « 
Which drove your race from Eden—war withsoliehings, 
And deahth to all things, and disease to most things, 
And pangs, and bitterness ; these were the fruits - 
of the forbidden tree. 

Cain. But animals— 

Did they, too, eat of it, that they must die? 

Lucifer. Your maker told ye, they were made for you, 
As you for hith—You would not have their doom 
Superior to your own? Had Adam not 
Fallen,*all had stood. 

Cain. Alas! the hopeless wretches | 
They too must share my sire’s fate, like his sons; 

Like them, too, without having shared the apple ; 

Like them, too, without the so dear-bought 4nowledge / 
It was a lying tree—for we know nothing. 

At least it promised knowledge at the price 

Of death—but knowledge still: but what knows man? 

Lucifer. It may be death leads to the highest knowledge; 
And being of all things the sole thing certain, 

" At least leads to the surest sciences therefore 


The tree was true, thotigh deadiy.~ 
on 
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* Gaim. These dim realms! 
I see them, but I know them not. 
Lucifer. Because 


Thy hour is yet afar, and matter cannot 
Comprehend spirit wholly—but ’tis something 


To know there are such realms. 
Cain. We knew already 
That there was death. 
Lucifer. But not what was beyond it. | 
Cain. Nor know I now. 
Lucifer. Thou knowest that there is 


A state, and many states beyond thine own— 
“And this thou knewest not this morn. 


Cain. But all 
Seems dim and shadowy. 
Lucifer. Be content; it will 


Seem clearer to thine immortality. | 

Cain. And yon immeasurable liquid space 
Of gloriousazure which floats on beyond us, 
Which looks like water, and which I should deem 
The river which flows out of Paradise 
Past my own dwelling, but that it is bankless 
And boundless, and of an ethereal hue— 
What is it? 

fer. There is still some such on earth, 

Although inferior, and thy children shall 
Dwell near it—’tis the phantasm of an ocean. 

Cain. ’Tis like another world; a liquid sun— 
And t imordinate creatures sporting o’er 
Its shini ace? 


Lucifer.” Are its inhabitants. 
The past leviathans. - 
Cain, And yon immense 


Serpent, which rears its dripping mane and vasty 
Head ten times hifher than the haughtiest cedar 
Forth from the abyss, looking as he eould coil 
Himself around the orbs we lately look’d on— 
Is he not of the kind which bask’d beneath 
The tree in Eden? 
Lucifer. Eve, thy mother, best 
Can tell what shape of serpent near her. 
Cain. This seems too terrible. No doubt the other 
Had more of beauty. 
Lucifer. Hast thou ne’er veheld him? 
Cain. Many of the same kind (at least so call’d), 
But never that precisely which persuaded 
‘The fatal fruit, nor even of the same aspect. 
Lucifer. Your father saw him not ? 
Cain. No: ’twas my mother 


Who tempted him—she. tempted by the serpent. 
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Lucifer. Good man ! whene’er thy wife, or thy sons” wives 
Tempt thee or th o aught that’s new or strange, 
Be sure thou see’st first who hath tempted them. 
Cain. Thy precept comes toc late : there is no more 
For serpents too tempt woman to. © © 
Lucifer. ** >» «2 Bobthere- 
Are some things still which woman may tempt man to, 
And man tempt woman ;—let thy sons look to it! 
My counsel is a kind one; for ’tis even 
Given chiefly at my own expense: ‘tis true, 
Twill not be follow’d so there’s little lost. 
Cain. I understand not this. - 
Lucifer. The happier thow!—" 
Thy world and thou are still too young! thou thinkest 
Thyself most wicked and unhappy : is it ' 
Not so? —— 
Cain. For crime, I know not, but for pain, 
I have felt. mueh. F ~~ = : 
Lucifer. First-born of the first man! 
Thy present state of sin—and thou art evil, © J 
Of sorrow—and thou sufferest, are both Eden — 
In all its innocence compared to what 
Thou shortly may’st be; and that state again 
In its redoubled wretchedness, a paradise = 
To what thy sons sons’ sons’, accumulating : 
In generations like to dust (which they 
In fact but add to), shall endure and do.— 
Now let us back to earth! 


Cain. And wherefore didst thou 
Lead me here only to inform me this ? “= 

Lucifer. Was not thy quest for knowledge ? 

Cain. Yes ; a8 being 
The road to happiness. 

Lucifer, If truth be so, 
Thou hast it, 

Caid, Then my father’s God did wel 


When he prohibited the fatal tree. : 
Lucifer. But had done better in not planting it. 
But ignorance of evil doth not save 
From evil; it must still roll on the same, 
A part of all things. , ae 
Cain. Not of all things. No; 
I'll not believe it— for I thirst for good. 
Lucifer, And who and what doth not ? Who covets evil 
For its own bitter sake ?—None—nothing! ’tis 
The leaven of all life, and lifelessness. . 
Cain. Within those glorious orbs which we behold, ~ 
Distant, and dazzling, and innumerable, 
Ere we came down into this phantom realm, 
Ill cannot come: they are too beautiful, 
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Lucifer. Thou hast seen them from afar— - 
Cain. ae at of that > 


Distance can but diminish glory—they, ~~ 
When nearer, must be more ineffable. ~ 
Lucifer. Approach the things of earth most beautiful, 
And judge their beauty pear. 
Cain, _ ' I have done this— 
The loveliest thing I know is loveliest nearest. 
Lucifer. Then there must be delusion, —What is that, 
Which being nearest to thine eyes is still 
More beautiful than beauteous things remote ? 
_ Cain. My sister Adah.—All the stars of heaven, 
The blue moon of night, lit by’an orb 
Which looks a spirit, or a spirit’s world— 
The hues of twilight—the sun’s gorgeous coming— 
His setting indescribabln, which fills 
My eyes with pleasant teats which as I behold 
Him sink, and feel my heart float softly with him z 
Along that western paradise of clouds— * 
The forest shade—the green bough—the bird’s 
The vesper bird’s which seems to sing of love 
And mingles with the song of cherubim, 
As the day closes over Eden’s walls ;— . 
All these are nothing, to the eyes and heart, 
Like Adah’s face: I turn from earth and heaven 
To gaze on it. 
Lucifer. ’Tis fair as frail mortality, . 
In the first dawn and bloom of young creation, . 
And earliest embraces of earth’s parents, 
Can make its offspring; still it is delusiqn. 
Cain. You think so, being not her brother. : 
Lucifer. Mortal } 
My brotherhood is with those who have no children. 
Cain. Then thou canst have no fellowship with us.~ 
Lucifer, It may be that thine own shall be for me, 
But-if thou dost possess a beautiful 
Being beyond all beauty in thine eyes, 
Why art thou wretched ? 
Cain. ‘ Why do I exist ? 
Why art thou wretched? why are all thing so? 
Ev’n he who made us be, as the maker 
Of things unhappy! To produce destruction 
Can surely never be the task of joy, 
And yet my sire says he’s omnipotent: 
Then why is evil—he being good! I ask’d 
This question of my father ; and he said, 
Because this evil only was the path ~ 
To good. Strange good, that must arise from out 
Its deadly opposite. I lately saw ape 
A lamb stung by a reptile: the poor suckling 
R > 
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ee foamin cua csith. beneath the vain ° - 
of its restless dam ; 
ny ce nak’ e herbs, and laid them to 
7 ~ wound ; and by degrees the helpless wretch 
Resumed its careless life, and rose to drain 
The mother’s milk, who o’er it tremulous # 3 
Stood licking its reviving limbs with joy. o% 


Behold, my son ! said Adam, how from evil 
Springs good ! 


Lucifer. What didst thon answer? 

Cain. Nothing; for 
He is my father: but I thought, that *twere Bes 
A better portion for the animal ‘5 * 
Never to have been stung at all, than to Re A 
Purchase renewal of its little life . 
With agonies unutterable, thong 
Dispell’d by antidotes. , 

Litcifer. But as thou saidst 
Of all beloved things thon lovest her, 

Who shared thy mother’s milk, and giveth hers 
Unto thy children—— : 

Carn. Most assuredly: 
What should I be without her ? 

Lucifer. What am I? 

Cain. Dost thou love nothing? 

Lucifer. , What does thy God leek 


Cain. All things, my fathér says! but I confess 

I see it not in their allotment here. 

Lucifer. And, therefore, thou can’st not see if Hove? ? 

Or no, except sonie vast and general purpose, 

To which particular things must melt like snows. 

Cain. Snows! what are they ? 
Lucifer. Be happier in not knowing 

What thy remoter offspring must encounter ; 

But bask beneath the clime which knows no winter ! 
Cain. But dost thou not love something like thyself ? ? 
Lucifer. And dost thou love thyself? 

Cain, ‘ Yes, but love more 

What makes my feelings more endurable, 

And is more than myself, because I love it. 

Lucifer. Thou lovest it, because ’tis beautiful, 

Aswas the apple in thy mother’s eye; _ 

And when it ceases to be so, thy love 

Will cease, like any other appetite. 

Cain. Cease to be beautiful ! how can that be? 
Lucifer. With time. 
Carn. But time has past, and hitherto 

Ev’n Adam and my mother both are fair : 

Not fair like Adah and the seraphim— 

But very fair. 
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Lucifer. All that mnst pass a1 
In them and her. 7" ; Per, ~ 
Cain. I'm sorry for it Se ae 
= 


Cannot conceive my love for her the less. 
And when her beauty disappears, methinks 
He who ereatés all-beauty will lose more 
Than me in seeing ha pel a work. : 
rhe thee who lovest w hat m rish. 
yt ~ 


ee who lov’st nothing. 


Racifir. And thy brother— 
Sits he not near thy heart ? 

Cain. Why should he not ? 

Thy father loves him well—so does thy God. 
And so do IL. % 

Lucifer. 'Tis well and meekly done. 

Cain. Meekly! d 

Lucifer. is the second born of flesh, _ 
And is his mother’s favourite. ; z 

Cain. Let him keep . 
Her favour, since the serpent was the first 
To win it. 

Lucifer. And his father’s ? 

Cain. What is that 


To me? should I not love that which all love? 
Lucifer. And the Jehovah—the indulgent Lord, 
And bounteous planter of barr’d Paradise— 
He too, looks smilingly on Abel. 
Cain. 
Ne’er saw him, and I know not if he smiles. 
Lucifer. But you have seen his angels. 
Cain. Rarely. 
Lucifer. But 
Sufficiently to see they love your brother: 
His sacrifices are acceptable. 
Cain. So be they! wherefore speak to me of this ? 
Lucifer. Because thou hast thought of this ere now. 
Cain. And if 
I have thought, why recall a thought that——(he pauses, 
as agitated)—Spirit ! 
Here we are in thy world: speak not of mine. . 
Thou hast shown me wonders; thou hast shown me those 
Mighty pre-Adamites who walk’d the earth 
Of which ours is the wreck; thou hast pointed out 
Myriads of starry worlds, of which our own 
Is the dim and remote companion, in 
Infinity of life: thou hast shown me shadows 
Of that existence with the dreaded name’ 
Which my sire brought us—Death! thou hast shown me 
much— 
But not all: show me where Jehovah dwells, 
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* 3 
In his areal Paradise,—or thine : 3 
Whereis it? ¥ 
“. Lucifer. Hos and over all space. 
~ Cain, . But yes 


* Have some allotted qwdtapees all things 5 ~ 
C.ay has its earth, and other worlds t ee: ; 
All temporary breathing creatures thei 
Peculiar element; and things which have~ ~ 
Long ceased to reathe our breath, have theirs, thou say’st ; 
apd the Jehovah and thyself have thine— 
e do not dwell together ? 
Lucifer. No, we reign 
Together ; but our dwellings are asunder. é 
Gain. Would there were only one of ye! perchan@e a 
An unity of purpose might make union , 
In e’ements which now seem jarr’d in storms. . 
How came ye, being spirits, wise and infinite, 
To s@parate? Are ye not as brethren 
Your essence, and your nature, and your glory? 
Lucifer. Art thou not Abel’s brother ? 
Cain. We are brethren, , 
And so we shall remain; but were it not so, 
Is spirit like to flesh? can it fall out? 
Infinity with Immortality ? 
Jarring and turning space to misery— 
For what? 
Lucifer. To reign. 
Cain. Did ye not tell me that 
Ye are both eternal ? 
Lucifer. Yea! 
Cain. And what I have seen, 
Yon blue immensity, is boundless? 
Lucifer. Ay. 
Cain. And cannot ye both reign then ?—is there not 
Enough 2—why should ye differ ? 


Lucifer. We both reign, 

Cain. But one of you makes evil. 

Lucifer, Which ? , 
Cain. Thou! for 


If thou canst do man good, why dost thou not ? 

Lucifer, And why not he who made? J made ye not 
Ye are his creatures, and not mine. 

Cain. Then leave us 
His creatures, as thou say’st we are, or show me 
Thy dwelling, or his dwelling. ; 

Lucifer. I could show thee Ms 
Both ; ‘but the time will come thou shalt see one 
Of them for evermore. ~ 

Cain. And why not now? ? 

Lucifer. Thy human mind hath scarcely § grasp to gather 


. 
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The little I have shown thee into calm - 
And clear thought ; and thou wouldst go on aspiring 
To the’great double Mysteries! the twa Principies /\2 * 
And gaze upon them on their secret thrones! 
Dust! limit thy ambition; for to see ; 
Either of these would be for thee’to perish! 
Cain. And let me perish, so I see them! 
Lucifer. 7 @ > » There 
The son of her who snatch’d the apple spake ! 
But thou wouldst only perish, and not see them; 
That sight is for the other state. 
Cain. * Of death? 


Lucifer. That is the prelude. 
Cain, Then I dread it less, 


Now that I know it leads to something definite. 
Lucifer. And now I will convey thee to thy world, 
Where thou shalt multiply the race of Adam, 
Eat, drink, toi mble, laugh, weep, sleep and die. 
Cain. And to what end have I beheld these things 
Which thou hast shown me ? , 5 
Lucifer. Didst thou not require 
Knowledge? And have I not, in what I show’d, 
Taught thee to know thyself? 
Cain. . Alas! I seem 
Nothing. - 
Lucifer. And this should be the human sum 
Of knowledge, to know mortal nature’s nothingness ; 
Bequeath that science to thy children, and 
Twill spare them many tortures. ~ 
Cain. Haughty spirit! 
Thou speak’st it proudly; but thyself, though proud, 
Hast a superior. é 
Lucifer. No! by heaven, which He 
Holds, and the abyss, and the immensity e: 
Of worlds and life, which I hold with hin—No 
T have a victor—true ; but no superior. 
Homage he has from all—but none from me: 
I battle it against him, as I battled 
In highest heaven. Through all eternity, 
And the unfathomable gulfs of Hades, 
And the interminable realms of space, 
And tke infinity of endless ages, 
‘All, all, will I dispute! And world by world, 
And star by star, and universe by universe, 
Shall tremble in the balance, till the great 
- Conflict shall ceasé, if ever it shall cease. 
‘Which itne’er shall, till he or I be quench’d! 
* “And what can quench our immortality, 
Our mutualand irrevocable hate ? 
He as a conqueror will call the conquer’a 
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Evil; but what will be the good he gives? 

Were I the victor, Ais works would be deem’d 

The only evil ones. _ And you, yenew ; 

And scarce born mortals, what have been his gifts 


To yow alfeady, in your little world ?8 


Cain. But few! and some of those but bitter. 
Lucifer. Back 
With me, then, to thine earth, and try the rest 
Of his celestial boons to you and yours. 
Evil and good are things in their own essence, 
And not made good or evil by the giver; 
But if he gives you good—so call him; if. 
Evil springs from him, do not name it mine, - 
Till ye know better its true fount; and judge 
Not by words,-though of spirits,.but the fruits 
Of your existence, such as it must be. 
One good gift has the fatal apple given— *© 
Your.reason :—let it not be over-sway’d . 
By tyrannous threats to force you into faith 
*Gainst all external sense and inward feeling: 
Think and endure,—and form an inner world 
In your own bosom—where the outward fails; 
So shall you nearer be the spiritual 
Nature, and war peer 929 with your own. 


[They disappear. 


ACT Ilf.. SCENE I. 
The Earth near Eden, as in Act I. 


Enter Carn and Avan. 


Adah. Hush! tread softly, Cain. 
Cain. I will; but dteeialen ? 
Adah. Our little Enoch sleeps upon yon bed 
Of leaves, beneath the cypress, 
Cain. ~ Cypress ! #ti 
A gloomy tree, which Jogks asif it’ mourn 
O’er what it shadows ; wherefore didst thou choose it 
For our child’s canopy? 


Adah. Becauise its branches ' 
Shut out the sun ‘like night, and therefore seem’d 7S 
Fitting to shadow Slumber. Be . = 
Cain. Ay, the last— a ; 
And longest ; but no matter—lead me to him. att 


They go w tot fhe ote. 


[ 
How lovely he appears ! his little cheeks, _ 
In their pure incarnation, vying with 3 


: 4 
The rose leaves strewn beneath thems ta 


* 
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Adah. + And his lips, too, 
How beautifully parted! No: you shall not |, 
Kiss him, at least not now: he will wake soon— | 
His hour of ntid-day rest is nearly over; 


But it were pity to disturb him till FF 

Tis closed. ¢ - * 
Cain. You have said well; I will contain 

My heart till then. He smiles, ‘and sleeps !—Sleep on 

And smile, thou little young inheritor ~ . 


Of a world scarce less young: sleep on, and smile! 
Thine are the héuré and days when both are cheering | 
And innocent! thou hast not pluck’d the fruit— _ 

Thou know’st not thou art naked? Must the time 

Come thou shalt be amerged for sins unknown, | 

Which were not mine or thine?- But now sleep on! . 

His cheeksjare reddening into deeper smiles, 

4nd shining lids are trembling o’er his long 

Lashes, dark as the cypress which waves o’er them : 

Half open, from eath them the clear blue, 

Laughs out although i in slumber. He must dream—, . 

Of what? Of Paradise!—Ay! dream of it, — 

My disinherited boy! ’Tis but a dream ; - 

For never more thy self, thy sons, nor fathers, * 

Shall walk in that forbidden place of joy ! 

Adah. Dear Cain! Nay, do not whisper o "er our son 
Such melancholy yearnings o’er the past : 
Why wilt thou always mourn for Paradise ? 
Can we not make another ? 

Cain. _ Where? 

Adah. / Here, or 
Where’er thou wilt: where’er thou art I feel not 
The want of this so much regretted Eden. 

Have I not thee, our boy, our sire, and brother, 

And Zillah—our sweet sister, and our Eve, 

To whom we owe so much besides our birth? _ 
Cain. Yes—death, too, is amongst the debts we owe her. 
Adah. Cain! that proud spirit, who withdrew thee hence, 

Hath sadden’d thing still deeper. I had hoped 

The promised) wot ers which thou hast beheld, 

Visions, thou say’st, of past and present worlds, 

Wouid have composed 1 thy mind into the calm — 

Of a contented knowledge; but I see 

Thy guide hath done thee evil: still IT thank him, 

And can forgive him all, that he so soon 

Hath given thee back to us. 

“Cain. .. So soon? 


— 
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+ Adah. . ’Tis scarcely 


Two hours since ye departed: two long hours 
To me, but only hours upon the sun. 
Cain. And yet I have approach’d than sun, and seen 
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Worlds which he once shone on, and never more 


_ Shall light ; and worlds he never lit: methonght 


Years had roll’d.o’er my absence. 
Adah. i Hardly hours. 
Cain. The mind then hath capacity of time, 
And measures it by that which it beholds, 
Pleasing or painful ; little or almighty. 
I had beheld the immemorial works / 
Of endless beings ; skirr’d extinguish’d worlds ; 
And, gazing on eternity, methought 
I had horrow’d more by a few drops of ages 
From its immensity ; but now I feel 
My littleness again. Well said the spirit, 
That I was nothing! 


Adah. Wherefore said he so? 
Jehoyah said not that. es 
Cain. No: he contents him | - 


With making us the nothing which we.are ; 
And after flattering dust with glimpsessof 
Eden and mmortality, resolves 
It back to dust again—for what? 
Adah. 
Ev’n for our parents’ error. ; 
Cain. What is that 
Tous? they sinn’d, then let them diel . 
dah. Thou hast not spoken well, nor is that thought 
Thy own, but of the spirit who was with thee. 
Would J could die for them, so they might live! 
Cain. Why, so say I—provided that one victim 
Might satiate the insatiable of life, 
And that our little rosy sleeper there 
Might never taste of death nor human sorrow, 
Nor hand it down to those who spring from him, 
Adah. How know we that some such atonement one 


Thou know’st— 


day 
May not redeem our race ? ; 
Cain. By sacrificing 
The harmless for the guilty ? what atonement 
Were there? why, we are innocent: What have we 
Done, that we must be victims for a deed _ 
Before our birth, or need have victims to 
Atone for this mysterious, nameless sin— 
if it be such a sin to seek for knowledge ? 
Adah. Alas! thou sinnest now, my Cain: thy words 
Sound impious in mine ears, % , 
Cain, 
Aéuh. 
Though thy God left thee. eine: 


Cain. ° Say, what have we here > 
Adah. Two altars, which our brother Abel made 


Then leave me! 
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During thine absence, whereupon to offer 
“A sacrifice to God on thy return, 
Cain. And how knew he, that J would be so ready 
With the burnt offerings, which he daily brings 
With a meek brow, whose base humility | ~ 
Shows more of fear than worship, as a bribe 
To the Creator? 
Adah. _ Surely, ’tis well done. 
Cain. One altar may suffice; J have no offering. 
Adah. The fruits of the earth, the early, beautiful 
Blossom and bud, and bloom of fiowers and fruits, 
These are a goodly offering to the Lord, 
Given with a gentle and a contrite spirit. 
Cain. I have toil’d, and till’d, and sweaten in the sun 
According tothe curse:—must I do more? 
For what should I be gentle? for a war 
With all the elements ere they will yield 
The bread we eat? For what must I be grateful ? 
For being dust, and grovelling in the dust, 
Till I return to dust? If I am nothing— 
For nothing shall I be an hypocrite, 
And seem well-pleased with paifi? For what should 4 
Be contrite? for my father’s sin, already 4% 
Expiate with what we all have undergone, ® 
“And to be more than expiated by 
The ages prophesied, upon our seed. 
Little deems our young blooming sleeper, there, , 
The germs of an eternal misery a, 
To myriads is within hit! bétter ’twere 
I snatch’d him in his sleep, and dash’d him ’gainst 
The rocks, than let him live to—— Agi 
“Adah.. —- Oh, my God! 
Touch not the child—my child! thy child! Oh Cain! 
Cain. Feawnot! for all the stars, and all the power _ 
Which sways them, I would not accost_ yon infant 
With ruder greeting than a father’s kiss. 
Adah. Then, why so awful in thy speech ? 
Caine. I said, 
’Twere better that he ceased to live, than give 
” Life to so much of sorrow as he must. 
Endure, and, harder still, bequeath ; but since 
That saying jars you, let us only say-— 
’Twere better that he never had been born, 
Adah. Oh, do not say so! Where Were then the joys 
The mother’s joys of watching, nourishing, 
And loving him? Soft! he awakes. Sweet Enoch! 
* [She goes to the child. 
Oh Cain! look on him; see how full of life, 
Of strength, of bloom of beauty, and of joy, 
How like to me—how like to thee, when gentle, 
, 23 
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For then we are all alike ; is’t not so, Cain? 
Mother, and sire, and son,,curfeabures are a 
Reflected in each other; as they are 
In the clear waters, when they,are gentle, and aia 
When thou art gentle. Love us then, my Cain! a 
And love thyself for our sali for we love thee. . 
Look! how he laughs and stretches out his arms, 
And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 
To hail his father: while his little form 
Tlutters as wing’d with joy." Talk not of pain! 
The childless cherubs wellmight envy thee , 
The pleasures of a parent! Bless hit, Cain! 
As yet he hath no words go thank thee, but 
His heart will, aud thine own,too. P 

Cain. © . Bless thée, bey 
If that a mortal blessing may avail thee, 

To save thee from the serpent’s curse! * 
Adah. “ It shall. ¥ 
Surely a father’s blessing may avert ~~ . 
A reptile’s subjlety. « = 
Cain. , Of that I doubt ; 

But bless him ne’er the les8. » ’ 
Adah. ; rs _ Our brother comes. 
a Thy brother Abel. . o 

Enter Apert. r 

Abel. Welcome, Cain! My brother, 

The peace of God be on thee ! re ; 
Cain.” » Abel, hail ! ae 
Abel. Our sister tells me that thou hast been wandering 

In high cammunion with a spirit, far 

Beyond our wonted range. Was he of those 

We have seen and spoken with, like to our father ? 
Cain. No. - » 
Abel. Why then commune with him? he may be x. 

A foe to the Most High.  . 
Cain. . And friend to man. 

Has the Most High been so—if so you term him ? 
Abel. Term Him? your words are strange to-day, my 

brother. 

My sister Adah, leave us for awhile ~ 

We mean to sacrifices . 
Adah. ~ Farewell, my Cain; 

But first embrace thy som: May his soft Spirit, 

And Abel’s pious ministry, recall thee - 

To peace and holiness ! . - : 

’ m ‘G[Evit Avan, with her child. 
Ket. - "Where hast thou been? 
Cain. I know not. #« 
Abel. ” Nor what thou hast seen ? 
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fs Caim ee ae The dead, 

he immortaly the unbounded the onfhipotent® © ~° ™ 

The overpowering mysteries 6f space— , 

Tpe innumerable worlds that were and-are— 

A whirlwind of such overwhelming things,. 

Suns, moons, and earthis, Wpongtheir loud-voiced spheres 

Singing m thunder round me, as have made me 

Unfit for mortal converse : le@¥e me, Abel. ; 
“Abel. Thine eyes are flashing with unnatnraMight— 

Thy cheek is flush’d with an unnatural hue— 


Thy words are frau th an pnnatural sound 
What may thismean? = ’ 
Cain. It means—~I pray thee, leave me. 


Abel. Not till we have pray’d and sacrificed together. 
Cain. Abel, I pray thee, sacrifice alone— * 
Jehovah doves thee well. d " 
Abel. ~~ : = ‘oth well, I hope, 
Caiz. But thee the better: I care not for that; 
Thou art fitter for his worship than I am; 
Revere him, then—but let it be alone— | 
At least, without me. - sk 
_ Abel. J Brother, I should gil 
ee | the name of our great father’s ee 


Vee my elder, I revered thee not , 


d in the worship of our God call’d net e 
On thee to join me, and precede me in 
Our priesthood—’tis thy place. 

But I have ne’er 


Cain. 
Asserted it. ; 

Ale, The more my grief; I pray thee 
To do sonow: thy soulseemslabouringin . m 
Some strong delusion ; it will calm thee. 


Cain. « b ie 
Nothing can calm me more. Calin! say 1? Never 
Knew [ what calm was in the soul, although _ : 
I have seen the elements still’d. My Abelfleave me! , 
Or Jét me leave thee to thy" pious purposes. Zn 

Abel. Neither; we must perform our task together. 
Spurn me not. 


Cain. ’ _If it must be so——well, then, 
What shallI do? “ ‘ ° 
Abel. - Choose'one, of those two altars. 


+ Cain. Choo8e f6F me: they to me are so much turf 


And stone. - jf 
Abel. Choose thou! . 
Cain. @  Thave chosen. 
Abel. an. . Tis the highest, 


And suits thee as the elder. .Now prepare 
Thine offerings: ps 
Cain. ae 4 © “Where are thifle? 
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Abel. : Behold them here— , 
The firstlings of the flock, and fat thereof—. 
A shepherd’s humble offerings. : 
Cain. 5 ‘ I have no flock’s;, 
I am a tiller of the ground; and must 
Yield what it yieldeth to my toil—its fruit : 
: - : [He gathers fruit. 
Behold them in their variousebloom and ripeness. 
@iey dress their altars, and kindle a flame upon 


them. - oo 
Abel.. My brother as the elder Strer first 
Thy prayer and thanksgiviiig with sa¢rifice. 
Cain. No—I am new to this; lead thou the way, 
And I will follow—as I may. 
Abel (kneeling). Oh God! 
Who made us, and who breathed the breath of life 
Within our nostrils, who hath blessed us, 
And spared, despite our father’s sin, tomake 
His children all lost as they might have been, i 
Had not the justice been so temper’d with i 
The mercy whith is thy delight, as to 
Accord a pardon like a Paradise, ; 
Compared With our gpeat crimes :—Sole Lord of light! 
Of good, and glory, and eternity ; 
Without whom all were evil, and with whom 
Nothing can err, except to some good end 
Of thine omnipotent benevolence— - 
Inscrutable, but still to be fulfill’d— 4 
Accept from out thy humble first of shepherd’s 
First of the first-born flocks—an offering 
In itself nothing—as what offering can be 
Aught unto thee ?—but yet accept it for 
The thanksgiying of him who spreads it in 
The face of thy high heaven, bowing his own * 
Ev’n to the dust, of which he is, in honouc 
Of thee, and of thy name, for evermore } ") 
€ain (standing erect during this speech). Spirit! whate 
e’er or whosoe’er thou art, 
Omnipotent, it may be—and, if good, 
Shown in the exemption of thy deeds from eyil 
Jehovah upon earth! and God in heavén ! e 
Afid it may be’ with other names, because 
Thine attributes seem many, as thy workg :— 
If thou must be propitiated with prayers, 
Take them ! If thou must be induced with altars, 
And soften’d with a sacrifice, receive them; 
Two beings here erect them unt® thee. 
If thou lov’st blood, the shepherd’s shrine, which smokes 
On my right hand, hath shed it for thy service 
In the first of his flock, whose limbs now reek 
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In sanguinary incense to thy skies 
Or if the sweet and blooming fruits of earth, 
And milder seasons, which the unstain’d turf 
spread them on now offers in the face 


- Of the broad sun which ripensd them, may seem 


Good to thee, inasmuch as they have not 
Suffer’d in limb or life, and rather form 


A sample of thy works, than supplication © : 
To look on ours! Ifa shrine without victim, 
And altar without gore, may win thy favour, 


Look on it! and for him who dresseth it, 

He is—such as thou mad’st him; and seeks nothing 
Which must be won by kneeling: if he’s evil, 
Strike him? thou art omnipotent, and may’st— 
For what-can he oppose? If he be good, 

Strike him, or spare him, as thou wilt! since all 
Rests upon thee; and good and eyil seem — 

To havé no power themselves, save in thy will: 
And whether that be good or ill I know not, 
Not being omnipotent, nor fit to judge 
Omnipotence, but merely to endure ‘ 
Tis mandate; which thus far I have endured. 

[The fire upon the altar of Ase. kindles into a column 
of the brightest flame, and ascends to heaven ; 
while awhirlwind throws down the altar of Cain, 
and scatters the fruits abroad upon the earth. 

Abel (kneeling). Oh, brother, pray! Jehovah’s wroth 
with thee. 
Cain. Why so? 
Abel, Thy fruits are scatter’d on the earth. 
Cain. From earth they came, to earth let them return ; 
Their seed will bear fresh fruit there ere the summer: 
Thy burnt flesh-offering prospers better; see 
How heaven licks up the flames, when thick with blood ! 
Abel. Think not upon my offering’s acceptance, 
But make another of thine own before 
It is too late. 
Cain. I will build no’more altars, 
Nor suffer any.— 4 6 
Abel (rising). Cain! what meanest thou? 
Cain. To cast dewn yon vile flatterer of the clouds, 
The smoky harbinger of thy dull prayers— 
Thine altar, with its blood of lambs and kids, 
Which fed on milk, to be destroy’d in blood. 
Abel (opposing him). Thou shalt not :—add not impious 
works to impious 
Words! let that altar stand—'tis hallow’d now 
By the immortal pleasure of Jehovah, 
In his acceptance of the victims. 


(ain. His! 


* 
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His pleasure! what was his high pleasure in 
The fumes of scorching flesh and smoking blood, 
To the pain of the bleating mothers, which 
Still yearn for their dead offspring ? or the pangs 
Of the sad ignorant victims underneath 
Thy pious knife? Give way! this bloody record 
Shall not stand in the sun, to shame creation! 
Abel. Brother, give back! thou shalt not touch my altar 
With violence: if that thou wilt adopt it, 
To try another-sacrifice, ’tis thine. 
Cain. Another sacrifice! Give way, or else 
That sacrifice may be f 
. Abel. What mean’st thou > 
Cain, Give— 
Give way !—thy God loves blood; then look to it :— 
Give way, cre he hath more! 
Abel. In Ais great name, 
I stand between thee and the shrine which hath 
Had his acceptance. 
Cain. If thou lov’st thyself, 
Stand back till I have strew’d this turf along 
Its native soil:—else 
Abel (opposing him). T love God far more 
Than life. 
Cain (striking him with a brand, on the temples, which 
he snatches from the altar. 
Then take thv life urfto thy God, 
Since he loves life. 
Able (falls). What hast thou done, brother ? 
Cain. Brother! 
Able, Oh, God! receive thy servant, and 
Forgive his slayer, for he knew not what 
He did—Cain, give me—give me thy hand; and tell 
Poor Zillah 
Cain (after a moment's stupefaction). My hand! ’tis 
all red, and with— 
What ? 


[A long pause.—Looking slowly round. 
Where am I? alone! Where’s Abel? where 
Cain? Can it be thatI am he? My brother, 
Awake !—why liest thou so on the green earth ? 
’Tis not the hour of slumber ;—why so pale? 
What, hast thou !——thou wert full of life this morn! 
Abel! I pray thee, mock me not! I smote 
Too fiercely, but not fatally. » Ay, why 
Wouldst thou oppose me? This is a mockery; 
And only done to daunt me :—’twas a blow— 
And but a blow. Stir—stir—nay, only stir! 
Why, so—that’s well !—thou breath’st ! breathe upon me! 
Oh, God! Oh, God! . 
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Abel (very faintly). What’s he who speaks of God? 
Cain. Thy murderer. 


Abel. Then may God forgive him! Cain 
Comfort poor Zillah :—she has but one brother 
Now. [ABEL dies. 


Cain. And.J none !—Who makes me brotherless ? 

His eyes are open! then he is not dead! 
*Death is like sleep; and sleep shuts down our lids. 
His lips, too, are apart; why then he breathes ! 

And yet I feel it not —His heart !—his heart !— 

Let me see, doth it beat ? methinks——No !—no! 
This is a vision, else I am become 

The native of another and worse world. 

The earth swims round me :—what is this >—’tis wet; 

[Puts his hand to his brow, and then looks at it. 

And yet there are no dews! ’Tis blood—my blood— - 
My brother’s and my own! and shed by me! 

Then what have I further to do with life, 

Sincel have taken life my own flesh? 

But he cannot be dead !—Is silence death ? 

No; he will wake: then let me watch by him. 

Life can not be so slight, as to be quench’d 

Thus quickly !—he hath spoken to me since— 

What shall I say to him ?—My brother!—No: 

He will not answer to that name; for brethren 

Smite not each other. Yet—yet—speak to me. 

Oh ! for a word more of that gentle voice, 

That I raay bear to hear my own again! 


Enter Zituan. 


Zillah. I heard a heavy sound ; what can it be? 
Tis Cain; and watching by my husband. What 
Dost thou there, brother? Dothhe sleep? Oh heaven! 
What means this paleness, and yon stream ?—No, no! 
It is not blood; for who would shed his blood ? 
Abel! what’s this ?—who hath done this? He moves not; 
He breathes not: and his hands drop down from mine 
With stony lifelessness! Ah! cruel Cain! 
Why cam’st thou not in time to save him from 
This violence ? Whatever hath assail’d him, 
Thou wert the stronger, and should’st have stepp’d in 
Between him and aggression! Father !—Eve!— 
Adah !—come hither! Death is in the world! ‘ 
[Brit Zitvau, calling on her Parents, &c. 
Cain (solus). And who hath brought him there ?—I— 
who abhor / f 
The name of Death so deeply, that the thought 
Empoison’d all my life, before I knew 
His aspect—I have led him here, and given 
My brother to his cold and still embrace, 
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As if he would not have asserted his § ~ | 
Inexorable claim without my aid. - 

I am awake at last—a dreary dream 

Hath madden’d me;—hut he shall ne’er awake! 


Enter Apam, EvE, ‘ADAB, and ZiLiar. 
Adam. A voice of woe from Zillah brings ni@ here.— 


What do I see ?—’Tis true !—My son !—iny son! 
Woman, behold the serpent’s work, and thine ! 
[7o Eve. 


Eve. Oh! speak not of it now: the serpent’s fa).gs 
Are in my heart. My best beloved, Abel! = 
Jehovah! this is punishment beyond ; 
A fhother’s sin, to take Aim from me! 

Adam. Who 
Or what hath done this deed >—speak, Cain, since thou 
Wert present; was it some more hostile angel, 

Who walks not with Jehovah? or some wild \ 
Brute of the forest ? 

Eve. Ah! avid light 
Breaks through, as from a thunder-cloud! yon brand, 
Massy and bloody! snatch’d from off the altar, 

And black with smoke, and red with—— 

Adam. Speak, my son! 

Speak, and assure us, wretched as we are, 
That we are not more miserable still. 

Adah, Speak, Cain! and say it was not thou ! 

Eve. It was. 
T see it now—he hangs his guilty head, 

And covers his ferocious eye with hands 
Incarnadine, : 

Adah. Mother, thou dost him wrong— * 
Cain! clear thee from this horrible accusal, 

Which grief wrings from our parent. 

Eve. ; Hear, Johovah! 
May the eternal serpent’s curse be on him! 

For he was fitter for his seed than ours. 
May all his days be desolate. May 

Adah, Hold! 

Curse him not, mother, for he is thy son— 
Curse him not, mother, for he is my brother, =~ 
And my betroth’d. 

Eve. ” He hath left thee no brothig- 
Zillah no ‘husband—me no son /—for thus 
I curse him from my sight for evermore ! 

All bonds I break between us! as he broke 
That of his nature, in yon Oh death! death! 
» Why didst thou not take me, who first incurr’d thee? 
Why dost thou not so now ? 
Adam. Eve! let not this, 
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Thy natural grief, 4 ay impiety! 
A heavy doom was long forespoken to us 
And now that it begins, let it be borne 
1n such sort as may show our God, that we 
Are faithful servants to his holy will. 
Hive (pointing to Cain). His-will!! the will of you 
in spirit ; 
Of death, whom I have brought upon the earth 
To strew it with the dead. May all the curses 
Of life be on him! and his agonies 
Drive him forth o’er the wilderness, like us 
From Edea, till his children do by him 
As he did by his brother! May the swords ‘ 
And wings of fiery cherubim pursue him % 
By day and night—snakes spring up in his path— 
Earth’s fruits be ashes in his mouth—the leaves 
On which he lays his head to sleep be strew’d ° 
With scorpions! May his dreams be of his victim! 
His waking a continual dread of death! 
May the clear river turn to blood as he 
Stoops down to stain them wita his raging lip! ae 
May every element shun or change tohim! ns 
May he live in the pangs which others die with ! 
And death itself wax something worse than death 
To him who first acquainted him with man ! A 
Hence, fratricide ! henceforth that word is Cain, 
Through all the coming myriads of mankind, zs 
Who shall abhor thee, though thou wert their sire! 
May the grass wither from thy feet! the woods - 
Denv thee shelter! earth a home! the dust 
A grave: the sun his light! and heaven her God! 
[Exit Eve. 
Adam. Cain! get thee forth: we dwell no more together. 
Depart! and leave the dead to me——I am 
Henceforth alone—we never must meet more. 
Adah. Oh, part not with him thus, my father: do not 
Add thy deep curse to Eve’s upon his head! __ 
Adam. I curse him not: his spirit be his curse. . _ a 
Come, Zillah! ? ~"" * * 
Zillah. . I must watch my husband’s corse. _~ 
Adam. We will return again, when he is gone 
Who hath provided for us this dread office. . 
Come, Zill ete & - 
Zillah. Yet one kiss on yon pale clay, © .* 
And those lips once so warm—my heart ! my heart! . . 
; [Exveunt Apam and Z1nLAu, weeping. - 
“Adah. Cain! thou hast heard, we must go forth. I am 
_ ready, es 
So shall our children:be. I will bear fui, : - 
And-you his sister. Ere the sun declines 2 
s 
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Let us depart, nor walk the wild Ss ~ 
Under the cloud of night.—Nay,-speak to me, _ 
To me—thine own. 
Cain. Leave me! 
Adah. _ Why, ali have left thee. 
Cain. And wherefore lingerest thou? Dost thou not 
fear = . 
To dwell with one who hath done this? - 
Adah. I fear 
Nothing except to leave thee, much as I 
_ Shrink from the deed which leaves thee brotherless. © 
a I must not speak of this—it is between thee 
gy » And the great God. — . 2a 
A Voice from within exclaims, Cain! Cain!» - 
Adah. It soundeth like an angel’s tone. 


+ 


_ Enter the Ancrt of the Lord. 


: . * — Angel. Where is thy brother Abel? 


Cain. Am I then 
y brother’s keeper ? 
» Angel. ee! Cain! what hast thou done? 
The voiee of thy slain brother’s blood cries out, 
7 Ev’n from the ground, unto the Lord !—Now art thou 


_ * . Cursedirom the earth, high heme late her mouth 
nt 


_ .To drink thy brother’s blood from thy rash hand. 
= © Heheefo , when thou ‘ie the ground, it shall not 
eld thee her strength ; a fugitive shalt thou 
>). Be from this day, and vagabond on earth! 
= 2 Adah. This punishment is more than he can bear. 
Behold, thou drivest him from the face of earth, 
And from the face of God shall he be hid. 
A*fugitive and vagabond on earth, 
’T will come to pass, that whoso findeth him 
Shall slay him. : 
Cain. Would they could! but who are they 
Shall slay me? Where are these on the lone earth 


as Yeognptopled? ~ 
Ang * Thou hast slaia thy brother, 
And who shall warrant thee against thy son ? 


8 Adah, Ane@ot Light! be merciful, nor say - 
Po That this poor aching breast now noutseg ay 
. cs a4 


er in Thy ios. ie of his father, 

The would but be what his father i 
of Eve give nutriment . 
bow now see’st so besmear’d with blood > 
cide might well engender parricides— 8 © 
it Shall not be so—the Lord thy God ~~ 
And mine c deth me to set hisseal ~ 

On Cain, so that he may go forth in safety... 1 a 
t ae 


* 


a > 
a. ‘ a ? * 

» 2 ‘ CAIN. ; . 

Who slayeth Cain;'a sevenfold geance shai, 

Be taken on his head. Come hither! 


Cain. © What .  - 
Wouldst thou with me? es te . 

Angel. To mark upon thy brow ' 
Exemption from sueh deeds as thou hast done. ‘ 

Se, No, let me die! 

nyel, It must not be. > 
[The AncEL sets the mark on Catn’s brow. ¥ 

Cain. It burns” o > 
My brow, but nought to that which is within it. - *< 
Is there more? let me meet it as I may. - 

bd a 


Angel. Stern hast thou been and 
; omb, 
As the grotnd thou must henceforth till ; but hey - ; a 
Thou slew’st was gentle as the flocks he tended. | 
Cain. After the fall too soon was I begotten ; a ran 
Ere yet my mother’s mind subsided from 
The serpent, and my sire still mourn’d for Eden. 
That which Iam, Iam; I did not seek md 
For life, nor did I make myself; but could I os me a5 
With my own death redeem him from thealust— * Sal ? 
And why not so? let him return to day, 4 ? 
And I lie ghastly, so shall be restored = 
By God the life to him heloved? and taken 
From me a being I ne’er to bear. ¥ - + 
Angel. Who shall heal murder? what is done is done 
Go forth ! fulfil thy days ! and be thy deeds © : 
— 


“ 
» “8 
Unlike the last ! te a on 3 
: [The AncxEx disappears. es > a. 
Adah. He’s gone, let us go forth; . * a 
I hear our little Enoch cry within of 
Our bower. Seg" 
Cain. Ah! little knows he what he weeps for! * tay : 
And I who have shed blood can not shed tears ! 
But the four rivyers!4 would not cleanse my soul. * 
Think’st thou my boy will-bear to look on me? 
~- “Adah. If I thought that he would not, I would— * - 
Cain ‘interrupting her). * 4 *. S * 
No more of threats: we have had too many"of them (eas a 
Go to our children; I will follow thee. 


. a. 5 
(nt not leave thee lonely with the dead ; “Fi frig 
Let us ogether. ae TA ¢ 
Cain. oh! dead, My . “9 
Andeverlasting witness ! whose unsin i - Gt s 
Blood darkens earth and heaven! what 84 > o 
¥ * * « : * - 
- 


stubborn from the | 


I know not! but if thowseest what Jam, 


-I think thou wilt forgive him, whom his God a di. , 
Can.ne’er forgive, nor his own soul.—Farewell ¥ _ 
Tmust not, dare not touch what I have m ee P t 

J 4 a wall 
7 . * 


Pe. a ee PA o. 2 
> = _ «2 x a» 
7 ¥ * a Taal sas ae 2 


S . ~ 
32: = cans « * 
, eh ° 
I, who sprung from the same wi thee, drain’d 


The same bieast, clasp’d thee often to my own, 

In fondness brotherly and boyish, I 

Can never meet.thee more, nor even dare 

To do that for thee, which thou shouldst have done 
For m’—compose thy limbs into their grave— 
The first grave yet dug for mortality. 


> 
But who hath dug that grave? Oh, earth! Oh, earth! 


For all the fruits thou hast render’d to me, I 
Give thee back this.—Now for the wilderness. 
[Apa stoops down and kisses the body of ABEL. 

Adzh. A dreary, and an early doom, my brother 

Has been thy lot! Of all who mourn for thee, 

T alone must not weep. My office is . 

Henceforth to dry up tears, and not to shed them: 

But yet, of all who mourn, none mourn like me. 

Not only for thyself, but him who slew thee. 

Now, Cain! I will divide thy burden with thee. 
Cain. Eastward from Eden will we take our way: 

’Tis the most desolate, and suits my steps. 


Adah, Lead! thou shalt be my guide, and may our God 


Be thine! NowJet us carry forth our children, 
Cain. And he who lieth there was childless. I 

Have dried the fountain of a gentle race, 

Which might have graced his recent marriage couch, 


‘ 


And might have temper’d this stern blood of mine, 
‘Veiga with our children Abel’s offspring !_ 5: 
"Adah. Peace be with him! mae. 
Cain, But with me! 
[Eveunt. 
* 
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“MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


HOURS OF IDLENESS: 


A SERIES OF POEMS, ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED 
- 


* 


: ¢ 


Mai carcoral pany sied canto,—Horace, lib. iii. Ode 1. 
He whis as he went, for want of thought.—Darypen, 


PREFACE, 


In submitting to the public eye the following collection, I have 
not only to combat the difficulties that writerspof verse generally 
encounter, but may incur the charge of presumption for obtrudiag 
myself on the world, when, without doubt, I might be,-at my age, 
more usefully employed. “4 
‘These productions are the fruits of the lighter holirs of a young 
Ly b as lately compieted his nineteenth year» As they bear 
al ridence of a boyish mind, this is, perhaps, unue- 
vali Some few were written during the disad- 
iges of iliness and depression of spirits: under the former 
¥ 2 QuiLbjen REcOLLEcTIONS,” in particular, were + 
C ed. This consideration, though it cannot excite the voice 
of praise, may at least arrest the arm of censure. A considerable 
portion of these poems has been privately printed, at the request 
and for the perusal of my friends. I am sensible that the partial 
and frequently injudicious admiration of the social circle is not 
the criterion by which poetical genius is to be estimated, yet, “ to 
do greatly ;” we must “dare greatly,” and I hazarded my*repu- 
tation and feelings in publishing this volume. “1 have passed 
» the Rubicon,” and must stand or fall by the “cast of the die.” 
In the iatter event, I shall submit without a murmur ; for, though 
not without solicitude for the fate of these effusions, my expectas 
tions are by n0 means sanguine. it is probable that I may have 
dared much a done little; for, in the words of Cowper, “it is 


one thing ite what may please our friends, who, because 
they are such, are apt to be a little biassed in’ our favour, and 
another to write what may please every body ; because they who 
have no connexion, or even knowledge of the author, will be sure 
to find fault if they can.” To the truth of this, however, I do 
not wholly subscribe: on the contrary, I feel convinced that 
these trifles will not be treated with injustice, Their merit, if 
” they possess any, will be liberally allowed: their numerous faults, 
on the other hand, cannot expect that favour which has been de- » 
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nied to others of maturer years, decided character, and far greater 
ability. 


I have not aimed at exclusive originality, stiJl less have I stu- 
died any particular model for imitation: some translations are 
given, of which many are paraphrastic. In the original pieces 
there maysappear a casual coincidence with authors whose works 
Ihave been accustomed to read; but I have not been guilty of 
intentional plagiarism. To produce anything entirely new, in an 
age so fertile in rhyme, would be a Herculean task, as every 
subject has already been treated to its utmost extent. Poetry, 
however, is not my primary vocation; to divert the dull moments 
of indisposition, or the monotony of a vacant hour, urged me “ to 
this sin :” little can be expected from so unpromising a muse. 
My wreath, scanty as it must be, is all I shall derive from these: 
productions; and I shall never attempt to replate its fading 
leaves, or pluck a single additional sprig from groves where I am, 
at best, an intruder, ‘Though accustomed, in my younger days, 
to rove a careless mountaineer off the Highlands of Scotland, I 
have not, of late years, had the benefit of such pure air, or so 
elevated a residence, as might enable me to enter the lists with 
genuine bards, who have enjoyed both these alvantages. But 
they derive considerable fame, and a few not less profit, from 
their productions; while I shall expiate my rashness as an inter-- 
loper, certainly without the latter, and in all probability with a 
very slight share of the former. I leave to others “ virum voli- 
tare per ora.”.J look to the few who will hear with patience 
*“ dulce est desipere in loco.” To the former worthies I resign, 
without repining, the hope of immortality, and content myself 
with the not very magnificent prospect of ranking amongst “ the 
mob of gentlemen who write ;"—my readers must determine whe- 
ther 1 dare say “with ease,” or the honour of a posthumous 
page in ‘ The Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors,”"—a work 
to which the Pecrage is under infinite obligations, inasmuch as 
meny names of considerable length, sound, and antiquity, are. 
thereby rescued from the obscurity which unluckily overshadows 
several voluminous productions of their illustrious bearers, 

With slight Hopes, and some fears, I publish this first and last 
attempt. To the dictates of young ambition may_be ascribed 
many actions more criminal and equally absurd. To a few of 
my own age the contents may afford._amusement: I trust they 
will, at least, be found harmless It is highly improbable, from 
my situation and pursuits hereafter, that I should ever obtrude 


myself a second time on the public; nor, even, in the very. 


doubtful event of present indulgence, shall I be tempted to com- 
mit a future trespass of the same nature. The opinion of .Dr, 


Johnson on the Poems of a noble relation of mine.) “ That when 


a man of rank appeared in the character of an author, his merit 
should be handsomely acknowledged,”? can have little weight 
with verbal, and still less with periodical censors; but were it 
otherwise, I should be loth to avail myself of the privilege, and 
would ra me the bitterest censure of anonymous criticism, 
than-triumph in honours grigged solely to a title. 


. 
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EPITAPH ON A FRIEND} 


On, Friend! for ever loved, for ever dear ! 
What fruitless tears have bathed thy honour’d:bier ! 
What sighs re-echo’d to thy parting breath, »- 
Whilst thou wast struggling in the pangs of death! 
Could tears retard the tyrant in his course: 
Could sighs avert his dart’s relentless force ; 
Could youth and virtue claim a short delay, 
< beauty charm the spectre from his prey ; 
ou still hadst lived to bless my aching sight, 
Thy comrade’s honour and thy friend’s delight. 
If yet thy gentle spirit hover nigh 
The spot where now thy mouldering ashes lie, 
Here wilt thou read, recorded on my heart, 
A grief too deep to trust thé sculptor’s art. 
No marble marks thy couch of lowly sleep, 
But living statues there are seen to weep; 
Affliction’s semblance bends not o’er thy tomb, 
Affliction’s self deplores thy youthful doom. 
What though thy sire lament his failing line, 
A father’s sorrows cannot equal mine! 
Though none, like thee, his dying hour will cheer, 
Yet other offspring soothe his anguish here : 
But, who with me shall hold thy former place? _, 
Thine image, what new friendship can efface? 
Ah! none !—a father’s tears will cease to flow, 
Time will assuage an infant brother’s woe: 
To all, save one, is consolation known, 


While solitary friendship sighs alone. 
F 1803, 


A FRAGMENT, 


Wuen, to their airy hall, my fathers’ voice 
Shall call my spirit, joyfu) in their choice; 
When, poised upon the gale, my form shall ride, 
Or, dark in mist, descend the mountain’s side ; 
Ob! may my shade behold no sculptured urns _ 
‘0 mark the spot where earth to earth returns ! 
No lengthen’d scroll, no praise-encumber’d stone : 
‘My epitaph shall be my name alone ;4 
If that with honour fail to crown my va. pe 
Oh! may no other fame my deeds repay « 
That, only that, shall singie out the spot; ~~ 
By that remember’d, or with that forgot. 


1803. 
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ON LEAVING NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


“ Why-dost thou build the hall, son of the winged days? Thou 
lookest down from thy tower to-day: yet a few years, and the blast 
of the desert comes, it howls in thy empty court.’’—Ossian. 

. ST 
Turovcn thy battlements, Newstead, the hollow winds 
whistle ; 

Thon, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay 
In thy once smiling garden, the hemlock and thistle ‘ 

Have choked up the rose which late bloom’d in the 


Of the mail-cover’d Barons, who proudly to battle 
Led their vassals from Europe to Palestine’s plain,® 
The escutcheon and shield, which with evéry blast rattle, 
Are the only sad vestiges now that remain. 


No more doth old Robert, with harp-stringing numbers, 
Raise a flame in the breast for the war-laurell’d wreath: 

Near Askalon’s towers, John of Horistan7 slumbers ; 
Unnerved is the hand of his minstre) by death. 


Paul and Hubert, too, sleep in the valley of Cressy ;§ 
lor the safety of Edward and England they fell: 
My fathers! the tears of your country redress ye; 
How you fought, how you died, still her annals can tell. 


On Marston,? with Rupert,!° ’gainst traitors contending, 
Four brothers enrich’d with their blood the bleak field: 

For the rights of a monarch their couatry defending, ” 
Till death their attachment to royalty seal’d.! 


Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant, departing 
From the seat of his ancestors, bids you adieu ! 
Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he’ll think upon glory and you. 


Though a tear dim his eye at this sad separation, 
’Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret; 
Far distant he goes, with the same emulation, 
The faine of his fathers he ne’er can forget. : 


That fame, and that memory, still will he cherish ; 

He vows that he ne’er will disgrace your renowfi ; 
Like you will he live, or like you will he perish: 

When decay’d, may he mingle his dust with your own! 


» + 1893. 
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ADRIAN’S ADDRESS TO HIS SOUL WHEN 
DYING.1= 

[Anrmv1a! vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Quz nunc abibis in loca— 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos?] 

An! gentle, fleeting, wav’ring sprite, 

Friend and associate of this clay ! 

. To what unknown region borne, 
” Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight ? 
No more with wonted humour gay, 
~ But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn. 


TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 
_ AD LESBIAM. 
Eavat to Jove that youth must be— 
Greater than Jove he seems to me— 
Who, free fr ealousy’s alarms, 
Securely views thy matchless charms, 
That cheek, which ever dimpling glows,” 
That mouth, from whence such music flows, 
To hin, alike, are always known, 
Reserved for him, and him alone. 
Ah! Lesbia! though ’tis death to me, 
I cannot choose buat look on thee ;> 
But, at the sight, my senses fly; 
I needs must gaze, but, gazing, die; 
Whilst trembling with a thousand fears. 
Parch’d to the throat my tongue adheres, 
My pulse beats quick, my breath heaves short, 
My limbs deny their slight support, 
Cold dews my pallid face o’erspread, 
With deadly languor droops my head, 
My ears with tingling echoes ring, 
And life itself is on the wing ; 
My eyes refuse the cheering light, 
Their orbs are veil’d in starless night: 
Such pangs my nature sinks beneath, 
And feels a temporary death. 


TRANSLATION OF THE EPITAPH ON VIRGIL 
AND TIBULLUS. 
_ BY DOMITIUS MARSUS. eG 
He who sublime in epic numbers roll’d, 
And he who struck the softer lyre of love, 
By Death’s!3 unequal hand alike controll’d, 
Fit ees in Elysian regions move! 


all 
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TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 
“ Luctus de morte passeris.”” 


Ye, Cupids, droop-each little head, 
Nor let your wings with joy be spread, 
My Lesbia’s favourite bird is dead, 
‘Whom dearer than her eyes she loved 
For he was gentle, and so true, 
Obedient-to her call he flew, 
No fear, no wild alarm he knew, 
But lightly o’er her bosom moved: @ 


And softly fiuttering here and there, 
He never sought to cleave the air, Bs 


But chirrup’d oft, and, free fro are, 
Tuned to her ear his grateft in. 
Now having pass’d the gloomy bourne 


From whence he never can return, 

His death and Lesbia’s grief I mourn, ~ 
We sighs, alas! but sig ain. 
Oh! curst be thou, devouring grave! . 
Whose jaws eternal victims crave, =. > 
From whom no earthly power ean save 
For thou hast ta’en the bird aways 

From thee my Lesbia’s eyes o’erflow, 

Her swollén cheeks with weeping glows 

Thou art thé cause of all her woe, 
Receptacle of life’s decay. 


IMITATED FROM CATULLUS. 
TO ELLEN. 


Ou! might I kiss those eyes of fire, 

A million scarce would quench desire; 
Still would [ steep my lips in bliss, 
And dwell an age on every kiss:” 

Nor then my soul should sated be; 
Still would I kiss and cling to thee: 
Nought should my kiss from thine dissever ; 
Stili would we kiss, and kiss for ever; 
E’en though the numbers did exceed - 
The yellow harvest’s countless seed. 

To part would be a vain endeavour : 
Could I desist ?—ah! never—never ! 


a 
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TRANSLATION FROM ANACREON., 


TO HIS LYRE. 


%. I wisu to tune my quivering lyre _ 


To deeds of fame agd notes of fire ; 

To echo, from its rising swell, 

How heroes fought and nations fell, 
When Atreus’ sons advance to war, 

Or Tyrian Cadmus roved afar; F 
But still, to martial strains unknown 
My iyrédecurs to leve alone: ae 
Fired with the hope of future fame, - 
I seek some nobler hero’s name ; 

The dying chords are strurfg anew, 

To war, to war, my hafp is due: 

With glowing strings, the epic strain 
To Jove’s great son I raise again; 
Alcides and his glorious deeds, 
Beneath whose he Hydra bleeds, 
All, all in vai wayward lyre ~ 4" 
Wakes silver notes of soft desire, 
Adieu, ye chiefs renown’d in arms!” 
Adieu the clang of war’s alarms! 

To other deeds my soul is strung ; > 
And sweeter not@ shall now be sung, 
My harp shall all its powéfs reveal, 

To tell the tale my heart must feel: 
Love, Love alone, my lyre shal] claim, 
In songs of bliss and sighs of flame. 


5 
ODE II. : 

’Twas now the hour when Night had driven 
Her car half round yon sable heaven ; 
Bodtes, only, seem’d to roli 
His arctic charge around the pole; 
While mortals, lost im gentle sleep, 
Forgot to smile, 6r ceased to weep: 
At this lone hour, the Paphian boy, 
Descending from the worlds of joy 
Quick to my gate directs his course, 
And knocks with all his little force. 
My visions fled, alarm’d I rose— 
“ What stranger breaks my blest repose?” 
“ Alas!” replies the Wily child, 
In faltering accents sweetly mild,- 
“A hapless infant here I roam, 
Far from my dear maternal home. 
Oh! shield me from the wintry blast! 
The nightly storm is pouring fast. 

- 
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No prowling robber lingers here ; " 
A wandering baby who can fear ?” ' , 
I heard his seeming artless tale, , a 
I heard‘his sighs upon the gale: 
My breast was never pity’s foe,,, 
But felt for all the baby’s woe. 
I drew the bar, and by the light 
Young Love, the infant, met my sight ; 
His bow across his shoulders flung, 
And thence his fatal quiver hung e 
(Ah! little did I think the dart 
Would rankle soon within my heart), 
With care I tend my weary guest, 
His little fingers chill my hreast; 
His glossy curls, his azure wing; 
Which droop with nightly showers, I wring; 
is shivering limbs the embers warm ; 
And now reviving from .the storm, . 
Scarce had he felt his wontec 
Than swift he siezed his slender bow:— - 
“1 fain would know, my gentle host,” «.*— 
He cried, ‘‘ if this its strength has lost ; . 
1 fear, relax’d with midnight dews, ‘ 
The strings their former aid refuge.” = 
With poison tipt, his arrow flies, 
Deep in my tortured heart it lies; 
Then loud the joyous urchin laugh’d :-— 
“ My bow can stillmpel the shaft : 
’Tis firmly fix’d thy sighs reveal it ; 
Say, courteous host, canst thou not feel it ?” 


_ 


FROM THE PROMETHEUS VINCTUS OF 
ESCHYLUS. 


Great Jove, to whose almighty throne * 2 
Both gods and mortals homage pay, 
Ne’ermay my soul thy power disown, 
Thy dread béhests ne'er disobey, 
Oft shall the sacred victim fall 
In sea-girt Ocean’s mossy hall ; 
My voiee shall raise no ingpious strain 
’Gainst him who rules the sky and azure main. 
* * * * 
How different now thy joyless fate, 
Since first Hesione thy bride, 
When placed aloft in godlike state, 
The blushing beauty by thy sides 


» - 
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Thou sat’st; while reverend Ovean smiled, i 
And mirthful strains the hours beguiled, . 
The Nymphs and Tritons danced around, 
yet thy doom was fix’d, nor jove relentless frown’d.!4 
-" Harrow, Dec, 1, 1840+ 


STANZAS TO A LADY. 
WITH THE POEMS OF CAMOENS.|5 | 


Tus votive pledge of fond esteem, 
Perhaps, dear girl! for me thou’lt prize, 
It sings of Love’s enchanting dream, 
A theme we never can ‘despise. 


Who blames it but the envious fool, 

The old and disappointed maid ; e 
Or pupil of the prudish school, ; 

In single sorrow,doom’d to fade? 


"Then read, dear girl! with feeling read, 
For thou wilt ne’er be one of those; 
To thee in vain I shall not plead 
In pity for the poet’s woes. 


He wasin sooth a genuine bard ; 
His was no faint fictitio ane: 
Like his, may love be thy reward, 
But not thy hapless fate the same.!6 


———— 
THE FIRST KISS OF LOVE. 


Away with your fictions of flimsy romance, 
Those tissues of falsehood which folly has wove! 
Give me the mild beam of the soul-breathing glance, 
Or the rapture which dwells on the first kiss of love. 


Ye rhymers, whose bosoms with phantasy glow, 
Whose pastoral passions are made for the grove ; 
From what blest inspiration your sonnets would flow, 
Could you ever have tasted the first kiss of love! 


If Apollo should e’er his assistance refuse, 

Or the Nine be disposed from your seryice to rove, 
Invoke them no more, bid adieu tapthe muse, 

And try 4 effect of the first kiss of love ! 


I hate you, ye cold compositions of art ! 

Though prudes may condemn me, and bigots reproyve, 
I court the effusions that spring from the heart, 

Which throbs with e" to the first kiss of love. 


- 
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Your shepherds, your flocks those fantastical themes, 
Perhaps may amuse, yet they never can move: 2 
Arcadia displays but a region of dreams: > 


. ae 
What are visions like these to the first kiss of love ? = 


Oh! cease to affirm that man, since his birth, 
“ From Adam till now, has with wretchedness strove ; 
Some portion of paradise still is on earth, 
And Eden revives in the first kiss of love. 


When age chills the blood, when our pleasures are past — 
For years fleet away with the wings of the dove— 

The dearest remembrance will still be the last, 
Our sweetest memorial, the first kiss of love. 


TO THE DUKE OF DORSET.” 
Dorset! whose early steps with see: stray’d, 


. 


“Exploring every path of Ida’s glade ; 

. Whom still affection taught me to defend, 
And made me less a tyrant than a friend, 
Though the harsh custom of our youthfnl band 
Bade thee obev, and gave me to command ; }8 
Thee,on whose head a few short years will shower 
The gift of riches, and pride of power; 
E’en now a name illustrious is thine own, 
Renown’d in rank, not far beneath the throne, 
Yet, Dorset, let not this seduce thy soul 
To shun fair science, or evade control, 
Though passive tutors,!9 fearful to dispraise 
The titled child, whose future breath may raise, 
View ducal errors with indulgent eyes, 
And wink at faults they tremble to chastise, 

When youthful parasites, who bend the knee 
To wealth, their golden idol, not to thee,— 
And even in spimple boyhood’s opening dawn 
Some slaves are found to flatter and to fawn,— * 
When these deélare, “that pomp alone should wait 
On one by birth predestined to be great; 
That books were only meant for drudging fools, ~ 
That gallant spirits scorn the common rules ;”” heal 
Believe them not ;—they point,the path to shame, 
And seek to blast the h®nours of thy name, 
Turn to the few in Ida’s early throng, i 
Whose souls disdain not to condemn the wrong; _ 
Or if, amidst the comrades of thy youth, 
gore dare to raise the sterner voice of truth, 
% sk thine own heart: twill bid thee, boy, forbear ; 

For wedi 1 know,that virtue lingersthere. 


- 


e 


Ah! though miyself, by nature haughty, wild, © 


The pride of princes, and the boast of song.”!. 
- Such were thy fathers; thus preserve their name 5 < 
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Yes! I have mark’d thee many a passing day, 
But now new scenes invite me faraway; 
Yes! I have mark’d within that generous mind 
A soul, if well matured, to bless mankind, 


Whom IJndiscretion hail’d her favourite child ; 
Though every error stamps me for her own, * : 
And dooms my fall, I fain would fall alone ; ~ * 
ough my proud heart.no precept now can tame, 
I love the virtues which I cannot claim. 
’Tis not enough, with other sons ef power, 
To gleam the lambent meteor of an hour; 
To swell some peerage page in feeble pride, 
With long-drawn names that grace no page beside; 
Then share with titled crowds the common lot— 


a 


Tn life just gazed at, in the grave forgot ; : 

While nought divides thee from the vulgar dead, ¥ 

Except the dull cold stone that hides thy head, : 

The mouldering ’scutcheon, or the herald’s roll, - 
That well emblazon’d but neglected scroll, > 
Where lords, unhonour’d, in the tomb may find < 
One spot, to leave a worthless name behind. - 
There sleep, unnoticed as the gloomy vaults 

That veil their dust, their follies, and their faylts, © 

A race, with old armorial lists o’erspread, 2 


Tn records destined never to be read. : tg 


Fain would I view thee, with prophetic eyes, - 

Exalted more among the good and wise, 

A giorious and a long career pursue, » 

As first in rank, the first in talent too: , 

Spurn every vice, each little meanness shun; ¢ 

Not Fortune’s minion, but her noblest son. 
Tur to the annals of a former day ; 

Bright are the deeds thine eafier sires display. 
One, though a courtier, lived aman of worth, 

And call’d, proud boast! the British drama forth?® ~~ 

Another view, not Jess. renown’d for wit; . 

Alike for courts, and camps, or senates fit; 

Bold in the field, and favour’d by the Nine = < 

In every splendid part ordain’d to shine; % 

Far, far distinguish’d from the glittering throng, 


Not heir to titles only, but to fame. , ; 
The hour draws nigh, a few brief days will close, ts ‘ 

To me, this little scene of joys and woes; _ - 

Each knell of Time now warns me to resign Ye 

Shades where Hope, Peace, and Friendship all were mind? * 
Hope, that could vary like the rainbow’s hue, » . 


And gild their pinions as the moments: flew ; . mm 


2 aig 
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Peace, that réflection never frown’d away, 

By dreams of ill to cloud some future day; _ 

Friendship, whose trith let childhood only tells 

Alas; they love not long, who love so well 

To these adieu! nor let me linger o’er 

Scenes hail’d, as exiles hail their native shore, 

Receding slowly through the dark-blue deep, 

Beheld by eyes that mourn, yet cannot weep. 
Dorset, farewell! I willnot ask one part 

Of sad remembrance in so young a heart; 

The coming morrow frém thy youthful mind 


Will sweep my name, nor leave a trace behind. 


And yet, perhaps, in some maturer year, 
Since chance has thrown us in the self-same sphere, 
Since the same senate, nay, the same debate, 

May one day claim our suffrage for the state, 

We hence may meet, and pass each other by, 
With faint regard, or cold and distant eye. 

For me, in future, neither friend nor foe, 

A stranger to thyself, thy weal or woe, 
With,thee no more again J hope to trace 

The recollection of our €arly race ; 

No more, as once, in social hours rejoice, 

Or hear, unle§s in Crowds, thy well-known voice: 
Still, if the wishes of a heart untaught 

To veil those feelings which perchance it ought, 


If these—but let me cease the lenghthen’d strain,— 


Oh! if these wishes are not breathed in vain, 
The guardian seraph who directs thy fate 
Will leave thee glorious, as he found thee great.2 


GRANTA. A Meptry. 


Ox! could Le Sage’s®? demon’s gifts 
Be realized at my desire, 

This night my trenibling form he'd lift 
To place it on St. Mary’s spire. 


Then would, unroof’d, old Granta’s halls. 

Pedantic inmates full display ;_ ¥ 
Fellows who dream on lawii 01 eee 
The price of venal votes to 


* 
- Then would I view each ris 
Petty and Palmerston survey ; 
Who canvass there with all their might, 
Against the next elective day.2* 


€ 
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Lo! candidate and voters lie 
All lull’é in sleep, a goodly number : 
A race renown’d for piety, 
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Whose conscience won’t disturb their slumber. 


9, 
Lord H > indeed, may not demur; 
Fellows are es reflecting men: 
They know prefermeut can occur 
But very seldom,—now and then. 


They know the Chancellor has got 
Some pretty livings in disposal : 

Each hopes that one may be his lot, 
And therefore smiles on his proposal. 


Now frem the soporific scene 

I'll turn mine eye, as night grows later, 
To view, unheeded and unseen, 
_»The studious sons of Alma Mater. 


There, in apartments small and damp, 
The candidate for college prizes 
Sits poring by the midnight 
Goes late to bed, yet early rises. 


He surely well deserves to gain them, * 
With all the honours of his college, - 

Who, striving hardly to obtain them, 
Thus seeks tinprefitable knowledge: 


Who sacrifices hours of rest 

To scan precisely metres Attic; 
Or agitates his anxious breast 

In solving problems mathematic; 


Who reads false quantities in Seale, 

Or puzzles o’er the deep triangle ; 
Deprived of many a wholesome meal ; 

In barbarous Latin?’ doom’d to wrangle. 


Renouncing every pleasing page 
From authors of historic use 5 
ben a8 to the letter’d sage, 
C4 of the ~ gas 28 


j F recreations, 
ether the imprudent ; 


els shock the sight, 
When vice and infamy, combine, 
When drunkenness and ‘dice invite, 
As every sense is steep’d in wine. 
ar 25 
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Not so the methodistic crew, 

Who plans of reformation lay : > 
In humble attitade they sue, 

And for the sins of others pray: 


Forgetting that their pride of spirit, 

Their exultation in their trial, 
Detracts most largely from the menit 
a Of all their boasted self-denial. 


Tis morn :—from these I turn my sight. 
What scene is this which meets the eye? 

A numerous crowd, array’d in white,?9 
Across the green in numbers fly. 


Lotd rings in air the chapel bell; 
"Tis hush’d: what sounds are these I bn 2 
The organ’s soft celestial swell 
Rolls deeply on the listening ear. %, 
To this is join’d the sacred song, aie 
The royal minstrel’s hallow’d strain ; 
Though he who hears the music long 
Will never wish to hear again. 


Our choir would scarcely be excused, 
Even asa band of raw beginners; 
All mercy now must be refused 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 


If David when his toils were ended, 
Had heard these blockbeads'xing before him, 
To us his psalms had ne’er descended,— 
In furions mood he would have tore ’em, 


The luckless Israelites, when taken 
“By some inhuman tyrant’s order, 
Were ask’d to sing, by joy forsaken, 
On Babylonian river’s border. 


Oh! had they sung in notes like these, 
Inspired by stratagen or fear, 

They might have set their hearts at ease, 
The devil a soul had stay’d to rire 


But if I scribble longer now, 
The deuce.a soul will stay ‘to read: 

My pen is blunt, my ink islow; ~~ ‘ 
’Tis almost time to stop,. sie 


Therefore, farewell, old Gran’ ‘spires! 
No more, like Cleofas, I fly 

No more thy theme my muse spires ¢ $ 
The reader’s tired, and ony ls 
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ON A DISTANT VIEW OF THE VILLAGE AND 
SCHOOL OF HARROW ON THE HILL. 


onr eritos referat si Jupiter annos.—Vincrt, 
Ye scenes of ildhood; whose loved recollection 
Embitters present, compared with the past; 


Where science first dawn’d-on the powers of reflection, 
And friendships were form’d, too romantic to last :30 


Where fancy yet joys to retrace the resemblance > 


Of comrades, in friendship and mischief allied ; 
How welcome to me your ne’er fading remembrance, ° 
Which rests in the bosom, though hope is denied! 


Again I reyisit the hills whessWe'sportéd, 

- ‘Th ms where we swam, the fieids where we fought;3! 
The s where, loud warn’d by the bell, we resorted, 
" To r the precepts by pedagogues.taught. © 


Again I behold where for hotirs I have ponder’d, 
As reclining, at eve, on yon tombstone I lay ;32 

Or round the steep brow of the churchyard I wander’d, “ 
To catch the last gleam of the sun’s setting ray. 


I once more view the room, with spectators surrounded, 
Where, as Zanga,* I trod on Alonzo o’erthrown ; 

While to swell my young pride, such applauses resounded 
I fancied that Mossop*# himself was outshone. 


Or, as Lear, I pour’d forth the deep imprecation, 

By my daughters, of kingdom and reason deprived ; 
Till, fired by loud plaudits and self adulation, © 

I regarded myself as a Garrick revived.*> — 


Ye dreams of my boyhood, how much I regret you! 
Unfaded your memory dwells in my breast ; 

Though sad and deserted, I ne’er can forget you: 
Your pleasure may still be in fancy possest. 


To Ida full off may remembrance restore me, 
While fate shall the shades of the future unroll! 

Since darkness o’ershadows the prospect before me 
More dear is the beam of the past to my soul. 


But if, through the course of the years which aWait MCyy 
Some new scene of pleasure should open to view, 

I will say, while with rapturethe thought shall elate me, 

“Qh! such were the days which my infancy knew an 

oy 1806, 
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a TOM— =. *. 
Ou! did those eyes, instead of fire 


"With bright but mild affection 
Though they might kindle less 
Love, more than mo would | - 


For thou art form’d so heavenly fair, x 
Howe’er those orbs may wildly beam, ¢ 
» We must admire, but stil! despair; 
That fatal glance forbids esteem. 


* When Nature stamp’d thy beauteous birth, 
So much perfection in thee shone, 
She fear’d that, too divine for earth, 
The skies might claim thee for thei 
Lest angels might dispute. : »* 
She bade a secret lightning lurk 


Within those once c€lestial eyes. 


» Therefore, to guard her dearest 


bl These might the boldest sylph appal, 
Wheii gleaming with meridian blaze ; 
Thy beauty must enrapture all; 
But who can dare thine ardent gaze ? 


’Tis said that Berenice’s hair 
In stars adorns the vault of heaven ; 
But they would ne’er permit thee there, 
Thou wouldst so far outshine the seven. 


For did those eyes as planets roll, 
Thy sister lights would scarce appear: 
E’en suns, which systems now control, 
Would twinkle dimly through their sphere, a3 
1 


TO WOMAN. 


Woman ! experience might have told me 
That all must love thee who behold thee; 
Surely experience might have taught 
-Thy firmest promises are nought : 
v But,"placed in all thy charms before me, 
‘All I forget, but to adore thee. ° 
Oh memory! thou choicest blessing 
When join’d with hope, when still possessing 5 
But how much cursed by every lover 
* When hope is fled and passion’s over. 
Woman, that fair and fond deceiver, 
How pronipt are striplings to believe her! 
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‘How throbs the pulse when first we view 

The eye that rolls in glossy blue, 

Or spar ck, or mildty throws 

A beam ider hazel brows! 

How qui credit oath, | 

And hear-her piight the willing troth! 

Fondiy we hope ’twill last for aye, 

When lo! she changes in a day. 

This record will for ever stand, » 
“ Woman, thy vows are traced in sand.”’36 


TO M.S. G. ; 
Waen I dreamt that you love me, you'll surely forgive; 
not er to sleep; » 


_affection can live,— 
nd ayes me to weep. 


orphens! envelope my faculties fast, 

Shed o’er me your languor benign; » 

Should the dream of to-night but resemble thg last, - 
What rapture celestial is mine! 


They tell us that slumber, the sister of death, 
Mortalily’s emblem is given, 

To fate how I long to resign my frail breath, 
If tins be a foretaste of heaven ! 


Ah! frown not, sweet lady, unbend your soft brow, 
Nor deem me too happy in this; 

If I sin in my dream, I atone for it now, 
Thus doom’d but to gaze upon bliss. 


Though in visions, sweet lady, perhaps you may smile 
Oh! think not my penance deficient ! 

When dreams of your presence my slumbers beguile, 
To awake will be torture sufficient, 


a 
7 


‘ 


TO MARY, 
ON RECEIVING HER PICTURE.37 


Tuts faint resemblance of thy charms 
Though strong as mortal art could give, 

My constant heart of fear disarms, 
Revives my hopes, and bids me live, 


Here I can trace the locks of gold 
Which round thy suowy forehead wave, 

The cheeks which sprung from beauty’s mould, 
The lips which made me beauty’s slave. 
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Here I can trace—ah, no! that eye, : 
Whose azure floats in liquid fire, 
Must all the painter’s art defy, 7 
And bid him from the task retire. oo , 
Here I behold its beauteous hue; : 
But where’s the beam so sweetly straying, a 
Which gave a lustre to its blue, 
Like Luna o’er the ocean playing ? 


Sweet copy! far more dear to me, 
Lifeless, unfeeling as thou art, 
Than all the living forms could be, 
Save her who placed thee next my heart. 


She placed it, sad, with needless fear, an’ 
» Lest time might shake my wavering s - 


Unconscious that her image there.” ~S 
© 


Held every sense in fast control. 
. 


Through hours, through years, through time, "twill cheer; 
» My hope, in gloomy moments, raise ; 
In life’s last qgnflict ’twill appear, 

And meet my fond expiring gaze. 


LOVE’S LAST ADIEU. 


Tue roses of love glad the garden of life, 

Though nurtured ’mid weeds dropping pestilent dew, 
Till time crops the leaves with unmerciful knife, 

Or prunes them for ever, in love’s last adieu! 


In vain with endearments we soothe the sad heart, 
In vain do we vow for an age to be true ; 

The chance of an hour may command us to part, 
Or death disunite us in love’s last adieu 


Still Hope, breathing peace through the grief-swollen breast, 


Will whisper, “‘ Our meeting we yet may renew :” 
With this dream of deceit half our sorrow’s represt, 
Nor taste we the poison of love’s last adieu ! 


_ Oh! mark you yon pair: in the sunshine of youth 
Love twined round their childhood his flowers as they 
grew; 
They flourish awhile in the season of truth, 
Till chill’d by the winter of love’s last adieu! 


Sweet lady! why thus doth a tear steal its way 
Down a cheek which outrivals thy bosom in hue? 

Yet why do I ask ?—to distraction a prey, = 
Thy reason has perish’d with love’s last adieu! 


. 
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Oh! who is yon misanthrope, shunning mankind ? 
From cities to caves of the forest He flew: 


There, raving, he howls his complaint to the wind; 
The mountins reverberate loye’s last adieu! 

Now hate rules a heart which in love’s easy chains 
Once passion’s tumultuous blandishments knew ; 


Despair how inflames the dark tide of his veins ; 
He ponders in frenzy on love’s last adieu ! 


How he envies the wretch with a soul wrapt in steel ! 
His pleasures are scarce, yet his troubles are few, 
Who laughs at the pang that he never can feel, 
And dreads not the anguish of love’s last adieu! 


Youth flies, life decays, even hope is o’ercast ; 
No wore with love’s former devotion we sue: 
Hespreads his young wing, he retires with tht blast; 
The shroud of affection is love’s last adieu ! 


In this life of probation for rapture divine, ~ 
Astrea declares that some penance is due ;_ 

From him who has worshipp’d at love’s gentle shrine 
The atonement is ample in love’s last adieu! - 


Who kneels to the god, on his altar of light 
Must myrtle and cypress alternately strew: 
His myrtle, an emblem of purest delight; 
His cypress, the garland of love’s last adieu! 


bal 


2 DAMATAS. 


In law an infant,38 and in years a boy, 
In mind a slave to every vicious joy; 
From every sense of shame and virtue wean’d ; 
In lies an adept, in deceit a fiend ; 
Versed in hypocrisy, while yet a child; 
Fickle as wind, of inclinations wild; * $ 
‘Woman his dupe, his heedless friend a tool ; 
Old in the world, though scarcely broke from schoo: 
Dametas ran through all the maze of sin, 
And found the goal when others just begin: 
Even still conflicting passions shake his soul,” , 
And bid him drain the dregs of pleasure’s bowl ; 
But, pall’d with vice, he breaks his former chain, 
And what was once his bliss appears his bane. 

. * 
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TO MARION. 


Marron!’ why that pensive’brow? 

What disgust to life. hast thou? J €5 

Change that discontented air ; 

Frowns become not one'so fair. 

’Tis not love distuibs thy rest, 

Love's a stranger to thy breast ; 

He in dimpling smiles appears, 

Or mourns in sweetly timid tears, 

Or bends the languid eyelid down, 

But shuns the cold forbidding frowh. 

Then resume thy former fire, 

Some will love, and all admire ; x 

While that icy aspect chill us, 

Nought but cool indifference thrills us. 

Wouldst thou wandering hearts beguile, 

Smile at least, or seem to smile. 

Eyes like thine were never meant 

To hide their orbs in dark restraint; 

Spite of all thou fain wouldst say, « 

Sull in truant beams they play. 

Thy lips—but here my modest Muse 

Her impulse chaste must needs refuse: 

She blushes, curt’sies, frowns—in short she 

Dreads lest the subject should transport me; 

And flying off in search of reason, 

Brings prudence back in proper season. 

All L shall therefore say (whate’er 

I think, is neither here nor there) 

Is, such lips, of looks endearing, 

Were form’d for better things than sneering : 

Of soothing compliments divested, ; 

Advice at least disinterested; — 

Such is my artless song to thee, 

From all the flow of flattery free; 

Counsel like mine is as a brother’s 

My heart is giyen to some others ; 

Tha o say, unskill’d by cozen, 

It shares itself among a dozen. 

Marion, adieu! oh, pr’ythee slight not 

This warning though it may delight not; 

And, est my precepts be displeasing 

To those who think remonstrance teasing, 

At once Ill tell thee our opinion 

Concerning woman’s soft dominion : 

Howe’er we gaze with admiration 

On eyes of blue or lips carnation, 

Howe’er the flowing locks attract us, 

Howe’er these beauties may distract us, 
<%- 
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Stil fickle, we are prone to rove, 
These cannot fix our souls to love’ 
It is not too severe a stricture _ 

To Say;they form a pretty picture; 
But would’st thou see the secret chain 
Which binds us in your humble truiu, 
To hail you queen of all création, 
Know, in a word, ’tis ANIMATION. 


OSCA OF ALVA. 
| A TALE, 


How sweetly shines through azure skies 
The lamp of heaven on Lora’s shore; 


. Where Alva’s hoary turrets rise, 


And hear the din of arms no more. 


But often has yon rolling moon 
On Alva’s casques of silver play’d ; 
And view’d,at midnight’s silent noon, 
Her chiefs in gleaming mail array’ds 


And on the crimson’d rocks beneath, 
Which scrowl o’er ocean’s sullen flow 

Pale in the scatter’d ranks of death, 
She saw the gasping, warrior low: 


While many 4n eye which ne’er again 
Could mark the rising orb of day, a 

Turn’d feebly from the gory plain, > 
Beheld in death her fading ray. r 


Once to those eyes the lamp of Love, 
They blest her dear propiticus light; 
But now she glimmer’d from above, 
A sad, funereal torch of night 4 


Faded is* Alva’s noble race, 

And gray her towers are seen afar ; - 
No more her heroes urge the chase, 

Or roll the crimson tide of war 


But who was last of Alva’s clan? 
Why grows the moss on Alva’s stone? 4a 


- 


Her towers resound no steps of man, 
They echo to the gale alone, 


And when that gale is fierce and high,“ 
A sound is heard in yonder hall; 

It rises hoarsely through the s 
And vibrates o’er the moulderin g wall, 
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Yes, when the ebbing tempest sighs, 
It shakes the shield of Oscar brave ; 

But there no more his banners rise, . 
No more his plumes of sable wave. | ~~ 


Fair sholle the sun on Oscar’s birth, 
“When Angus hail’d his eldest born ; 
The vassals round their chieftain’s hearth 
rowd to applaud the happy morn. 


They feast upon the mountain deer, 
The pibroch raistd its piercing note: 
To gladden more their highland cheer, 
’ The strains in martial numbers“loat 


And they who heard the war-notes wild, 
Hoped that one day the pibroch’s strain 

Should play before the hero’s child, ~ 
While he should lead the tartan train. 


Another year is quickly past, 
And Angus hails another son ; 

His natal day is like the last, bd 
Nor soon the jocund feast was done. ‘ 


Taught by their sire to bend the bow, 
On Alva’s dusky hills of wind, 

The boys in childhood chased the roe, 
And left their hounds insspeed behind. 


But ere their years of youth are o’er, 
They mingle im the ranks ef war ; 

They lightly wheel the bright claymore, 
And send the whistling arrow far. e 


Dark was the flow of QOscar’s hair 
Wildly it stream’d along the gale; 

But Allan’s locks were bright and fair, 
And pensive seem’d his cheek, and pale.» 


But Oscar own’d a hero’s soul, s. 

His dark eyeShone through beams of truth: 
Allan had early learn’d control, 

And smooth his words had been from youth, 


Both, both were brave: the’Saxon spear © 
Was stiiver’ oft beneath their'steel ; 

And Oscar’s tosom scorn’d to fear, 
But ‘Oscar’s bosom knew to {eel ; 


‘While Allan’s soul belied his form, 
Unworthy with such charms to dwell: 
Keen as the lightning of the storm, 
On foes his deadly vengeance fell, « 4 
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From high Southannon’s distant tower 
Asriyed a yourg and noble dame; 

With Kenneth’s lands to form her dower, 
Glenalyon’s blue-eyed daughter came; - 


And Oscar claim’d the beauteous bride, 
And Augus on his Oscag smiled; 

It soothed the father’s feudal pride 
Thus to obtain Glenalvon’s child. 
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Hark to the pibroch’s pleasing note! . 
Hark to the swelling nuptiaksong ! 

In joyous strains the voices float, 
And still the @oral peal prolong. . 


See how the heroes’ blood-red plumes 
Assembled wawe in Alva’s hall; 

Each youth his,varied plaid assumes, 
Attending on their chieftain’s call. 


It is not war their aid demands, 
The pibroch plays the song of peace; 
To Oscar’s nuptials throng the bands, 
Nor yet the sounds of Pleasure cease, 


But where is Oscar? sure ‘tis late: 
Is this a bridegroom’s ardent flame ? 
While thronging guests and ladies wait, 
Nor Oscar nor his brother came. 


At length young Allan join’d the bride: 
“ Why comes not Oscar,’’ Angus said + 
“Ts he not here?” the youth replied ; 
ae With me he royed not o’er the glades ~ 


“ Perchance forgetful of the day, _ 

’Tis his to chase the bounding roe; = » 
Or ocean’s waves prolong his stay ; 

Yet Oscar’s bark is seldom slow.’’ a6 


“ Oh, no !’”’ the anguish’d sire rejoin’d, . 
bs “ Nor cliase, nor wave my b elay; 
~ Would he to Mora seem unkind ; 
Would ought to her impede his way ? 


“Oh, search, ye chiefs! oh, seareh around! 
Allan, with these through Alva fly? — 
Till Oscar, till my son is foundy® +» 


Haste, haste, nor dare attempt reply.” : 


Allis confusion—through the vale 
The name of Oscar hoarsely rings, * 
It rises on the muffouring gale, 
Till night expands her dusky wings: ‘ 
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It breaks the stillness of the night, as 

But echoes through her shades in vain; » 
It sounds through morning’s misty light, 

But Oscar comes not o’er the plain. 


Three days, three sleepless nights, the Chief 
For Oscar search’d each mountain cave; 
Then hope is lost; in boundless grief, 
His locks in gray-torn ringlets wave. 


“ Oscar ! my son !—thou God of Heaven 
Restore the prop of sinking age ! 

Or if that hope no more is given, *. 
Yield his assassin to my rage. 


“ Yes, on some desert rocky shore 
My Oscar’s whiten’d bones must lie; 
Then grant, thou God! I ask no more, 
With him his frantié sire may die! 


“ Yet he may live,—away, despair ! 
Be calm, my soul! he yet may live; 

T’arraign my fate, my yoice forbear! 
O God! my impious prayer forgive. 


« What, if he live for me no more, 
I sink forgotten in the dust, 
The hope of Alva’s age is o’er ; 
Alas! can pangs like these be just ?”” 


Thus did the hapless parent mourn, 

Till Time, which soothes severest woe 
Had bade serenity return, 

And made the tear-drop cease to flow. 


For still some latent hope survived * 
That Oscar might once more appear; 

His hope now droop’d and now revived, 
Till’Time had told a tedious year. * 


Days roll’d along, the orb of light 
Again had rufi his destined race ; 

No Oscar bless’d his father’s sight, 
And sorrow left a fainter trace. 


For youthful Allan still remain’d, 
And now his father’s only joy: 
And. Mora’s heart was quickly gain’d, 
For beauty crown’d the fair-hair’d boy. 
She thought that Oscar low was laid, 
And Allan’s face was wondrous fair; 
If Oscar lived, some other mail 
Had claim’d his faithless bosom’s care. 


ni 
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And Angus said, if one year more 
In fruitless hope was pass’d-away, 
His fondest scruples should be o’er, ~ 
And he would name their nuptial day. 


Slow roli’A the moons, but blest at last 
Arrived the dearly destined morn; 
The year of anxious trembling past, 
What smiles the lovers’ cheeks adorn! : 


Hark to the pibroch’s pleasing note! 
Hark to the swelling nuptial song ! 
In joyous strains the voices float, 
And still the choral peal prolong. | 


Again the cian, in festive crowd, - 
Throng tarongh the gate of Alva's hall; 
The sounds of mirth re-echo loud, 
And all their former joy fécall. 


But who is he, whose darken’d brow 
Glooms in the midst of general»mirth ? 
Before His eyes’ far fiercer Blow 
The blue fiames curdle o’er the hearth. 


Dark is the robe which wraps his form, 
And’ tail his plume of gory red; . 
His voice is like the rising storm, 
But light and trackless is his tread. 


’Tis noon of night, the pledge goes round, » 
The bridegroom’s health is deeply quaff’d': 


With shouts the vaulted roofs resound, 
And all combine to hail the draught. 
4 


Sudden the stranger-chief arose, 
"And all the clamorous crowd are hush’d; 
And Angus’ cheek with wonder glows, , 

And Mora’s tender bosom blush’d. 


“« Old#man !’’ he cried, “this pledge is done; 


* ‘Thou saw’st ’twas duly drank by me 
It hail’d the nuptials of thy son:” 
“Now will I claim a pledge from thee, 


«“ While all around is mirth and joy, 
To bless thy Allan’s happy lot, 

Say, hadst thou ne’er another boy? — 
Say, why should Oscar be forgot ?”” 


s Alas!” the hapless sire replied, 
The big tear starting as he spoke, 
«“ When Oscar left my hall,or died, 
This aged heart was almost broke. 
26 
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> 
» “Thrice has the earth revolved her course —_ 
Since Oscar’s form has bless’d my eighty ; 
And Allan is my last resource, b 
Since martial Oscar’s death or flight.” 


“Tis well,” replied the stranger stern, 
And fiercely flash’d his rolling eye: 

“Thy Oscar’s fate I fain would learn; 
Perhaps the hero did not die. 


“ Perchance, if those whom most he loved 
Would call, thy Oscar might return; 
Perchance the chief has only roved; 
For him thy beltane yet may burn.#? 


‘Fill high the bowl the table round, 
We will not claim the pledge by stealth 
With wine let every cup be crown’d; 
Pledge me departed Qscar’s health.” 


“ With all my soul,” old Angustsaid, 
And fill’d his goblet to the brim ; 

“ Here’s to my boy! alive or dead, - 
I ne’er shall find a son like him.” 


“ Bravely, oJd man, this health has sped; 

But why does Allan trembling stand ? « 
Come, drink remembrance of the dead, 

And raise thy cup with firmer hand.” © 


The crimson glow of Allan’s face 
Was tirn’d at once to ghastly hue; 

The drops of death each other chase 
Adown in agonizing dew. 


Thrice did he raise the goblet high, 
And thrice his lips refused to taste ; 

For thrice he caught the stranger’s eye 
On his with deadly fury placed. 


“ And is it thus a brother hails ; 
A brother’s fond remembrance here ? +. 
If thus affection’s strength prevails, ; 
What might we not expect from fear ?” 


Roused by the sneer, he raised the bowl, 
“Would Oscar now could share our mirth f”? 

Internal fear appall’d his soul ; ' 
He said, and dash’d the cup to earth. 


“Tis he! I hear my murderer’s voice!” 
Loud shrieks a darkly gleaming form, * 

“A murderer’s voice !””. the rdof replies, 
And deeply swells the bursting storia, = 
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The tapers wink, the chieftains shrink, 
The stranger’s gone,—amidst the crew 
A form was seen ‘in tartan green, 
And tall the shade terrifie grew. 


His waist was bound with a broad belt round, 
His plume of sable stream’d on high; 

But his breast was bare, with the red wounds there 
And fix'd was the glare of his glassy eye. 


And thrice he smiled, with his eye so wild, 
On Angus bending low the knee; 

And thrice he frown’d on a chief on the ground, 
Whom shivering crowds with horror see. 


The bolts loud roll, from pole to pole, 
The thunders through the welkin ring, 

And the gleaming form, through the mist of the storm, 
Was borne on high by the whirlwind’s wing. 


Cold was the feast’ tke revel ceased, 
Whae lies upon the stony figor? 
Oblivion press’d old Angus’ breast, 
At length his life-pulse throbs once more. 


“ Away, away! let the leech essay 
To pour the light on Allan’s eyes:’”” 

His sand is done,—his race is run; 
Ob! never more shall Allan rise 


But Oséar’s breast is cold as clay, 
His locks are lifted by the gale: 
And Allan’s barbed arrow lay 
With him in dark Glentanar’s vale. 


And whence the dreadful ‘stranger came, 
Or who, no mortal wight can tell; 

But nv one doubts the form of flame, 
For Alva’s sons knew Oscar well. 


Anfbition nerved young Allan’s hand, 
Exalting demons wing’d his dart; 
While Envy waved her burning brand, 
And pour’d her venom round his heart. 
Swift is the shaft from Allan’s bow; 
Whosé streaming life-blood stains his side? 
Dark Oscar’s sable crest is low, 
The dart has drunk:his vital tide. 
And Mora’s eye could Allan move, 
She badé his wounded pride rebel; 
Alas !. that eyes whichbeam’d with love 
* — Should urge the so deeds of heil. 
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Lo! seest thou not a lonely tomb $ 
Which rises o’er a warrior dead ? 
It glimmers through the twilight gloom eo 
Oh! that is Allan’s nuptial bed. 


Far, distant far, the noble grave 

Which held his clan’s great ashes stood ; 
And o’er his corse no banners wave, 
. For they were stain’d with kindred blood 


What minstrel grey, what hoary bard, 

Shall Allen’s deeds on harp-strings raise? 
The song is glory’s chief reward, 

But who,can strike a inexderet’s praise ? 


Unstrung, untouch’d, the harp must stand, 
No minstrel dare the theme awake ; 
Guilt would benumb his palsied hand, 
His harp in shuddering chords would break. 


“No lyre of fame, no hallow’ Prerse, 
Shall sound his glories high in air: 
A dying father’s bitter eurse, 
A brother’s death-groan echoes there. 


THE EPISODE OF NISUS AND EURYALUS, 


AMPARAPHRASE FROM THE S2NEID, LIB. IX. 


Nisvs, the guardian of the portal, stood, 
Eager to gild his arms with hostile blood; 
Well skill’d in fight the quivering lance to wield, 
Or pour his arrows through th’ embattled field : 
‘From Ida torn, he left his sylvan cave, * 
And sought a foreign home, a distant grave. 
To watch the movements of the Daunian host, ~ 
With him Euryalus sustains the post ; 
* No lovelier mien adorn’d the ranks of Troy, 
And beardless bloom yet graced the gallant boy 
Though few the seasons of his youthful life, « — 
As yet a novice in the martial strife, . 
’Twas his, with beauty valour’s gifts to share— 
A soul heroic, as his form was fair : 
These burn with one pure flame of generous love ; 
In peace, in war, united still they move ; 
Friendship and glory form their joint reward ; 
And now combined they hold their nightly guard. 


“ What god,” exclaim’d the first, ‘ instils this fire ? 
Or, in itself a god, what great desire? > 
My labouring soul, with awious thought oppress’d, 
Abhors this station of oa pleitgs rest; 
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The love of fame with this can ill accord, 

Be’t mine to seek for glory with my sword. 

Seest thou yon camp, with torches twinkling dim, 
Where drunken slumbers wrap each Jazy limb ? 
Where confidence and ease the watch disdain, 
And drowsy Silence holds her sable reign ? 

Then hear my thought :—In deep and sullen grief 
Our troops and leaders mourn their absent chief: 
Now could the gifts and promised prize be thine 
(The deed, the danger, and the fame be mine), 
Were this decreed, beneath yon rising mound, 
Methinks, an easy path perchance were found ! 
Which past, I speed my way to Pallas’ walls, 

And lead Aineas from Evander’s halls.” 


With equal ardour fired, and warlike joy, 
His glowing friend address’d the Dardan boy ;— 
“« These deeds, my Nisus, shalt thou dare alone? 
Must all the fame, thg peril, be thine own? 
Am I by thee despised, and left afar, 
As one unfit to share the toils of war? 
Not thus his son the great-Opheltes tanght ; 
Not thus my sire in Argive combats fought; 
Not thus, when Ilion fell by heavenly hate, 
I track’d Aineas through the walks of fate: 
Thou know’st my deeds, my breast devoid of fear, 
And hostile life-drops dim my gory. spear. @ 
Here is a soul with hope immortal burns, 
And life, ignoble life, for glory spurns. 
Fame, fame is cheaply earn’d by fleeting breath : 
The price of honour is the sleep of death.” 


Then Nisus,—“ Calm thy bosom’s fond alarms, 
Thy heart beats fiercely to the din of arms. 
More dear thy worth and valour than my own, 

I swear by him who fills Olympus’ throne! 
So may I triumph, as I speak the truth, 
And clasp again the comrade of my youth! 
But should f fall,—and he who dares advance 
Through hostile legions must abide by chance,— 
If some Rutulian arm, with adverse blow, 
Should lay the friend who ever loved thee low, 
Live thou, such beauties I would fain preserve. 
Thy budding years a lengthen’d term deserve. 
When humbled in the dust, let some one be, 
Whose gentle eyes will shed-one tear for me ; 
Whose manly arm may snatch ine back by force, 
Or wealth redeem from foes my captive corse ; 
Oz, if my destiny these last deny, 
If the in spoiler’s power my ashes lie, 
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Thy pious care may raise a simple tomb, 

To mark thy love, and signalize my doom. 

Why should thy doting wretched mother weep- 
Her only boy, reclined in endless sleep ? 

Who, for thy sake, the tempest’s fury dared, 
Who, for thy sake, war’s deadly peril shared ; 
Who braved what woman never braved betore, 
And left her native for the Latian shore.” 

“In vain you damp the ardour of my soul,” 
Replied Euryalus ; “‘it scorns control! 

Hence, let us haste !’’—their brother guards arose 
Roused by their call, nor court again repose ; 
The pair, buoy’d up on Hope’s exulting wing, 
Their stations leave, and speed to seek the king. 


Now o’er the earth a solemn stillness ran, 
And luli’d alike the cares of brute and man; 
Save where the Dardan leaders nightly hold 
Alternate converse, and their plans unfold. 
On one great point the pce are agjeed, 

An instant mersage to their prince decreed ; 
Each lean’d upon the lance he well could wield, 
And poised with easy arm his ancient shield; 
When Nisus and his friend their leave request 
To offer something to their high behest. 

With auxious tremors, yet unawed by fear, 

The faithful pair befgre the throne appear : 
lulus greets them; at his kind command, 

The elder first address’d the hoary band. 


“ With patience” (thus Hyrtacides began) _- 
“ Attend, nor judge from youth our humble plan. 
Where yonder beacons half expiring beam, 
Our slumbering foes of future conquest dream, 
Nor heed that we a secret path have traced, 
Between the ocean and the portal placed, 
Beneath the covert of the blackening smoke, ~ 
Whose shade securely our design will cloak ! 
If you, ye chiefs, and fortune will allow, 
We'll bend our course to yonder mountain’s brow, 
Were Pallas’ walls at distance meet the sight, 
Seen o’er the glade, when not obscured by night: 
Then shall Aineas in his pride return, 
While hostile matrons raise their offspring’su In; 
And Latian spoils and purpled heaps of dead 
Shall mark the havoc of our hero’s tread. 
Such is our purpose, not' unknown the wa; ; 
Where yonder torrent’s devious waters stray, 
Oft have we seen, when hunting by the stream, 
The distant spires ubove the valleys gleam.” 
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Mature in years, for sober wisdom famed, 
Moved by the speech, Alethes here exclaim’d,— 
“Ye parent gods! who rule the fate of Troy, 
Still dwells the Dardan spirit in the boy ; 

When minds‘like these in striplings thus ye raise, 
Yours is the godlike act, be yours ihe praise ; 

In gallant youth, my fainting hopes revive, 

And Ilion’s wonted glories still survive.” 

Then in his warm embrace the boys he press’d, 
And, quivering, strain’d them to his aged breast ; 
With tears the burning cheek of each bedew’d, 
And, sobbing, thus his first discourse renew’d : 

“ What gift, my countrymen, what martial prize 
Can we bestow, which you may not despise? 
Our deities the first best boon have given— 
Internal virtues are the gift of Heaven. 

What poor rewards can bless your deeds on earth 
Doubtless await such young, exalted worth. 
ineas and Ascanius shall combine 

To yield applause far, far surpassing zine.” 

Julus then :—* By all the powers above ! 

By those Penates who my country love! 

- By hoary Vesta’s sacred fane, I swear, 

My hopes are all in you, ye generous pair! 
Restore my father to my grateful sight, 

And all my sorrows yield to one delight, 

Nisus ! two silver goblets thine own, 

Saved from Arisba’s stately"domes o ’erthrOwn! 
My sire secured them on that fatal day, 

Nor left such bowls an Argive robber’s prey: 
Two massy tripods, also, shall be thine; 

Two talents polish’d from the glittering mine; 
An ancient cup, which Tyrian Vido gave, 

While yet our vessels press’d the Punic wave: 
But when the hostile chiefs at length bow down, 
When great Aineas wears Hesperia’s crown, 

The casque, the buckler, and the fiery steed _ 
Which Turnus guides with more than mortal speed, 
Are thine; no envious lot shall then be cast, 

I pledge my word, irrevocably past : 

Nay more, twelve slaves, and twice six captive dames, 
To soothe thy softer hours with amorous flames, 
And all the realms which now the Latins sway 
The labours of to-night shall well repay. 

But thou, my generous youth, whose tender years 
Are near my own, whose worth my heart reveres, 
Henceforth affection, sweetly thus begun, 

Shall join our bosoms and our souls in one 
Without thy aid, no glory shall be mine; 
Without thy dear advice, no great design; 
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Alike through life esteem’d, thou godlike boy, 
In war my bulwark, and in peace my joy.” 

To him Euryalus :—* No day shall shame 
The rising glories whieh from this | claim. 
Fortune may favour, or the skies may froin 
But valour, spite of fate, obtains renown. 


. Yet, ere from hence our eager steps depart, 


One boon I beg, the nearest to my heart: . © 

My mother, sprung from Priam’s royal line, 

Like thine ennobled, hardly less divine, . ~ 

Nor Troy nor king Acestes’ realms restrain 

Her feeble age from dangers of the main; 

Alone she came, all selfish fears above, 

A bright example of maternal love. 

Unknown the secret enterprise I brave, 

Lest grief should bend my parent to the grave; 
From this alone no fond adiews I seek, 

No fainting mother’s lips have press’d my cheeks. _ 
By gloomy night and thy right hand I vow > 
Her parting tears would shake my purpose now: 
Do thou, my prince, her failing age sustain, 

In thee her much-loved child may live again ; 

Her dying hours with pious conduct bless, 

Assist her wants, relieve her fond distress : 

So dear a hope must all my soul inflame, 

To rise in glory, or to fall in fame.” 

Struck with a filial care sqgeeply felt, 

In tears at once the Trojan warriors melt. 

Faster than all, Iulus’ eyes o’erflow ; 

Such love was his, and such had been his woe. 

“ All thou hast ask’d, receive,’ the prince replied, 
“ Nor this alone, but many a gift beside. 

To cheer thy mother’s years shall be my aim, ™ 
Creusa’s‘! style but wanting to the dame. 

Fortune an adverse wayward course may run, 

But bless’d thy mother in so dear a son. 

Now, by my life !—my sire’s most sacred oath— 
To thee I pledge my full, my firmest troth, 

All the rewards which once to thee were vow'd, 

If thou shouldst fall, on her shall be bestow’d.’’ 
Thus aM the, weeping prince, then forth to view 
A gleaming falchion from the sheath he drew ; 
Lycaon’s utmost skill had graced the steel, 

For friends to envy and for foes to feel : 

A tawny hide, the Moorish lion’s spoil, 

Slain ’midst the forest, in the hunter’s toil, 
Mnestheus to guard the elder youth bestows, 

And old Alethes’ casque defends his brows. 
Arm’d, thence they go, while all th’assembled train, 
To aid their cause, implore tye gods in vain. 


_ 


' Through sleeping foes 
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More than a boy, in wisdom and in grace, 
Tulus holds amidst the chiefs his place : 
His prayers he sends; but what ean prayers avail, 
Lost in the murmurs of the sighing gale. 

The trench is pass’d, and, favour’d.by the night, 

they wheel their wary flight. 

When shall the sieep of many a foe be o’er ? 
Alas! some slumber who shall wake no more! 
Chariots and bridles, mix’d with arms, are seen; 
And flowing flasks, scatter’d troops between . 
Bacchus ars t the camp combine ; 
A mingled chaos this of war and wine, 
“« Now,” cries the first, “‘ for deeds of blood prepare, 
With me the conquest and the Jabour share: 
Here lies our path ; lest an d arise, 
Watch thou, while many a ing chieftain’ dies 
I'll carye our passage throu: e heedless foe, 
And @ear thy road with many a deadly blow.” 
His whispering accents then the youth repress’d, 
And pierced proud Rha through his panting breasts 
Stretch’d at his ease, th’ utious king reposed; 
Debauch, and not fatigue, hiseyes had closed; « 
To Turnus dear, a prophet and a prince, 
His omens more than augur’s skill evince: 
But he, who thus foretoid the fate of all, 
Could not avert his own untimely ian. 
Next Remus’ armour-bearer, hapless, fell, 
And three unhappy slaves the carnage swell; 
The charioteer along his courser’s sides . e 
Expires, the steel his sever’d neck divides ; 
And, last, his lord is mumber’d with the dead: 
Bounding convulsive, flies the gasping head ; 
From the swoll’n veins the blackening torrents pour; 
Stain’d is the couch and earth’ with clotting gore. 


‘ 
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. Young Lamyrus and Lamus next expire, 


And gay Serranus, fill’d with youthful fire ; 

Half the long night -in childishegames was pass’d ; 

Lull’d by the potent grape, he slept at last : . 
Ah! happier far had he the morn suryey’d, cael * 
And till Aurora’s dawn his skill display’d. .- 


In slaughter’d fold, the keepers lost in sleep, 
His hungry fangs a lion thus may steep ; 
’Mid the sad flock at.dead of night he prowls, 
‘With murder glutted, and in carnage rolls: _ 
Insatiate still, ugh teeming herds he roams}; . 
In seas of gore the lordly tyrant foams. 


Nor less the other’s deadly vengeance came, 


x But falls on feeble crowds without a name ; 
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His wound unconsdiotaFadus scarce can feel, 
Yet wakeful Rhesus sees the threatening steel ; 
His coward breast behind a jar he hides, 

And vainly in the weak defence confides ; 

Full in his heaft, the falchion search’d his veins, 


The reeking weapon bears al te stains; * 
Through Wine and blood, commingling as they flow, 
One feeble spirit seeks the shades below. a 


Now where Messapus dwelt they bend their way, ~ 
Whose fires emit a faint and. ing : 
There, unconfined, behold e ing 
Unwatch’d, unheeded, on the herbage feed: 

Brave Nisus here arrests his comrade’s arm, 

Too flush’d with carnage, and with conquest warm: 
** Hence let us haste, angerous path is pass’d; 
Full foes enough to have breathed their last: 
Soon will the day those eastern clouds adorn 5. 
Now let us speed, nor'tempt the rising morn.""9 


ae silver arms, with yarious art emboss’d, 
at bowls and mantles nfusion toss’d, 
They Jeave regardless ! yet one glittering prize 
Attracts the younger hero’s wandering eyes 

The gilded harness Rhamnes’ coursers felt, 

The gems which stud the monarch’s golden belt: 
This from the pallid corse was quickly torn, 
Once by a line of former chieftains worn. 

Th’ exuiting boy the aticdeg Sindle wears, 
Messapus’ helm his head in triumph bears; 

Then from the tents their cautious steps they bend, 
To seek the vale where safer paths extend. . 


Just at this hour, a band of Latian horse 
To Turnus’ camp pursue their destined course: 
While the slow foot their tardy march delay, 
The knights impatient, spur along the way : 
Three hundred mail-clad men, by Volscens led, 
To Turnus with their master’s promise sped: 
Now they approach the trench, and view the walls, ~ 

on the left, a light reflection falls; .~ 
lunder’d helmet, through the wani ght, 

ads forth a silver radiance, glancing bright. 
Volscens with question loud the pair alarms :— 
“ Stand, stragglers ! stand! why early thus in arms? 
From whence, to whom ?”—He' meets with no replys, 
Trusting the cove the night, they fly : < 
The thicket’s de ith hurried. hey tread, & 
While round the wood the hostile squadron spread. 


With brakes entangled, scarce a path between, 
Dreary and dark appears the sylvan scene: 


Tt 
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Euryaius his heayy spoils imp 
The boughs and‘Wwinding turns his steps misleads 

ut Nisus scours along the forest’s maze 
To where Latinus’ steeds in safety: graze, 
ay backward o’er the plain his eyes-extend, 

On every,side they seek his.absent frien@® 
“O God® my boy,” hel@ries, “‘ of me bereft, 
In what impending ; art thou left!” 
Listening he runs—above the waving trees, 

2eS SW the passing breeze ; 


The sound elates, the sight his hopes destroys; 

The hapless boy a ruffian train surround, 

While lengthening shades way confound; 
Him with loud shouts the fu sights pursue, 
Struggling in vain, a captive to the crew. 4 
What his friend ’gainst thronging numbers dare? 
Ah! must he rush, his comrade’s fate to share?” 
What force, what aid, Ww. atagem essay, 

Back to redeem the Lati iler’s prey ? 

His life a votive ransom nobly give, 

Or die with him for whom he wished to live ? ry 
Poising with strength his lifted lance on high, © © 
On Luna’s orb he cast his frenzied eye :— 

«« Goddess serene, transcending every star! — 

Queen of the sky, whose beams are seen afar ! 

By night heaven owns thy sway, by day the grove, 
When, as chaste Dian, here*thou deign’st to rove 5 

If e’er myself, or sire, have sought to grace” 


Thine altars with the produce of the chase, - 

‘Speed, speed my dart to pi on vaunting crowd, 

To free my friend, and scattér far the proud.” 
Thus having said, the hissing he flung; 


Through parted shade S ages the hurtling weapon mes ps 
The thirsty point in Sulmo’s entrails lay, 

Transfix’d his heart, and stretch’d his on the clay : _ 
He sobs, he dies, —1 e troop in wild 


amaze, 
Unconscit Seated the death, with horror g 
While p: y stare, through Tagu s’ temples ri _* 
A second shaft with equal force is Pitsiven. v. F 


Fierce Volscens rolls around his lowering eyes ~ 
Veil’d by the night, secure the Trojan lies. 
Burning with wrath, he view’d his soldiers fall : 
“Thou youth aecurst, thy life shail pay for all!” 
Quick from | this flamin glaly 

And, raging, on the boy defencel ess flew. 

Nisus no more the blacke shade conceals, 
Forth, forth he starts, aedalt his love rages ‘ 
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-Aghast, confused, his fears to madnesstrise, 


- 


And pour these we, hc shrieking as he-flies: 

“ Me, me,—your venge hori on me alone: , 
Here sheathe the steel, my blood is all your own, 
Ye starry sphgges! thou conscious Heaven! attest! 
He could not—durst not—lotethe guile confest! 
AL, a.] was mine,—his carly fate suspend ; 

He oniy loved too well his hapless friend: _ : 
Spare, spare, ye chiefs! from him your rage remove 


His fault was friendship, all hiserime was love.” ~~ 
He pyay’d in vain; the irk a’ s ee » 
Pierced the fair side, the snowy bosom ; 

Lowly to earth inclines his plume-cla ae 

And sanguine torrents mantle o’er timheser ' 

As some young rose, whose blossom scents the air, 
Languid in death, saphena the share ; 

Or crimson poppy, si with the shower, 
Declining gently, falls a fading flower; a 


Thus, sweetly drooping, bends his lovely head, 
And lingering beauty hovers ronud the dead. 


But fiery Nisus stems thé battle’s tide, 
Revenge his leader, and despair his guide; 
Volscens he seeks ainidst the gathering host, 
Volscens must soon appease his comrade’s ghost ; 
Steel, flashing, pours on steel, foe crowds on foe; - 
Rage nerves his arm, fate gleams in every blow ; 
In vain beneath unnumber’d wounds he bleeds, 
Nor wounds, nor death, distracted Nisus heeds ; 
In viewless cireles wheel’d, his falchion flies, 
Nor quits the hero’s grasp till Volscens dies ; 
Deep in his throat its end the weapon found, 
The tyrant’s soul fled groaning through the wound. 
Thus Nisus all his fond affection proved— 
Dying, revenged the fate of him he loved; 
Then on his bosom sought his wonted place, 
And death was heavenly in his fri¢hd’s embrace. 
Celestial pair! if aught my verse can claim, 
Wafted on Time’s broad pinion, yours is fame! 


Ages on ages shall your fate admire, me 
Re tare day shall see your names expire, < 


stands the Capitol, immortal dome ! 
And vanquish’d millions hail their empress, Rome! 
; 


TRANSLATION FROM THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. 


The breast where love was wont to 
What mind cart stem the'stormy surge 
Which rolls the tide of human woe ? 


tee, 


- 


WueEn fierce conflicting passions urge Pe 
glow, 


ve ae... 


od : * q 
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The hope of praise, the dread of shame. 


Can rouse the tortured breast nO meres - 


The wild desire, the guilty flame, 
Absorbs each wish it felt before. — 


But if affection gently thrills 

The soul by purer dreams possest, 
The pleasing balm of mortal ills 

In love can soothe the aching breast: 
If thus thou comest in disguise, 


Fair s! from thy native heaven, 
What h nfeeling would despise - 
The s boon the gods have given! 


But never from thy golden bow ~ 
May I beneath the shaft Grice! 
Whose creeping venom, sure and slow, 
Awaéses an all-consuming fire : 
Ye racking doubts! ye jealous fears ! 
With others wage internal war ; 
Repentance, source of future tears, 
From me be ever distant far! 
s Fs 
May no distracting thoughts destroy 
The holy calm of sacred love! 
May all the hours be wing’d with joy, 
Which hover faithful hearts above ! 
Fair Venus! on thy myrtle shrine 
May I with some.fond lover sigh, _~ 
Whose heart will mingle pure with mine 
With me to live, with me to die. 


My native soil ; beloved before, 

. Now dearer as my peaceful home, 
Ne’er may I quit thy rocky shore, 4 
A hapless banish’d wretch to roam ! 
This very day, this very hour, * 
May I renee his fleeting breath! | 

Nor quit my silent humble bower ; 
A doom to me far worse than death. 


Have I not heard the exile’s sigh, 

And seen the exile’s silent tear, 
Through distant climes condemn’d to fy, 
A pensive weary wanderer h 5 

Ah! Porless dame !42 no sire bewails, 
No friend thy wretched fate deplores. 

No kindred voice with rapture hails 
Thy steps within a en doors. 
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Perish the fiend whose iron heart, 
To fair affection’s trath unknown, 
Bids her he fondly loves depart, > . 
Unpitied, helpless, and-alone; 
Who ne’er unlocks with silver key* 
The milder treasures of his soul,— 
May such a triend be far from me, 
And ocean’s storms between us roll! 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A COLLEGE 
*” “EXAMINATION. * 


Hieu in the midst, surrounded by his peers, 
Maenus * his ample front sublime uprears : 
Placed on his chair of state, he seems a god, 
While Sophs and Freshmen tremble at his nod, 
As all around sit wrapt in speechless gloom, 

His voice in thunder shakes the sounding dome; 
Denouncing dire reproach to luckless fools, 
Unskill’d to plod in mathematic rules. 


Happy the youth in Euclid’s axioms tried, 

Though little versed iy any art beside; 

*Who scarcely skill’d an English line to pen, 
Scans Attic metres with a critics ken. _ 
What though he knows not how his fathers bled, 
When civil discord piled’ the fields with dead, 
When Edward bade his conquering bands advance, 
Or Henry trampled on the crest of France: 
Though marvelling at the name of Magna Charta, 
Yet will he recollects the laws of Sparta; 
Can tell what edicts sage Lycurgus made, 
While Blackstone’s on the shelf neglected laid ; 
Of Grecian dramas vaunts the deathless fame, 
Of Avon’s bard remembering scarce the name. 


Such is the youth whose scientific pate 
Class honours, medals, fellowships, await: 
Or e’en perhaps the declamation prize, 

If to such glorious height he lifts his eyes, 


But lo! no common orator can hope > 
The envied silver cup within his scope. ‘ 
Not that our heads much eloquence require, 


Th’ ArmEentan’s *# glowing style, or Tully’s fire, 

A manner clear or warm is useless since - 

We do not try by speaking to convince. 

Be other orators of pleasing proud: 

We speak to please ourselves, not move the crowd: 


° 
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Our gravity prefers the nfuttering tone, 

A proper mixture of the squeak and groan: 

No borrow’d grace of action must been seen, = 
The slightest motion Would displease the Dean ;4¢ 
Whilst every staring graduate would prate 
Against what he could never imitate. 


The man who hopes to obtain the promised cup 
Must in one posture stand, and de’er look up - 
Nor stop, but rattle over every word— 

No matter what, so he can not be heard. 

Thus let him hurry on, nor think to rest: 
Who speaks the fastest sure to speak the best; 
Who utters most within the shortest space 
May safely hope to win the wordy race. 


The sons of science these, who, thus repaid, 
Linger in ease in Granta’s sluggish shade ; 
Where on Cam’s sedgy bank supine they lie 
Unknown, unhonor’d live, unwept for die ; 

Dull as the pictures which adorn their halls, 
They think all learning fix’d within their walls, 
In manners rude, in foolish forms precise, 

All modern arts affecting to despise ; 

Yet prizing Bentley’s, Brunck’s, or Porson’s note, 
More than the verse on which the critics wrote: 
Vain as their honours, heavy as their ale, 

Sad as their wit, and tedious as their tale; 

To friendship dead, though not untaught to feel 
When self and Church demand a bigot zeal. 

With eager haste they court the lord of power, 
Whether ’tis Pitt or Petty rules the hour; 

To him, with suppliant smiles, they bend the head, 
While distant mitres to their eyes are spread. 

But should a storm o’erwhelm him with disgrace, 
They’d fly to seek the next who fill’d his place. 
Such are the men who learning’s treasures yuard ! 
Such « their practice, such is their reward ! 

This much, at least, we may presume to say— 
The premium can’t exceed the price they pay. 


-TO A BEAUTIFUL QUAKER. 


Sweer girl! though only once we met, 
That meeting I shall ne’er forget ; 
And though we ne’er may meet again, 
Remembrance will thy form retain. 

I would not say, “ I love,” but still 
*My senses struggle with my will: 


1805, 
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In vain to drive thee frem my breast, 
My thoughts are more and more represt 5 
In vain I check the rising sighs, 

Another to the last replies: + 

Perhaps this is not love, but yet 

Our meeting I can ne’er forget. 


What though we never silence broke, 
Our eyes a sweeter language spoke ; 
The tongue in flattering falsehood deals, 
And tells a tale it never feels: 

Deceit the guilty lips impart, 

And hpsh the mandates of the heart; 
But soul’s interpreters, the eyes, 

Spurn such restraint, and scorn disguise. 
As thus our glances oft conversed, 

And all our bosoms felt rehearsed, 

No spirit, from within, reproved us, 

Say rather, “‘ ’twas the spirit moved us.” 
Though what they utter’d I repress, 

Yet I conceive thou’lt partly guess ; 
For.as on thee my memory ponders, 
Perchance to me thine also wanders. 
This for myself, at least, I'll say, 

Thy form appears through night, through days 
Awake, with it my faney teems, 

In sleep, it smiles in fleeting dreams: 

The vision charms the hours away, 

And bids me curse Aurora’s ray, 

For breaking slumbers of delight, 

Which makes me wish for endless night. 
Snee, oh! whate’er my future fate, 

Shall joy or woe my steps await, 

Tempted by love, by storms beset, 

Thine image I can ne’er forget. 


Alas! again no more we meet, 

No more our former looks repeat ; 

Then let me breathe this parting prayer, 
The dictate of my bosom’s care’; 

“ May heaven so guard my lovely quaker, 
That anguish never can Oem her’ 
That peace and virtue ne’er forsake her, 
But bliss be aye her heart’s partaker! 
Oh! may the happy mortal, fated _ 

To be, by dearést ties, related, 

For her each hour new joys discover, , 
And lose the husband in the lover! 

May that fair bosom never know 

What ’tis to feel the restless woe, 
Which stings the soul with vain regret, 
Of him who never can forget!’ 
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AN OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE, 


DELIVERED PREVIOUS TO THE FERFORMANCE OF “ THE WHEEL 
OF FORTUNE” AT A PRIVATE THEATRE,47 


Srvce the refinement of this polish’d age 

Has swept immoral raillery from the stage; 
Since taste has now expunged licentious wit, 
Which stamp’d disgrace on all an author writ; 
Since now to please with purer scenes we seek, 
Nor dare to call the blush from Beauty’s cheek ; 
Oh! let the modest Muse some pity claim, 

And meet indulgence, though she find not. fame, 
Still, not for her alone we wish respect, 

Others appear more conscious of defect : 
To-night no veteran Roscii you behold, 

Tn all the arts of scenic action old; 

No Cooke, no Kemble, can salute you here, 

No Siddons draw the sympathetic tear ; 
To-night you throng to witness the début 

Of embryo aetors, to the Drama new: 

Here, then, our almost unfledged wings we try; 
Clip not our pinions ere the birds can fly ; 
Failing in this our first attempt to soar, 
Drooping, alas! we fall to rise no more. 

Not one poor trembler only fear betrays, 

‘Who hopes, yet almost dreads, to meet your praise: 
But all our dramatis persone wait 

In fond suspense this crisis of their fate. 

No venal views our progress can retard, © 

Your generous plaudits are our sole reward: 
For these, each Hero all his power displays, 
Each timid Heroine shrinks before your gaze. 
Surely the last will some protection find ; 

None to the softer sex can prove unkind: | 
While Youth and Beauty form the female shield, 
The sternest censor to the fair must yield. 

Yet, should our feeble efforts nought avail, 
Should, after all, our best endeavours fail, 

Still let some mercy in your bosoms live, 

And, if yoa can’t applaud, at least forgive. 


 _ == ~ 


ON THE DEATH OF MR. FOX, 


THE FOLLOWING ILLIBERAL IMPROMPTU APPEARED IN A 


* : MORNING PAPER. 


* Our nation’s foes lament on Fox’s death, . 

But bless the hour when Pir resign’d his breath: 
These feelings wide, let sense and truth unclue, 
We give the palm where Justice points its due.” 


a 
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TO WHICH THE AUTHCR OF THESE PIECES SENT THE FOLLOW: 
* ING REPLY. 


~ Os factious viper! whose envenom’d tooth 
Would mangle still the dead, perverting truth ; 
What though our “ nation’s foes” lament the fate, 
With generous feeling, of the good and great, 
Shall dastard tongues essay to blast the name 
Of him whose meed exists in endless fame? 
When Pirt expired in plenitude of power, 
Though ill success obseured his dying hour, 
Pity her dewy wings before him spread, 
For noble spirits “* war not with the dead ;” 
His friends, in tears, a last sad requiem gave, 
As all his errors slumber’d in the grave ; 
He sunk, an Atlas bending neath the. weight 
Of cares o’erwhelming our conflicting state : 
When, lo! a Hercules in Fox appear’d, 
Who for a time the ruin’d fabric rear’d: 
He, too, is fall’n, who Britain’s loss supplied, 
With him our fast-reviving hopes have died ; 
Not one great people only raise his urn, 
All Europe’s far-extended regions mourn. 
“ These feelings wide, let sense and truth unclue, 
To give the palm where Justice points its due ;” 
Yet let not canker’d Calumny assail, , 
Or round our statesman wind her gloomy veil. 
Fox ! o’er whose corse a mourning world must weep, 
Whose dear remains in honour’d marble sleep ; 
For whom, at last, e’en hostile nations groan, 
While friends and foes alike his talents own ; 
Fox shall in Britain’s future annals shine, 
Nor e’en to Prrrthe patriot’s palm resign ; 
Which Envy, wearing Candour’s sacred mask, - 
For Pir, and Prrr alone, has dared to ask.48 


THE TEAR. 
“* O lachrymarum fons, tenero sacros 
Ducentium ortus ex anjmo ; quater 
Felix ! in imo qui seatentem 
Pectore te, pia Nympha, sensit.”—Gray, 

Wnuen Friendship or Love our sympathies move, 

When Truth in a glance should appear, 
The lips may beguile with a dimple or smile, 

But the test of affection’s a Tear. . < 


.7 


Too oft is a smile but the hypocrite’s wile, 
To mask detestation or fear; + 

Give me the soft sigh, whilst the soul-telling eye. 
Is dimm’d for a time with a Tear. 
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Mild Charity’s glow, to us mortals*below, 
Shows the soul from barbarity clear ; 

Compassion will melt where this virtue is felt, 
And its dew is diffused in a Tear. 


The man doom’d to sail with the blast of the gale, 
Through billows Atlantic to steer, 

As he bends o’er the wave which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright with a Tear 


The soldier braves death for a fanciful wreath 
In Glory’s romantic career ; 

But he raises the foe when in battle laid low. 
And bathes every wound with a Tear. 


If with high-bounding pride he return to his bride, 
Renouncing the gore-erimson’d spear, 

All his toils are repaid when embracing the maid, 
From her eyelid he kisses the Tear. 


Sweet scene of my youth!*° seat of Friendship and Truth, 
Where love chased each fast-fleeting year, 

Loth to leave thee, | mourn’d, for a last look I turn’d, 
But thy spire was scarce seen through a Tear. 


Though my vows I can pour to my Mary no-more, 
My Mary to Love once so dear ; 

In the shade of her bower I remember the hour 
She rewarded those vows with a Tear. 


By another possest, may she live ever blest $ 
Her name still my heart must revere ; 

With a sigh I resign what I once thought was mine, 
And forgive her deceit with a Tear. 


Ye friends of my heart, ere from you I depart, 
This hope to my breast is most near ; 

If again we shall meet in this rural retreat, 
May we meet, as we part, with a Tear. 


When my soul wings her flight to the regions of night, 
And my corse shall recline on its bier, 

As ye pass by the tomb where my ashes consume, 
Oh! moisten their dust with a Tear. 


May no marble bestow the splendour of woe, 
Which the children of vanity rear ; 

No fiction of fame skall blazon my name ; 
All I ask—all I wish is a Tear. 
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LACHIN Y GAIR.30 


Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses! 
In you let the minions of luxury rove; 
Restore me the rocks where the snow-flake reposes, 
Though still they are sacred to freedom and love ; 
Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains, 
Round their white summits though elements war; 
Though cataracts foam ’stead of smdoth-flowing fountains, 
I sigh for the valley of dark Loch na Garr. 


* Ah! there my young footsteps in infancy wander’d ; 
My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid ;°! 
On chieftains long perish’d my memory ponder’d 
As daily I strode through the pine-coyer'd glade. 
I sought not my home till the day’s dying glory 
Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star ;- 
For fancy was cheer’d by traditional story, 
Disclosed by the natives of dark Loch na Garr. 


“ Shades of the dead! have I not heard your voices 
Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale?” 
Surely the soul of the hero rejoices, 
And rides on the wind, o’er his own Highland vale. 
Round Loch na Garr while the stormy mist gathers, 
Winter presides in his cold icy car: 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers ; 
They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch na Garr. 


“ Tll-starr’d,®? though brave, did no vision’s foreboding 
Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause ?” 
Ah! were you destined to die at Culloden,*’ 
Victory crown’d not your fall with applause : 
Still were you happy in death’s earthy slumber, 
You rest with your claf in the caves of Bra: mar 354 
The pibroch resounds to the piper’s loud number, 
Your deeds on the echoes of dark Loch na Garr. 


Years have roll’d on, Loch na Garr, since I lett you, 
Years must elapse ere I tread you again: 
Nature of verdure and flow’rs has bereft you, 
Yet still are you dearer than Albion’s plain. 
England! thy beauties are tame and domestic 
To one who has roved o’er the mountains afar : 
Oh for the crags that are wild and majestic ! 
The steep frowning glories of dark Loch na Garr. 


TO ROMANCE, 


Parent of golden dreams, Romance! 
Auspicious queen of childish joys, 

Who lead’st along, in airy dance, 
Thy votive train of girls and boys; 
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At length, in spells-no longer bound, - 
I break the fetters of my youth; 
No more I tread thy mystic round, 
But leave thy realms for those of Truth. 


And yet ’tis hard to quit the dreams* 
Which haunt the unsuspicious soul, 
Where every nymph a goddess seems, 
Whose eyes through rays immortal roll; 
While Fancy holds her boundless reign, 
And all assume a varied hue ; 
When virgins seem no longer vain, 
And even woman’s smiles are true. 


And must we own thee but a name, 

And from thy hall of clouds descend ? 
Nor find a sylph in every dame, 

A Pylades* in every friend ? 
But leave at once thy realms of air 

To mingling bands of fairy elves; 
Confess that woman’s false as fair, 

And friends have feeling for—themselves ! 


With shame I own I’ve felt thy sway: 
Repentant, now thy reign is o’er, 
No more thy precepts I obey, 
No more on fancied pinions soar. 
Forid fool! to love a sparkling eye, 
And think that eye to truth was dear 
To trust a passing wanton’s sigh, 
And melt beneath a wanton’s tear ! 


Romance! disgusted with deceit, 
Far from thy motly court I fly 
Where Affectation holds her seat, 
And sickly Sensibility ; 
Whose silly tears can never flow 
For any pangs excepting thine; 
Who turns aside from real woe, 
To steep in dew thy gaudy shrine. 


Now join with sable Sympathy, 
With cypress crown’d, array’d in weeds, 
Who heaves with thee her simple sigh, 
‘Whose breast for every bosom bleeds ; 
And call thy sylvan female choir, 
To mourn a swain for ever gone, 
Who once could glow with equal fire, 
But sends not now before thy throne. 
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Ye genial nymphs, whose ready tears 
On all occasions swiftly flow ; 
Whose bosoms heave with fancied fears,» 
With fancied fiames and phrensy glow 
Say, will you mourn my absent name, 
Apostate from your gentle train? 
An infant bard at least may claim 
From you a sympathetic strain. 


Adieu, fond race! a long adieu! 
The hour of fate is hovering nigh ; 
E’en now the guif appears in view, 
Where unlamented you must lie: 
Oblivion’s blackening lake is seen, 
Convulsed by gales you cannot weatner 
Where you, and eke your gentle queen, 
Alas! must perish altogether ~ 


ANSWER TO SOME ELEGANT VERSES 


SENT BY A FRIEND TO THE AUTHOR, COMPLAINING THAT ONR 
OF HIS DESCRIPTIONS WAS RATHER TOO WARMLY DRAWN, 
“ But if any old lady, knight, priest, or physician, 
Should condemn me for printing a second edition; 
If good Madam Squintum my work should abuse, ~ 
May I venture to give her a smackof 36 tong ! 
ew Bath Guide. 
Canpour compels me, Becuer !°§ to commend 
The verse which blends the censor with the friend. 
Your strong yet just reproof extorts applause 
From me, the heedless and imprudent cause. 
For this wild error which pervades my sirain, 
I sue for pardon,—must I sue in vain ? 
The wise sometimes from Wisdom’s ways depart: 
Can youth then hush the dictates of the heart ? 
Precepts of prudence curb, but can’t control, 
The fierce emotions of the flowing soul. 
When Love’s delirium haunts the glowing mind, 
Limping Decorum lingers far behind: 
Vainly the dotard mends her prudish pace, 
Outstript and vanquish’d in the mental chase. 
The young, the old, have worn the chains of love 
Let those they ne’er confined my lay reprove: 
Let those whose souls contemn the pleasing power, 
Their censures on the hapless victim shower. 
Oh ! how I hate the nerveless, frigid song, 
The ceaseless echo’of the rhyming throng, 
Whose labour’d lines in chilling numbers flow, 
To paint a pang the author ne’er can know!” 


¢ 
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The artless Helicon I boast is youth ;— 

My lyre, the heart; my muse, the simple truth. 
Far be’t from me the “ yirgin’s mind ”’ to “taint ;” 
Seduction’s ‘dread is here no slight restraint. 
The maid whose virgih breast is void of guile, 
Whose wishes dimple in a modest smile, 
Whose down¢ast eye disdains the wanton leer, 
Firm in her virtue’s strength, yet not severe— 
She whom a conscious grace shall thus refine, 
Will ne’er be “tainted ” by a strain of mine. 
But for the nymph whose premature desires 
Torment her bosom with unholy fires, 

No net to snare her willing heart is spread ; 
She would have fallen, though she ne’er had read. 
For me, [ fain would please the chosen few, 
Whose souls, to feeling and to nature true, 
Will spare the childish verse, and not destroy 
The light effusions of a heedless boy. 

I seek not glory from the senseless crowd ; 

Of fancied laurels I shall ne’er be proud : 
Their warmest plaudits I would scarcely prize, 
Their sneers or censures I alike despise. 


ELEGY ON NEWSTEAD ABBEY.” 


** It is the voice of years that are gone ! they roll before me, with all 

their deeds.” —Ossian. ; 

Newsteap ! fast-falling, once-resplendent dome! 
Religion’s shrine! repentant Henry’s*® pride! 

Of warriors, monks, and dames the cloister’d tomb, 
Whose pensive shades around thy ruins glide. 


Hail to thy pile! more honour’d in thy fall 
Than modern mansions in their pillar’d state; 

Proudly majestic frowns thy vaulted hall, 
Scowling defiance on the blasts of fate. 


No mail-clad serfs, obedient to their lord, 
In grim array the crimson cross® demand ; 
Or gay assemble round the festive board; 
Their chief’s retaimers, an immortal band: 


Else might inspiring Fancy’s magic eye 

Retrace their progress through the lapse of time, 
Marking each ardent youth, ordain’d to die. 

A votive pilgrim in Judea’s’clime. 


> 
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But not from thee, dark pile! departs the chief; 
His feudal realm in other regions lay: 

In thee the wounded conscience courts relief, 
Retiring from the garish blaze of day. 


Yes! in thy gloomy cells and shades profound 
The monk abjured a world he ne’er could view, 
Or blood-stain’d guilt repenting solace found, 
Or innocence from stern oppression flew 


A monarch bade thee from that wild arise, 

Where Sherwood’s outlaws once were wont to prowl; 
And Superstition’s crimes, of various dyes, 

Sought shelter in the priest’s protecting cowl. 


Where now the grass exhales a murky dew, 
The humid pall of life-extinguish’d clay, 

In sainted fame the sacred father’s grew, 
Nor raised their pious but to pray. 


Where now the bats their wavering wings extend 
Soon as the gloaming™ spreads her waning shade, 
The choir did oft their mingling vespers blend, 
Or matin orisons® to Mary paid. 


Years roll on years; to ages, ages yield; 
Abbots to abbots, in a line, succeed ; 
Religion’s charter their protecting shield, 

Till royal sacrilege their doom decreed. 


One holy Henry rear’d the Gothic walls, 
And bade the pious inmates rest in peace; 
Another Henry® the kind gift recails, 
And bids devotion’s hallow’d echoes cease. 


Vain is each threat or supplicating prayer; 

He drives them exiles from their blest abode, 
To roam a dreary world in deep despair— 

No friend, no home, no refuge, but their God. 


Hark how the hall, resounding to the strain, 
Shakes with the martial music’s novel din! 
The heralds of a warrior’s haughty reign, 
High crested banners wave thy walls within. 


Of changing sentinels the distant hum, . 
The mirth of feasts, the clang of burnish’d arms, 
The braying trumpet and the hoarser drum, 
Unite in concert with increased alarmm 


An abbey once, a regal fortress® now, 
Encircled by insulting rebel powers, 

War's dread machines o’erhang thy threatening brow, . 
And dart destruction in sulphureous showers. 
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Ah vain defence! the hostile traitor’s siege, . 
Thougk oft repused, b¥ guile o’ercomes the brave; 
His thronging toes oppress the faithful liege, 
Rebellion’s reeking standards o’er-him wave. 


e Not unavenged the raging baron yields ; - 
The blood of traitors smears the purple plain; 
Unconfuer’d still, his falchion there he wields, 
And days of glory yet for him remain. 


Still in that hour the warrior wished to strew 
Self-gather’d laurels on a self-sought grave; 

But Charles’ protecting genius hither flew, __ 
The monarch’s fgiend, the monarch’s hope, to save. 


Trembling, she snatch’d him$ from th’ unequal strife, 
In other fields the forrent to repel; * 
For nobler combats, here, reserved his life, 3, 

To lead the hand where godlike Fatkiranp® fell. 


From thee, poor pile! to lawless plunder given, 
While dying groans their painful requiem sound, 
Far different incense now ascends to heaven, 
Such victims wallow on the gory ground, 


- 


There many a pale and ruthless robber’s corse, 
Noisome and ghast, defiles thy sacred sod ; 

O’er mingling man, and horse commix’d with horse, 
Corruption’s heap, the savage spoilers trod. 


Graves, long with rank and sighing weeds o’erspread, 
Ran ack’d, resign perforce their mortal mould: 
From ruffian fangs escape not e’en the dead, 
Raked from repose in search for buried gold. 


Hush’d is the harp, unstrung the warlike lyre, 
The minstrel’s palsied hand reclines in death; 
No more he strikes the quivering chords with fire, 

Or sings the glories of the martial wreath. 


At length the sated murderers, gorged with prey, 
Retire; the clamour of the fight is o’er; 
Silence again resumes her awful sway, ’ 
And sable Horror guards the massy déor. 


Here Desolation holds her dreary court: 
What satellites declare her dismal reign! 
Shrieking their dirge, ill-omen’d birds resort, 

To flit theiv vigils in the hoary fane. 


Soon a new morn’s restoring beams dispel 
The clouds of anarchy from Britain’s skies; 
The fierce usurper seeks his native hell, | 
And Nature triumphs as ae tyrant diés, 
£ 8 
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With storms she welcomes his iring groans ; 
Whirlwinds, responsive, Bor labouring breath, 

Earth shudders as her cave receives his bones, * 
Loathing® the offering oftso dark a death. 


The legal ruler®? now:resumes the helm, ’ : 
He guides through gentle seas the prow of state; 

Hope cheers, with wonted smiles, the peaceful realm, 
And heals the bleeding wounds of wearied hate. 


The gloomy tenants, Newstead! of thy cells, 
Howling, resign their violated nest ; 

Again the master on his tenure dwells, 
Enjoy’d, from absence, with enraptured zest. 


- 


Vassals, within thy hospitable,pale, 

Loudly carousing; bless their lord’s return ; 
Culture again adorns the gladdening vale, 

And matrons, once lamenting, cease to mourn. 


A thousand songs on tuneful echo float, 
Unwonted foliage mantles o’er the trees ; 
And hark! the horns proclaim a mellow note, 
The hunters’ cry hangs lengthening on the breeze. 
. “- 


Beneath their coursers’ hoofs the valleys shake : 
What fears, what anxious hopes, attend the chase! 
The dying stag seeks refuge in the lake ;68 
Exulting shouts announce the finish’d race. 


Ah happy days! too happy to endure! 

Such simple sports our plain forefathers knew: 
No splendid vices glitter’d to allure : 

Their joys were many, as their cares were few. 


From these descending, sons to sires succeed : 
Time steals along, and Death uprears his dart ? 
Another chief impels the foaming steed, 
Another crowd pursue the panting hart. 


Newstead! what saddening change of sche is thine! - 
Thy yawning arch betokens slowedecay ! 

The last and youngest of a noble line 
Now holds thy mouldering turrets in his sway. 


Deserted now, he scans thy gray worn towers ; 
Thy vaults, where dead of feudal ages sleep : 
Thy cloisters, pervious to the wintry showers; ~ . 
These, these he views, and views them but to weep. 
Yet are his tears no emblem of regret: 
Cherish’d affection only bids them flow. 
Pride, hope, and love forbid him to forget, 
But warm his bosom with impassion’d glow. © 
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Yet he prefers thee to the gilded domes 
Of gewgaw grottoes of the vainly great 

Yet lingers ’mid thy damp and mossy tombs, 
Nor breathes a murmur ’gainst the will of fate. 


“Haply thy sun, emerging, yet may shine, » 
Thee to irradiate with meridian ray ;. 

Hours splendid as-the past may still be thine, 
And bless thy future as thy former day. 


- 


CHILDISH RECOLLECTIONS. 


“€ T cannot but remember such things were, 
And were most dear to me.’? MACBETH, 


WueEn slow Disease, with all her host of pains, 
Chills the warm tide which flows along the veins; * 
When Health, affrighted, spreads her.rosy wing, 

And flies with every changing gale of spring ; 

Not to the aching frame alone confin’d, 

Unyielding pangs assail the drooping mind : 

What grisly forms, the spectre-train of woe, 

Bid shuddering Nature shrink beneath the Blow, sail 
With Resignation wage relentless strife, 

While Hope retires appall’d, and clings to life. 

Yet less the pang when, through the tedious hour 
Remembrance sheds around her genial power, 

Calls back the vanish’d days to rapture given, 

When love was bliss, and Beauty form’d our heaven, 
Or, dear to youth, portrays each childish scene, 
Those fairy bowers, where all in turn have been. 

As when through clouds that pour the summer storm 
The orb of day unveils his distant form 

Gilds with faint beams the crystal dews of rain, 

And dimly twinkles o’er the watery plain ; 

Thus, while the future dark and cheerless gleams, 
The sun of memory, glowing through my dreams, 
Though sunk the radiance of his former blaze, 

To scenes far distant points his paler rays ; 

Still rules my senses with unbounded sway, « i 
The past confounding with the present day. 


Oft does my heart indulge the rising thought, 
Which still recurs, unlook’d for and unsotight ; 
My soul to Fancy’s fond suggestion yields, 

And roanis romantic o’er her airy fields: 
Scenes of my youth, developed, crowd.to view: 
To which I long have bade a last adieu! 

Seats of delight, inspiring youthful themes ; 
Friends lost to-me for aye, except in dreams ; 
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Some who in marble prematurely sleep, - @ 
Whose forms I now remember but to weep; 


In quick rotation fill the senior place. 

These with a thousand visions now unite, 

To dazzle, though they please, my aching sight. 
Tpa! blest spot, where Science holds her reign, 
How joyous once I join’d thy youthful train! 
Bright in idea gleams thy lofty spire, 

Again I mingle with thy playful quire; 

Our tricks of mischief, every childish game, 
Unchanged by time or distance, seem the same; 
Through winding paths along the giade, I trace 
The social smile of every welegme face ; 

My woiited haunts, my scenes of joy or wee, 

Each early boyish friend, or y foe. 

Our feuds dissolved, but not my friendship past — 
I bless the former, and forgive the last. 

Hours of my youth ! when, nurtured in my breast, 
To love a ——— friendship made me blest ;— 
Friendship, ¢ dear peculiar bond of youth, . 
When every artless bosom throbs with truth ; 
Untaught by worldly wisdom how to feign, 

And check each impulse with pradential rein; 
When all we feel our honest souls disclose— 

In love to friends, in open haté to foes; 

No varnish’d tale the lips of youth repeat, 

No dear-bought knowledge purchased by deceit. 
Hypocrisy, the gift of lengthen’d years, 
Matured by age, the garb of prudence wears. 
When now the boy is Tipen’d into man, 

His careful sire chalks forth some wary plan; 
Instructs his son from candour’s path to shrink, 
Smoothly to Speak, and cautiously to think ; 


[rom Sattering fiends to tear the hateful mask; 
t cener bards delight in satire’s sting & 
M Detraction’s wing: - 
Once, and but once, she aim’d a deadly blow 

To burl defiance on a secret foe ;. 


But when that foe, from feeling-or from shame, 
The cause unknown, yet still to me the same 
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Warn’d by some friendly hint, perchance, retired, 
With this submission all her rage expired. 

From dreaded pangs that feeble foe to save, 

She hush'd her young resentment, aud forgave; 
Or, if my muse a pedant’s portrait drew, 
Pomposus’ virtues are but known to few; 

I never fear’d the young usurper’s nod, 

And he who wields must sometimes feel the rod. 
If since on Granta’s failings, known to all 

Who share the converse of a college hall, 

She sometimes trifled in a lighter strain, 

’Tis past, and thus she will not sin again; 

Soon must her early song for ever cease, 

And all may rail when I shall rest in peace, 


Herg first remember’d be the joyous band, 
Who hail’d me chief, obedicht to command ; 
Who jcin’d with me in every boyish sport-— 
Their first adviser, and their last resort ; 

Nor shrunk beneath the upstart pedant’s frown, 
Or all the sable glories of his gown ; 

Who, thus transplanted from his father’s school— 
Unfit to govern, ignorant of rule— 

Succeeded him, whom all unite to praise, 

The dear preceptor of my early days; 

Prosus, the pride of science, and the Loast, 

To Ipa now, alas! for ever lost. - 
With him, for years, we search’d the classic page, * 

And fear’d the waster, though we loved the sage : 

Retired at last, his small yet peaceful seat, 

From learning’s labour is the blest retreat. 

Pomrosus fills his magisterial chair ; 

Pomposus governs,—but, my muse, forbear: 

Contempt, in silence, be the pedant’s lot; 

His name and precepts be alike forgot! 

No more his mention shall my verse degrade,— 

To bim my tribute is already paid. 


High, through those elms, with hoary branches crown’d, 
Fair Ipa’s bowér adorns the landscape round 
There Science, from her favour’d seat; surveys 
The vale where rural Nature.claims her praise; 
To her awhile resigns her youthful train, @ 
Who move in joy, and dance along the plain 
In seatter’d groups each favour’d haunt pursue; 
Repeat old pastimes, and discover new ; 

Flush’d with his rays, heneath the noontide sun, 
In rival bands, between the wickets run, 

Drive o’er the sward the ball with active force, 
Or chase with nimble feet its rapid course. 
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But these with slower steps direct their way, 

Where Brent’s cool waves in limpid currents stray 5 
While yonder few search out some green retreat, 

And arbours shade them from the summer heat: 
Others again, a pert and lively crew, 

Some rough and thoughtless stranger placed in view, 
With frolic quaint their antic jests expose, 

And tease the grumbling rustic as he goes; 

Nor rest with this, but many a passing fray 

Tradition treasures for a future day : 

«Twas here the gather’d swains for vengeance fought, 
And here we earn’d the conquest dearly bought ; 
Here have we fled before superior might, 

And here renew’d the wild tumultuous fight.” 
While thus our souls with early passions swell, 

In lingering tones resounds the distant bell ; 

Th’ allotted hour of daily sport is o’er, 

' And Learning beckons from her temple’s door. 

No splendid tablets grace her simple hall, 

But ruder records fill the dusky wall; 

There, deeply carved, behold! each tyro’s name 
Secures its owner’s academic fame ; 

Here mingling view the names of sire and son— 
The one long graved, the other-just begun : 

These shall survive alike when son and sire 
Beneath one common stroke of fate expire :7 
Perhaps their last memorial these alone, 
Denied in death a monumental stone, 

Whilst to the gale in mournful cadence wave 

The sighing weeds that hide their nameless grave. 
And here my name, and many an early friend’s, 
Along the wall in lengthen’d line extends. 

Though still our deeds amuse the youthiul race, 
Who tread our steps, and fill our former place, 
Who young obey’d their lords in silent awe, 
Whose nod commanded, and whose voice was law ,. 
And now, in turn, possess the*reins of power, 

To rule, the little tyrants of an hour ;— 

Though sometimes, with the tales of ancient day, 
They pass the dreary winter’s eve away— ~ 
“‘And thus our formér rulers stemm’d the tide, 
And thus they dealt the combat side by side ; 

Just in this pla@®the mouldering walls they scaled, 
Nor bolts nor bars against their strength avail’d ;71 
Here Prosus came, the rising fray to quell, 

And here he falter’d forth his last farewell ; 

And here one night abroad they dared to roam, 
While bold Pomposus brayely stay’d at home ;”— 
While thus they speak, the hour must soon arrive, 
When names of these, like ours, alone survive: 
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Yet a few years, one general wreck will whelm 
The faint remembrance of our fairy realm. 


Dear honest race! though now we meet,no more, 
One last long look on what we were before— 
Our first kind greetings, and our last adieu— 
Drew tears from eyes unused to weep with you. 
Through splendid circles, fashion’s gaudy world, 
Where folly’s glaring standard waves unfurl’d, 
I plunged to drown in noise my fond regret, 
And ali I sought or hoped was to forget. 
Vain wish! if chance some well-remember’d face, 
Some old companion of my early race, © 
Advanced to claim his friend with honest jry, 
My eyes, my heart, proclaim’d me still a boy; 
The glittering scene, the fluttering groups around, 
Were quite forgotten when my friend was found: 
The smiles of beauty,—(for, alas! I’ve known 
What ’tis to bend before Love’s mighty throne)— 
’ The smiles of beauty, though those smiles were dear. 
Could hardly charm me, when that friend was near: 
My thoughts bewilder’d in the fond surprise, 
The woods of Ipa danced before my eyes ; 
I saw the sprightly wand’rers pour along, 
I saw and join’d again the joyous throng ; 
Panting, again I‘traced her lofty grove, 
And friendship’s feelings triumph’d over love.72 


Yet, why should I alone with such delight, a 
Retrace the circuit of my former flight ? 
Is there no cause beyond the common claim 
Endear’d to all in childhood’s very name ? 
Ah! sure some stronger impulse vibrates here, 
Which whispers friendship will-be doubly dear, 
To one who thus for kindred hearts must roam, 
And seek abroad the love denied at home. 
Those hearts, dear Ipa,#have I found in thee— 
A home, a world, a paradise to me. 
Stern death forbade my orphan youth to share 
» The tender guidance of a father’s care. 
~* Can rank, or een a guardian’s name, supply 
The love which glistens in a father’s eye? 
For this can wealth or title’s sound atone, 
Made, by a parent’s early loss, my own ?73 
What brother springs a brother’s love to seek ?. 
What sister’s gentle kiss has prest my cheek ? 
For me how dull the vacant moments rise, 
To no fond bosom link’d by kindred ties ! 
Oft in the progress of some fleeting dream 
Fraternal smiles collected round me seem; 
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While still the visions to my heart are prest, - . 
The voice of love will murmur in my rest: ; 
I hear—I wake—and in the sound rejoice ; 

I hear again,—but ah! no brother’s voice. 

A hermit, ’midst of crowds, I fain must stray 

Alone, though thousand pilgrims fill the way, 

While these a thousand kindred wreaths entwine, 

I cannot call one single blossom mine : 

What then remains? in solitude to groan, 

To mix in friendship, or to sigir alone. 

Thus must I cling to some endearing hand, 

And none more dear than Ipa’s social band, 


Alonzo !74 best and dearest of my friends, 
Thy name ennobles him who thus commends : 
From this fond tribute thou canst gain no praise; 
The praise is his who now that tribute pays. 
Oh! in the promise of thy early youth, 

If hope anticipate the words of truth, 

Some loftier bard shall sing thy glorious name, 
To build his own upon thy deathless fame. 
Friend of my heart, and foremost of the list 

Of those with whom I lived supremely blest, . 
Oft have we drain’d the font of ancient lore; 
Though drinking deeply, thirsting still the more. 
Yet, when confinement’s lingering hour-was done, 
Our sports, our studies, and our souls were one: ~ 
Together we impell’d the flying ball; 

Together waited in our tutor’s hall ; 

Together join’d in cricket’s manly toil, 

Or shared the produce of the river’s spoil ; 

Or, plunging from the green declining shore, 


_ Our plaint limbs the bouyant billows. bore ; 


In every element, unchanged, the same, 
All, all that brothers should be, but the name. 


Nor yet are you forgot, my jocynd boy ! 
Davos,75 the harbinger of childish joy ; 
For ever foremost in the ranks of tun, 
The laughing herald of the harmless pun; 
Yet with a breast of such materials made—, . 
Anxious to please, of pleasing half afraid ; ; d 
Candid and liberal, with a heart of steel 
In danger’s path, though not untaught to feel. 
Still I remember, in the factious strife, 
The rustic’s musket.aim’d against my life 76 
High poised in air the massy weapon hung, 
A cry of horror burst from every tongue ; 
Whilst I, in combat with another foe, 
Fought on, uncoyscious of th’ impending blow ; 
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Your arm, brate bof, arrested his career—_ 
Forward you sprung, insensible to féar ; 
Disarm’d and baffied by your conquering hand, 
The grovelling savage roll’d upon the sand: 
An act like this, can simple thanks repay ? ” 
Or,all the latiotirs of 4 grateful lay ? ‘ 
“Oh no! whene’er my breast forgets the deed. 
That instant, Davus, it deserves to bleed. ~ - 


Lyxcvs !77 on me thy claims are-justly great: 
Thy milder virtues could my muse relate, 
To thee alone, unrivall’d, would belong 
The feeble efforts of my lengthen’d song. 
Weil canst thou boast, to lead in senates fit, - 
A Spartan firmness with Athenian wit: 
Though yet in embryo these perfections shine, 
Lycus! ‘thy father’s fame wlll soon be thme. 
Where learning nurtures the"superior mind, 
What may we hope from genius thus refined ! 
When time at length maturesthy growing years, 
How wilt thou tower above thy fellow peers! 
Prudence and sense, a spirit bold and free, © 
With honour’s soul, united beam in thee. 


Shall fair Evryatus” pass by unsung ? 
From ancient lineage, not ugworthy sprung: 
What though one sad dissension bade us part, 
That name is yet embalm’d within my heart ; 
‘Yet at the mention does that*heart rebound, 
And palpitate, responsive to the sound, . 
Envy dissolved our ties, and not our will: 
We once were friends,—I’ll think we are so still. 
A form unmatch’d in nature’s partial mould, 
A heart untainted, we in thee behold: 
Yet not the senate’s thunder thou shalt wield, + 
WNor’seek for glory in the tented field ; 
To minds of ruder texture these be given 
Thy soul shall nearer soar,its native heaven. 
Haply, in polish’d courts might be thy seat, 
But that thy tongue could never forge deceit : 
The courtier’s supple bow and sneering smile, ‘+ 
The flow of compliment, the*slippery wile. 
Would*make that breast with indignation burn, 
And all the glittering snares to tempt thee spurn, 
Domestic happiness will stamp thy fate; = = 
Sacred to Tove, unclouded e’er by hate; 
The world admire thee, and thy friends adore ;— 
Ambition’s gare alone would toil for more. 


Now last, but nearest of fhe social band 
See honest, open, generous CLeoN” stand} 
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With scarce ae speck to cloufl the plénsingysceney - 
No vice degradts that*purest soulserene,-.°",, 
On the same day our studious racesbegung 5 ‘ 
On the same day our.studious. race was Tun; » = 
Thus side-by side we pass’d our first career, 
Thus side by side we strove for many ayear;, .. 4 
At last toncluded.our scholastic life; P ’ - s 
We neither conquer’d in the classie strife: « . ‘ % 
As speakters® each supports an equal name, : 
And crowds allew to both a partial fanie: | ° om 
. Torsoothe a youthful rival’s early pride, . es » 
~ Though Cleon’s:candoar would the palm divide, 2s 
_ Yet candour’s self compels me now to own, ‘ 
Justice awards it to my friend alone. ‘ te 
x 
Oh! friends regretted, scenes for ever dear, ; 
Remembrance hails you with her warmest tear! : 
Drooping she bends o’er pensive Fancy’s urn, : 
To trace the hours which never can return } » 
Yet With the retrospection loyes to dwell, « ey 
And soothe the sorrows of her last farewell! v 1-9 
Yet greets the triumph of my boyish mind, . ‘ 
As infant laurels round my head were twined, » 
When Prosus’ praise repaid my lyric song,®! ; ° 
Or,placed me ‘higher, in the studious throng ; a 4 
Or when my first harangue received applause, } 
His sage instruction the primeval cause, * 
What gratitde to him my soul possest, “ 
* While hope of dawning honoirs fill’d my breast ! ~ 
For all my Humble fame, to him alone 
The praise isedue, who made that fame my own. 
Oh! could I soar above'these’ feeble lays, 
These young effusions of my early days, ° 
To him my muse her noblest strain would give: 
The song tight perish, but*the theme might live. 
Yet why for him the needless verse essay ? 
His honour’a name requires no vain display : 
By every son of grateful Ipa blest; : 
It finds an echo in each youthful breast ; 
A fame beyond the glories of the proud, 
Or all the plaudits of the venal crowd. - 


Ips! not yet exhausted is the theme, 
Nor closed the progress of my youthful d, “* 
How many a friend deserves the grateful-staain ! 
. What scenes of childhood still unsung remain} * i 
Yet let me hush this*echo of the past, 
This parting song, the dearest and thelast; * 
And brood in secret _o’er thoseshours of joy, . 
To me a silent and a sweet emp oY, + «+ 
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oS Rais ies eee. 
‘ . — talone . * 
a get ine * ope: m ¥ heart confin no 
_ - 5 hase 0 thepbantom of ae one was mine. - 

: = 


» ; 
- F ne i Dt ehy Hills i joy subside ty % 
° Le ly steer through time’g eventful tide; 
, a : «: b fay thy blooming sons thy name rever, 


Smile im thy, bower; but quit thee with a tear;— 
~ ‘That,tear, perhaps, the fondést whigh’ will flow, 
: Sere fast ‘scene of happiness below. * a 
lgtie,-ye hoary few, ‘who glide along, , . 
eee veterans of same former throng, 
hogs@ friends, like autumn leaves by'tempests Whirl’d, * 
Aré swept for ever from this busy world; —. 
‘ Revolve the fleeting een of your youth, vg 
os “While Care as yet withheld her vendm’d tooth, 
ok " f Say iftremembrance days like these —— 
; z. he rapture of succeeding years? i? 
oe , n err fever’d dream | bestow z 
tga balm to soothe your hours of woe? 
oe ares, hoarded for some thankless s 
*- Can royal smiles; or wreaths by slaughter "a 
x < Can stars or ermine, man’s maturer toys 
; an ‘(For fering baubles are not left to bays) * - 
Recall one ‘eraon ch beloved to view, $ 
As those where Y her garland twined for ‘you? 
© Ah, no! amidst the gloomy calp, of age 
"e Youturn with faltering hand life’s varied page ; ; 
‘ . Peruse the record of your days on earth, , shh 
© Unsullied only where it marks your birth; , * Pde) ” 
Still lingering pause above each chequend leaf, . Re uae 
And blot with tears the sable lines of grief ; 4y ta (" 
Where Passion o’er the theme her mantle threw, 
eeping Virtue sigh’d a faint adieu; wf me ey 
- But bless thé’scroll which fairer Words adoyn, oR 
. Traced by the rosy finger of the morn; MS *e 
When Friendship bow’d before the shrine of truth, ~ = 
» « And Love, without his pinion,* smiled on youth, 
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Dear are thé days of youth & Age dwells on their Pe afb 7 
a brance throtigh the mist of*time. In the twilight 
S a recalls Sa ae hours of morn. ‘He lifts his ‘spe sh 
. . trembling “Not ‘thus /feebly: didyl raise the steel 
- - before my fathers !’* Past is the race of heroes! But their 
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fame rises on the harp; their souls, ride’ on the wings, off .*% 
the wind; they hear the souhd thfough thd"Gighs™of the 
storm, and rejoicé in their hall.of clouds S&ch hg he 
The gray stone marks his narr6w house. He locks Wown P 
from eddying tempests; he rolls his form im the whirl e 
wind, and overs on the blast of,the’mountfin. ape”. . 

In Morven dweit the chief; a*beam of war to,Fingak’ « 2 > 
His steps in the field were marked in blood., Lochli®s “+ » 
sons had fled before his angry spear ; but id’ was ‘the 
eye of Calmar; soft’ was the flow of his y low Jocks? - 
they streamed like the meteor of the night. No maidevas - 
the sigh of his soul x his thoughts were giwen 0. ffligng> =| 
ship,—to dark-haired Orla, destreyer of heroes! Ravel & 
were théir swords in battle: but fierce waS the p a 
Orla :—gentle alone to Calmar. Together they dweltsin 
the cave of Oithona. * qoute git ong 

From Lochfin, Swatan hounded over the blue wayes. * 

Erin’s sons fell beneath his might, *Fingab roused’his | 
chiefs t@ combat. Their ships cover tha ovean. # Théir 
hosts throng owthe green Mills. They come to the aid pf 
Erin. : : 4 * ; 

Night rosegin clouds. Darkness veils the armies ! ht 
the blazing oaks gleam through the valley. , The®sons of 
Lochlin slept: their dreams were of blood: They lift the 
spear in thought, and Fingal flies. Not so th@hOst of” ’ 
Morven. To watch was the post of Orla. _Calmar stood by ’ 
his side.. Their spéars were in their hands’ Fingal calle 


his:chiefs :, they stood around. ‘The king was in the-midst. 


Grey were his locks, but strong was the arm of the king. 
Age withered not his powers, ‘“ Sons of Morven,’’ said 
the hero, “ to-morrow we meet the foe. But where is ' 
Cuthullin, the shield of Erin? He rests in the halls of 
Tura; he knows not of our coming. Who will speed 
through Lochlin to the hero, and eall the chief to arms? 
The path is by the swords of foes; but many are myhefogs. 
They are thunderbolts of war. Speak, yee efs! Who 
will arise ?” - + A ns famt- Ny 

“Son of Trenmor! mine be the deed,’ ‘said dark- 
haired Orla, “ and mine alone. What is death to me? 
Tlove the sleep of the mighty, but little is the danger. 
The sons of, Lochlin dreamy 1 will seek car-borne Cuthul- 
lin. If fall, raise the song of bards; and lay me by the 
stream of Lubar,’”—“ And shalt thou fall alone?’ said- 
fair-haired.Calmar. “ Wilt, thou leave thy friend” afar? 
Chief of Uithona! not feeble is my arth fight. Could I 


~ see thee die, and lift the spear? No, Orla! ours has 


ee m the chase of the roebtick, and the fedst of shells; 
urs be the path of danger: ours has been the cave of | 


- Oithona; our: We the: narrow dwelling on the banks of 


Lubar. “ Calmar,” said the” chief *of Oithona, “why 
: ; << s ‘ 
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should thy yellow locks be darkened in the dust of Erin? 
Let me*fall alone. My father dwells in his hall of air: he 
will rejoice in his boy; but the blue-eyed Mora spreads * 
the feast for her son in Morven. She. listens to the steps 
of the on the heath, and thinks it is the tread of 
Calmar. Let him not say, ‘ Calmar has fallen by the 
steel of Lochlin: he died with gloomy Orla, the chief of 
the dark brow.’. Why should tears dim the azure eye of 
Mora? Why should her voice curse Orla, the destroyer of 
Calmar? Live, Calmar! Live to raise my stone of mé8s; 
live to revenge me in the blood of Lochlin. Join the song: 
of bards above my grave. Sweet will be the song of death 
to Orla, from the voice of Calmar. My ghost shall smile 
on the notes of praise.” ‘ Orla,’ said theson of Mora, 
“ could I raise the song of death to my friend? Could I 
give his fame to the winds? No, my heart would speak in 
sighs : faint and broken are the sounds of sorrow. Orla! 
our souls shall hear the song together. One cloud shall 
be.ours on high: the bards will mingle the names of Orla 
and Calmar.” ee ; 

They quit the circle of the chiefs. Their steps are to 
the host of Lochlin. The dying blaze of oak dim twinkles 
through the night. ‘Bhe northern star poi the path to 
Tura. Swyaran, the king, rests on his lonely hill. Here ’ 
the, troops are mixed: they frown in sleep; their shields 
beneath their heads. Their swords gleam at distance in 
heaps. The fires are faint; their embers fail in smoke. 
All is hushed; but the gale sighs on the rocks»above. 
Lightly w the heroes through the slumbering band. ° 
Half the Journey is pst when Mathon, resting, on his 
shield, meets eye of Orla. It rolls in flame, and 


glistens through the shade. His spear is raised on high. 
“ Why 10u bend thy brow, chief of Oithona?” said 
’. fair haired Calmar; “ kag the midst of foes, Is this 
a time for delay?” “It is a time for vengeance,” said 
Orla of. 2 on ma * Mathon of Lochlin sleeps: 


seest_thou his spear? Its point is dim with the gore of 
i er.» The,blood of Mathon shall reek on mine; but | 
s slay him sleeping, son of Mora? No! he shall feel 
his wound,: my fame shall not soar on the blood of slum- 
ber. Rise}Mathon, rise! The son of Corina calls; thy 
life #% his* rise to combat.” Mathon starts from slgep wt 
but did he rise alone? No: the gathering chiefs pou _= 
the plain. “ Fly! Calmar, fly!’ said dark-haired O 
*¢ Mathon is mine.~ I shall diein joy; but Lochlin CTO BS ty 
~ around. Fly through the shade of night.” Orla tums. “* 
“ The helm of Mathon is cleft; his shield falls from his 
® “he shudders in his blood. He rolls by the side 
lazing oak. Strumon sees him fall: his wrath rises ;" his 
weapon glitters on the head of aed but aspear fieréed 
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his eye. His brain gushes through the wound, and foams 
on the spear of Calmiar. As roll the waves of the Ocean 
on two mighty barks of the north, so pour the men 
Lochlin on* the chiefs. As, breaking the surge in foam, 
proudly steer the barks of the north, so rise the chiefs of 
orven on the scattered crests of Lochlin. The din of 
arms came to the ear of Fingal. He strikes his shield; 
his sons throng around; the people pour along the heath. 
Ryno bounds in joy. Ossian stalks in his arms. Oscar 
shakes the spear. The eagle wing of Fillan floats on the 
wind. Dreadful is the clang of death! many are the 
widows of Lochlin! Morven prevails in its strength. 

Morn glimmers on the hills: no living foe is seen; but 
the sleepers are many; grim they lie on Erin. The breeze 
of ocean lifts their locks; yet they do not awake. The 
hawks scream above their prey. 

Whose Yellow locks wave o’er the breast of a chief? 
Bright as the gold of the stranger, they mingle with the 
dark hair of his friend. ’Tis Calmar: he lies on the 
bosom of Orla. Theirs is one stream of blood. Fierce is 
the look of the gloomy Orla. He breathes npt; but his 
eye is still a flame. It glares in death unclosed. His 
hand is grasped in Calmar’s; but Calgar lives! he lives, 
though low. “ Rise,” said the king, “ rise, son of Mora: 
’tis mine to heal the wounds of heroes. Calmar mayyet 
bound on the hills of Morven.” : 

“ Never more shall Calmar chase the deer of Morven 
with Orla,” said the hero. ‘ What were the chase'to me 
alone? 0 should share the spoils of battle with Calmar ? 
Orla is at rest! Rough was thy soul, Orla! yet soft to me 
as the déW of morn. It glared on others in lightning: to 
me a silver beam of night. Bear my sword to blue-eyed 
Mora; let it hang in my empty hall. tt is not pure from 
blood: but it could not saye Orla. Lay me with my 
friend. Raise the song when Iam dark!” 

They are laid by the stream of Lubar. Four gray 
stones mark the dwelling of Orla and Calmar, 

When Swaran was bound, our sails roge on. they ilge~ 
waves. The winds gave our barks to Morven:—the bards’ 
raised the song. . site 

“« What formmrises on the roar of clouds? ‘Whose wlark 
ld te on the red streams of tempests? His voice 


rolls dh the thunder. ’Tis Orla, the brown chief of Oithona. 
He unmatch’d in war. Peace to thy soul, Orla! thy 


fame will not perish. Nor thine, Calmar! Lovely wast thou, 
‘son.of blue-eyed Mora; but not harmless was thy sword. 
It hangs in thy cave. The ghosts of Lochlin shriek 


~ar@und its steel. Hear thy praise, Calmar! It dwells-on oe 4 


ee 
o 


the W6ice of the mighty. Thy name shakes on the ce “ 


of Morven, Then raise thy fair. locks, son fs 
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Spread them on the arch of the rainbow; and “smile 
through the tears of the storm.” " 


TO EDWARD NOEL LONG, ESQ.s+ 
Nil ego contulgrim jucundo sanus amico.—Hokr. 
Dear Long, in this sequester’d scene, 
While all around in slumber lie, 
The joyous days which ours have been 
Come rolling fresh on ‘Fancy’s eye ; 
Thus if amidst the gathering storm, 
While clouds the darken’d noon deform, 
Yon heaven assumes a varied glow, 
I hail the sky’s celestial bow, 
Which spreads the sign of future peace, 
And bids the war of tempests cease. 
Ah! though the present brings but pain, 
I think those days may come again; 
Or if, in melancholy mood, 
Some lurking envious fear intrude, 
To check my bosom’s fondest thought, * ~ 
And integrupt the golden dream, 
I crush the fiend with malice fraught, 
And still indulge my wonted theme. 
Although we ne’er again can trace, 
In Granta’s vale, the pedant’s lore; Ry 
Nor through the groves of Ida chase _2* 
Our raptured visions, as before ; *; ; 
Though Youth has flown on rosy pinion, #. 
And Manhood claims his stern dominion 
Age will not every hope destroy, 
But yield some hours of sober joy. 


Yes, I will hope that Time’s broad wing 
Will shed around some dews of spring: 

ut if his scythe must sweep the flowers 

hich bloom among the fairy bowers, 


“Where smiling Youth delights to dwell, _ 


+. 


And hearts with early rapture swell ; - » 


If frowing Age, with cold control, 
Confines the current of the soul, + 
Congeals the tear of Pity’s eye, 
Or checks the sympathetic sigh, 
Or hears unmoved misfortune’s groan, 
- And bids me feel for self alone ; 


» © QObhemay my bosom never learn - 


To soothe its wontedheedless flow 
- Still, still despise the censor stern, . 
But ne’er forget another’s woe. 


an ie. 
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Yes, as you knew me in the days © 
O'er which Remembrance yet delays, 
Still may I rove, untutor’d, wild, 
And ev’n in age at heart a child. 


Though now on airy visions borne, 
To you my soul is still the same, 
Oft has it been my fate to mourn, 
And all my former joys are tame. 
But, hence! ye hours of sable hue! 
Your frowns are goney my sorrows o’ers 
By every bliss my childhood knew, 

T'll think upon your shade no more. 
Thus, when the whirlwind’s rage is past, 
And caves their sullen roar enclose 
We heed no more the wintry blast, 

When lull’d by zephyr to repose. 


Full often has my infant Muse 
Attuned to love her languid lyre; 
But now without a theme to choose, 
The strains in stolen sighs expire. 
My youthful nymphs, alas! are flown; 
E is a wife, and C—— a mother, 
And Carolina sighs alone, 
And Mary’s given to another ; 
And Cora’s eye, which roll’d on me, * 
i now no more my love recall: 
In truth, dear Lone, ‘twas time to flee; 
For Cora’s eye will shine on all. 
And though the sun, with genial rays, 
His beams alike to all displays, 
And every lady's eye’s a sun, 
These last should be confined to one. 
The soul’s meridian don’t become her, 
Whose sun displays a general semmer! 
Thus faint is every former flame, 
And passion’s self is now a name. 
As, when the ebbing flames are low, 
The aid which once improved»their light, 
And bade them burn with fiercer glow, 
Now quenches all their sparks in night; 
*Thus has it been with passion’s fires, 
As many a boy and girl remembers, 
While all the force.of love expires, 
Extinguish’d with the dying embers. 


But now, dear Lone, ’tis midnight’s noon, . & 


And clouds obscure the watery moon, © . 
Whose beauties I shall not rehearse, 


oR Pei) well * : 
Described in every stripling’s verse; « 
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For why should I the path go o’er, 

Which every bard has trod before ? 

Yet ere yon silver lamp of night 
Has thrice perform’d her stated round, — 

Has thrice retraced her path of light, - 
And chased away the gioom profound, _ 

I trust that we, my gentle friend, 

Shall see her rolling orbit wend 

Above the dear-loved peaceful seat 

Which once contain’d our youth’s retreat; 

And then with those our childhood knew 

We'll mingle in the festive crew ; 

While many a tale of former day 

Shall wing the laughing hours away 

And all the fiow of souls shall pour 

The saered intellectual shower, 

Nor cease till Luna’s waning horn 

Scarce glimmers through the mist of morn. 


TO A LADY.® 
we 


Ou! had my fate been join’d with thine, 
As once this pledge appear’d a token, 
These follies had not then been mine, 
For then my peace had not been broken. 


To thee these early faults I owe, 
To thee, the wise and old reproving : 
They know my sins, but do not know 
’Twas thine to break the bonds of loving. 


For once my soul, like thine, was pure, 
And all its rising fires\could smother ; “— 

But now thy vows no more endure, ~ . 
Bestow’d by thee upon another. 


Perhaps his peace I could destroy, 

And spoil the blisses that await him ; 
Yet let my rival smile in joy, 

For thy dear sake I cannot hate him. 


Ah! since thy angel form is gone, fae 
My heart no more can rest with any ; 

But what it sought in thee alone, 
Attempts, alas! to find in many. 


Then fare thee well, deceitful maid! - 
’Twere vain and fruitless to regret thee 5 
Nor Hope, nor Mem y yield their aid, 


But Pride may bagi pe to forget thee. - 
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This tiresome round of palling pleasures 
These varied loves, these matron’s fears, 


These thoughtless strains to passion’s measures— 


If thou wert mine, had all been hush’d :-— 
This cheek, now pale from early riot, 

With passion’s hectic ne’er had flush’d, 
But bloom’d in calm domestic quiet. 


Yes, once the rural scene was sweet, 
For Nature seem’d to smile before thee; 
And once ny breast abhorr’d deceit,— 
For then it beat but to adore thee. 


But now I seek for other joys: 

To think would drive my soul to madness ; 
In thoughtless throngs and empty noise, 

‘I conquer half my bosom’s sadness. - 


Yet, ev’n in these a thought will steal, 
In spite of every vain endeayour,— 

And fiends might pity what I feel,— 
To know that thou art lost for ever. 


STANZAS. 


I woutp I were a careless child, 
- Still dwelling in my Highland cave, * 
Or roaming through the dusky wild, 
Or bounding o’er the dark blue wave ; 
The cumbrous pomp of Saxon*® pride 
Accords not with the freeborn soul, 
Which loves the mountain’s craggy side, 
And seeks the rocks where billows roll. 


Fortune! take back these cultured lands, 
Take back this name of splendid sound! 
‘I hate the touch of servile hands, 
I hate the slaves that cringe around. 
Place me along the rocks I love, q 
Which sound to Ocean’s wildest roar; — 
Task but this—again to rove - 
Through scenes my youth hath known before. 


Few are my years, and yet I feel 
The world was ne’er design’d for me: 
Ah! why do dark’ning shades conceal 
The hour when man must ceasé to be? 


ors 
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Once I beheld a splendid dream, én 


» A visionary scene of bliss: 
Truth ! !—-wherefore did thy hated isnaind 
Awake me to a world like this? 


I loved—but these I loved are gone; 
Had friends—my early friends dre fled :* 
How cheerless feels the heart alone = 
When all its former hopes are dead! 
Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill; 
Though pleasure stirs the maddening soul, 
The heart—the heart—is lonely still. 


How dull! to hear the voice of those 
Whom rank or chance, whom wealth or power, 
Have made, though neither friends nor foes, 
Associates of the festive hour. 
Give me again a faithful few, ‘ 
In years and feelings still the same, 
And I will fly the midnight crew, 
Where boist’rous joy is but a name. 


And woman, lovely woman! thou, 
My hope, my comforter, my all! 
How cold must be my bosom now, 
When e’en thy smiles begin to pall } 
Without a sigh would [ resign 
This busy scene of splendid woe, 
To make that calm contentment mine, 
Which virtue knows, or seems to know. 


Fain would I fly the haunts of men— 
Iseek to shun, not hate mankind, 

My breast requires the sullen glen, 
Whose gloom may suit a darken’d mind, 

Oh! that to me the wings were given 
Which bear the turtle to her nest! 

Then would I cleave the vatilt of heaven, 
To flee away, and be at rest. 


7 SONG. ” 

Wuen I roved a young Highlander o’er the dark heath, 

And climb’d thy steep summit, oh Morven of snow! 188 
To gaze on the torrent that thunder’d beneath, 

Or the mist of the tempest that gather’d below, 
Untutor’d by science, a stranger to fear, 

And rude as the rocks where my infancy grew, 
No feeling, save oie, to my bosom was dear ; 

Need I sayy my sweet Mary, ’twas centred in you 
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Yet it could not be love, for I knew not the name,— 
© What passion can dwell in the heart of a child?" 
But still I-perceive an emotion the same 
As I felt, when a boy, on the crag-cover’d wild: 
One image alone in my bosom impress’d, 
I loved my bleak regions, nor panted for new; 
And few were my wants, for my wishes were bless'd; 
And pure were my thoughts, for my soul was with you. 


I rose with the dawn; with my dog-as my guide, 
From mountain to mountain I bounded along ; 
I breasted the billows of Dee’s rushing tide, 
And heard at a distance the Highlander’s song : 
At eve, on my heath-cover’d couch of repose, 
No dreams, save of Mary, were spread to my view 3 
And warm to the skies my devotions arose, 
For the first of my prayers was a blessing on you. 


I left my bleak home, and my visions are gone; 
The mountains are vanish’d, my youth is no more; 
As the last of my race, I must wither alone, 
And delight but in days I have witness’d before: 
Ah! splendour has raised, but embitter’d. my lot; 
More dear‘were the scenes which my infancy knew: 
Though my hopes may have fail’d, yet they are not forgot; 
Though cold is my heart, still it lingers with you. 


Wher I see some dark hill point its erest to the sky, 
I think of the rocks that o’ershadow Colblecn 31 
When I see the soft blue of a love-speaking eye, 
I think of those eyes that endear’d the rude scene; 
When, haply, some light-waving locks I behold” 
That faintly resembled my Mary’s in hue, 
I think on the long flowing ringlets of gold, ~ ~ 
The locks that were sacred to beauty, and you. 


Yet the day may arrive when the mountains once more 
Shall rise to my sight in their mantles of snow. 

But while these soar above me, unchanged‘as before, 
Will Mary.be there to receive me ?—ah no! ¢ 

Adieu, then, ye hills, where my childhood was bred! 
Thou sweet flowing Dee, to thy waters adieu! 

No home in the forest shall shelter my head,— 
Ah! Mary, what home could be mine but with you? 


TO GEORGE, EARL DELAWARR. ~ 


Ox! yes, I will own we were dear to each other; 

The friendships of childhood, tho: ti fleeting, are true; 
The love which you felt was the kv ve ofa brother, 

Nor less the affection I cherish’d for you. ° 
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ge itr can vary her gentle dominion ; 
attachment of years in a moment expires : 
Like Love, too, she maves on a swift-waving pinion, 
But glows not, like Love, with unquenchable fires. 


Full oft have we wander’d through Ida together, 
And blest were the scenes of our youth, | allow: 
In the spring of our life, how serene is the weather L 

But winter's rude tempests are gathering now. 


No more with.affection shall memory blending, * 
The wonted delight of our “childhood retrace : 

When pride Steels the bosom, the heart is unbending, 
And what would be justice appears a disgrace. 


However, dear George, for I still myst esteem you— 
The few whom I love I caa never upbraid— 

The chance which has lost may in future redeem you, 
Repentance will cancel the vow you have. made. 


I will not complain, and though chill’d is affection, — 
With me no corroding resentment shall live: 

My bosom is calm’d by the*simple reflection, 
That both may be wrong, and that both should forgive. 


You knew that my soul, that my heart, my existence, 
If danger demanded, were wholly your own ! 

You knew me unalter’d by years or by distance, 
Devoted to love and to friendship alone. 


You knew,—but away with the vain retrospection !* 
The bond of affection no longer endures ; 

Too late you may droop o’er the fond recollection, 
- And sigh for the friend who was formerly sey 


For the present we part,—I will hope not for ever; 
For time and regret will restore yon at last. “™ 
To forget our dissention we both should endeavour. 
I ask-no atonement, but days like the past. ib 


~~ 


TO THE EARL OF “CLARE. 
‘Pu semper amoris ~ 
Sis memor, et cari comitis ne abscedat imago.”” VAL. FLAC. 
Frrenp of my youth! when young wegoved, ..° 
Like strivlings, ay abe beloved, 


Witli frién urest glow, 
‘he bliss w. rin 'd those rosy hours 
Was such as ples eseffom showers -* 
On mortals. 
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The recollectioh seems alone ~ © 

Dearer than all the joys I’ve known, 
When distant far from you :* 

Though pain, ’tis stilla pleasing pain, 

To trace those days and hours again, 
And sigh again, adieu ! 


My pensive memory lingers o’er 

Those scenes to be enjoy’d no more, 
Those scenes regretted ever 

The measure of our youth is full, | 

Life’s evening dream is dark and dull, © 
And we may meet—ah! never!, 


As when one parent spring supplies 
. Two streams fronr which one fountain rise 
Togethefjoin’d in vain; 
How soon, diverging from their source, 
Each, murmuring, seeks another course, 
Till mingled in the main! 


Our vital streams of weal er woe, 

Though near, alas! distinctly flow, 
Nor mingle as before : 

Now swift or slow, now black or elegr, 

Till death’s unfathom’d gulf appear, 
And both shall quit the shore. 


Our souls, my friend! which once supplied. 


One wish, nor breathed a thought beside, 
Now flow in different channels: 
Disdaining humbler rural sports, 
’Tis yours to mix in polish’d courts, 
And shine in fashion’s annals ; 


’Tis,minerto waste on love my time, 

Or vent my reveries in rhyme, 
Without the aid of reason ; 

For, sense and reason (critics know it) 

Have Quitted every amorous poet, 
Nor left a thought to seize on. 


Poor Lirrie! sweet, melodius band! 
Of late esteem”d it monstrous hard 
That he, who sang before all,— 
He who the lore offlove -expanded,— 
Byadire reviewers should be branded, 


* 


As void of wit and moral. a a 


And yet, while Beauty’s praise is thine, 
Tiarmonious favourite of the Ning! 
Repine not at thy lot ;” - 
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Thy soothing lays may still be read 
When Persecution’s arm | is dead, 


And critics are forgot, ; . 
Still I must yield thine rthies merit, ~ 
Who chasten, with unsparing spirit, 


Bad rhymes, and those who write them 
And though myself may be the next, 
By critic sarcasm to be vext, 

I really will not fight them.9 


Perhaps they would do quite as well 
To break te rudely sounding shell 
Of sych a young beginner. 
He who offends at pert nineteen, 
Ere thirty may become, I ween, 
A very harden’d sinner. - 


Now, Clare, I must return to you; © - 
And, sure, apologies are due: 

Accept, then, my concession. © . 
Tn truth, dear Clare, in fancy’s flight 
I soar along from left to right! 

My muse admires digression. 


I think I said ’twould be your fate 
To add one star to royal state ;— 

May regal smiles attend you! 
And should a noble monarch reign, 
You will not seek his smiles in vain, 

If worth can recommend you. 


% 
Yet since in danger courts abound, 
Where specious rivals glitter round, 

From snares may saints preserve you 3 
And grant your love or friendship ne’er 
From any claim a kindred care, a 

But those who best deserve you! 


Not for a moment may you stray 

From truth’s secure, unerring way! 
May no delights decoy! 

O’er roses thay your footsteps move, 

Your smiles be ever smiles of love, 
"Your tears be tears of joy! = 


Oh! if'you wish that happiness ® 

Your comin be s and years may bless, 
And own your brow; 

Be still as. a were wont to be, 

Spotless as you’ve been known to me,— 
Be still as you are We 
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And though some trifling share of praise, | 
To cheer my last declining days, 
To me were.doubly dear; ‘ 
Whilst.blessing your bel name, * 
I’d waive at once a poet’s fame, ° 
To prove a prophet here. - 


LINES WRITTEN BENEATH AN ELM IN THE 
CHURCHYARD OF HARROW ON THE HILL. 


Spor of my youth! whose hoary branches*sigh, 

Swept by the breeze that fans thy cloudless sky® 
Where now alone I muse, who oft have trod, 

With those I loved, thy soft and verdant sod; 

With those who, scattex’d far, perchance deplore, 

Like me, the happy scenes they knew before: 

Oh! as I trace again thy winding hill, e 
Mine eyes admire, my heart adores thee still, 

Thou dyooping Elm! beneath whose boughs I lay, 
And frequent mused the twilight hours away; 

Where, as they once were wont, my limbs recline, 
But, ah! without the thoughts which then were mine: 
How do thy branches, moaning'¢o the blast, - 
Invite the bosom to recall the past, 

And seem to whisper, as they gently swell, 

“Take, while thou canst, a lingering, last farewell!” 


When fate shall chill, at length, this fever’d breast, 
And calm its cares and passions into rest, 
Oft have I thought, ’twould soothe my dying hour,— 
Tf aught may soothe when life resigns her power,— 
To know some humbler grave, some narrow cell, 
Would hide my bosom where it loved to dwell: 
With this fond dream, methinks, ’twere sweet to die— 
And here it linger’d, here my heart might lie; 
Here might I sleep where all my hopes arose, 
Scene of my youth, and-couch of my repose; “ 
For ever stretch’d beneath this-mantling shade, 
Press’d by the turf where once my childhood play’d ; 
Wrapt by the soil that veils the spot I loved, 
Mix’d with the earth o’er which my footsteps mov 
Blest by the tongues that charm’d my youthful ear, ~ 
Mourn’d by the fewgny soul acknowledged here; 
Deplored by those in early days allied, 
And unremember’d by the world beside. 
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SCOTCH REVIEWERS: 
A SATIRE. : 


*T had rather be a kitten, and cry mew! 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
*€ Such saameless bards we have; and yet ’tis true, 
There are as mad, abandoned critics too.’’ 
Pop. 


PREFACE, 
Au. my friends, learned and unlearned, have urged me not to 
publish this Satire with my name. If I were to be “ turned from 
the career of my humour by quibbles quick, and paper bullets,of 
the brain,” I should a with their counsel. But ] 
am not to be terrified by abuse, or bullied by reviewers, with or 
without arms. I can safely say that I have attacked none pei 
sonally who did not commence on the offensive. An author's 
works are public property: he who purchases may judge, anid 
publish his opinion if he pleases ; and the authors I have endew 
youred to commemorate may do by me as I have done by them. 
I dare say they will succeed better in condemning my scribblings, 
than in mending their own. But my object is not to prove 
that I can write well, but, if possible, to make others write 
better. 

As the poem has met with far more success than I expected, L 
have endeavoured in this edition to make some additions an| 
alterations, to render it more worthy of public perusal. 

In the first edition of this satire, published anonymously, four 
teen lines on the subject of Bowles’s Pope were written by, ani 
inserted at the request of, aningenious friend of mine,! who has 
now in the press a volume of poetry. In the present edition, 
they are erased, and some of my own substituted in their stead , 
my only reason for this being that which I conceive would ope 
rate with any other person in the same manner,—a determination 
not to publish with my name any production, which was not en- 
tirely and exclusively my own composition. 

With regard to the real talents of mahy of the poetical persons 
whose performances are mentioned or alluded to in the following 
pages, it is presumed by the author that there can be little 
difference of opinion in the public at large; though, like other 
sectaries, each has its separate tabernacle of proselytes, by *whom 
his abilities are over-rated, his faults oyerlooked, and his metri- 
cal canons received Without scruple and without consideration, 
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But the unquestionable possession of considerable. genius by se- 
veral of the writers here censured renders their mental prostitu- 
tion more to be regretted. " Imbecility may be pitied, or, at worst, 
laughed at and forgotten; perverted powers demand the most 
decided reprehension. No one can wish more than the author 
that some known and able writer had undertaken their exposure ; 
but Mr. Gifford hes devoted himself to Massinger, and, in the 
absence of the regular physician, a country practitioner may, in 
cases of absolute necessity, be allowed to prescribe his nostrum 
to preventrthe exterision of so deplorable an epidemic, provided 
ere be no quackery in his treatment of the malady. A caustic 

is here offered ; as it is to be feared nothing short of actual cau- 
tery can recover the numerous patients afflicted with the present 
prevalent and distressing rabies for rhyming—As to the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, it would indeed require a Hercules to erush the 
Hydra; but if the author succeeds in merely “ bruising one of 
* the heads of the serpent,” though his own hand should suffer in 
the encounter, he will be amply satighiod. 


- 


Srixx must I hear ??—shall hoarse Fitzgerald3 bawl@ 
His creaking couplets*in a tavern hall,* 

And I not sing, lest, haply, Scotch reviews 

Should me scribbler, and denounce my muse? 
Prepare for rhyme—I'll publish, right or wrong: 
Fools are my theme, let satire be my song. 


Oh! nature’s noblest gift—my any goose-quill 
Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will, 
Torn from thy parent bird to form a pen, | 
That mighty instrument of little men; 
The pen! foredoom’d to aid the mental throes 
Of brains that labour, big with verse gr prose, 
Though nymphs forsake, and critics may deride, 
The lover’s solace, and the author’s pride: 
What wits! what poets dost thou daily raise ! 
How frequent is thy use, how small thy praise! 
Condemn’d at length to be forgotten quite, 
With all the pages which ’twas thine to write. 
But thou, at least, mine own especial pen ! 
Once laid aside, but now assumed again, 
Our task complete, like Hamet’s® shall be free; 
Though spurn’d by others, yet beloved by me: 
Then let us soar to-day ; no common theme, 
No Eastern vision, no distemper’d dream 
Inspires—our path, though full of thorns, is plain; 
Smooth be the verse, and easy be the strain. 


When Vice triumphant holds her sov’reign sway, 
And men, through life her willing slaves, obey; 
When folly, frequent harbinger of crime, 

Unfolds her motley store to suit the time; 
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When knaves and fools combined o’er all prevail, 

When Justice halts and right begins to fail; 

E’en then the boldest start from public sneers, 

Afraid of shame, unknown to other fears, © 

More darkly sin, by satire kept in awe 

And shrink from Tidicule, though not from law. 
* ~ 


Such is the force of wit ! but not belong . 
To me the arrows of satiric song; a 
The royal vices of our ageedemand ~ 
A keener weapon, and a mightier hand. 
Still there are follies, e’en for me to chase, . 
And yield at least amusement in the race : 
Laugh when I laugh, I seek no other fame ; . 
The cry is up, and scribblers are my game. 
Speed, Pegasus !—ye strains of great and small, 
Ode, epic, elegy, have at you all! 
I too can scrawl, and once upon a time es 
I pour’ along the town a flood of rhyme, © : 
A schoolboy freak, unworthy praise or blame ; 
I printed—older children-do the same. * “ - 
’Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print; ™~ 
A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t,, =" — 
Not that a title’s sounding charm can save . 
Or scrawl or scribbler from an equal grave: 
This Lambe must own, since his patrician name 
Fail’d to preserve the spurious farce from shame, 
No matter, George continues stili to write, 
Though now the name is yeil’d from public sight. 
Moved by the great example, I pursue 
The self-same road, but make my own review: 
Not seek great Jeffrey’s, yet, like him, will be 4 
Self-constituted judge of poesy. . 


A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure—critics all are ready made. r 
Take hackney’d jokes from Miller, got by rote, 
With just enough of learning to misquote ; 

A mind well skill’d to find or forge a fault ; 

A turn for punning, call it Attic salt ; 

To Jeffrey go, be silent and discreet, 

His pay is just ten sterling pounds per sheet : 
Fear not to lie, twill seem a lucky hit; 

Shrink not from blasphemy, ’twill pass for wit ; 
Care not for feeling—pass your proper jest, 
And stand a critic, hated yet caress’d. : 


And shall we own such judgment ? no—as soon 
Seek roses in December—ice,in June ; 
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7 
Hope constancy in wind, or corn in chaff; 
Believe a woman or an epitaph, 
Or any other thing that’s false, before 
You trust in crities, who themselves are sore; 
Or yield one single thought to be misled, 
By Jeifrey’s heart, or Lambe’s Baotian head. . 
To these young’tyrants,® by themselves misplaced, 
Combined usurpers on the throne of taste; 
To thes®, when authors bend in humble awe, 
And bail their yoice as truth, thtir word as law— 
While these are censors ’twould be sin to spare ; 
While such are critics, why should I forbear? 
But yet so near all modern worthies run 
Tis doubtful whom to seek, or whom to shun ; 
Nor know we when to spare, or where to strike, 
Our bards and censors are so much alike. 


Then should you ask me,? why I venture o’er 
The path which Pope and Gifford trod before ; 
If not yet sicken’d, you can still proceed : 

‘Go on; my rhyme will tell you as you read. 


Time was, ere yet in these degenerate days 
fgnoble themes obtain’d mistaken praise, 

When sense antl wit with poesy allied, 

No fabled graces, flourish’d side by side ; 

From the same fount their inspiration drew, 

And, rear’d by taste, bloom’d fairer as they grew; 
Then in this happy isle, a Pope’s® pure strain 

Sought the rapt soul to charm, nor sought in vain ; 

A polish’d nation’s praise aspired to claim, 

And raised the people’s, as the poet’s fame. 

Like him great Dryden pour’d the tide of song, 

In stream Jess smooth, indeed, yet doubly strong. 

Then Congreve’s scenes could cheer, or Otway’s melt— 
For nature then an English audience felt. 

But why these names, or great still, retrace, 

When all to feeble bards resign their place ? 

Yet to such times our lingering looks are cast, 
When taste and reason with those times are past. 
Now look around, and turn each trifling page, 
Survey the precious works that please the age; 
This truth at least let satire’s self allow, 

No dearth of bards can be complain’d of now. 

The loaded press beneath her labour groans, 

And printers’ devils shake their weary bones ; 
While SoutRey’s epics cram the creaking shelves, 
And Little’s lyrics shine in hot-press’d twelves. 
Thus saith the preachery “ Nought beneath the sun 
Is new ;” yet still from change to change we run: 


. 
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What varied wonders tempt us as they pass ! 
‘The cow-pox, tractors, galvanism, and gas, 

In turns appear, to make the vulgar stare, 

Till the swoln bubble bursts—and all is air! 
Nor less new, schools of Poetry arise, 

Where duli-pretenders grapple for the prize’: 
O’er taste awhile these pseudo-bards prevail ; 
Each country book-elub bows the knee to Baal, 
And, hurling lawful genius from the throne, 
Erects a shrine and idol of its own: 

Some leaden calf—but whom it matters not, 
From soaring Southey down to grovelling Stott.9 


Behold! in various throngs the scribbling crew, 
For notice eager, pass in long review: 
Each spurs his jaded Pegasus apace, 
And rhyme and blank maintain an equai race ; 
Sonnets on sonnets crowd, and ode on ode; 
And tales of terror jostle on the road ; 
Immeasurable measures move along ; 
For simpering folly loves a varied song, 
To strange my$terious dulness still the friend, , 
Admires the strain she cannot comprehend. 
Thus Lays of Minstrels—may they be the last !— 
On half-strung harps whine mournful tosthe blast. 
While mountain spirits prate to river sprites, 
That dames may listen to the sound at nights ; 
And goblin brats, of Gilpin Horner’s brood, 
Decoy young border-nobles through the wood, 
And skip at every step, Lord knows high, 
And frighten foolish babes, the Lord knows why ; 
While high-born ladies‘in their magic cell, 
Forbidding knights to read who cannot spell, 
Despatch a courier to a wizard’s grave, 
And fight with honest men to shield a knave. 


Next view in state, proud prancing on his roan, 

The golden-crested haughty Marmion, 

Now forging scrolls, now foremost in the fight, 

Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight, 

The gibbet or the field prepared to grace; 

A mighty mixture of the great and base. _ 

And think’st thou, Scott !!9 by vain conceit perchance, 

On public taste to foist thy stale romance, 
‘Though Murray with his Miller may combine 

Zo yield thy muse just half-a-crown per line! 

No! when the sons of song descend to trade, 

Their hays are sear, their former laurels fade. 

Let snch forego the poet’s sacred name, 

Who rack “< brains for lucre,! not for fame: . 
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Low may they sink to merited contempt, 

And scorn remunerate the mean attempt! 
Such be their meed, such still the just reward 
Of prostituted muse and hireling bard! 

For this we spurn Apollo’s venal son, 

And bid a long “ good night to Marmion.” 


These are the themes that claim our plaudits now; - 
These are the bards to whom the muse must bow; 
While Milton, Dryden, Pope, alike forgot, 

Resign their hallow’d bays to Walter Scott. 


The time has been, when yet the muse was young, 
When Homer swept the lyre, and Maro sung, 
An epic scarce ten centuries could claim, 
While awe-struck nations hail’d the magic name! 
The work of each immortal bard appears 
The single wonder of a thousand years. 
Empires have moulder’d from the face of earth, 
Tongues have expired with those who gave them birth, 
Without the glory such a strain can give,* 
As ev’n in ruin bids the language live. 
Not so with us, though minor bards content, 
On one great work a life of labour spent : 
With eagle pinion soaring to the skies, 
Behold the ballad-monger Southey rise ! 
To him him let Camoéns, Milton, Tasso yield, 
Whose annual strains, like armies, take the field. 
First in the ranks see Joan of Are advance, 
The scourge of England an@ the boast of France 
Though burnt by wicked Bedford, for a witch, 
Behold her statue placed in glory’s niche ; ; 
Her fetters burst, and just released from prison, 
A virgin phoenix from her ashes risen. 
Next see tremendous Thalaba come on,!2 
Arabia’s monstrous, wild, and wondrous son ; 
Domnaniel’s dread destroyer, who o’erthrew 
More mad magicians than the world e’er knew. 
Immortal hero! all thy foes o’ercome, 
For ever reign the rival of Tom Thumb! 
Since startled metre fled before thy face, 
Well wert thou doom’d the last of all thy race! 
Well might triumphant genii bear thee hence, ” 
Illustrious conqueror of common sense! 
Now, last and greatest, Madoc spreads his sails, 
Cacique in Mexico, and prince in Wales : 
Tells us strange tales, as other travellers do, 
More old than Mandeville’s, and not go true. 
Oh, Southey! “Southey !3 cease thy. varied song ! 
A bard may chant too often and ‘too long: 
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As thou art strong in verse, in mercy, spare ! 

A fourth, alas ! were more than we could bear. 

But if, in spite of all the world can say, 

Thou still wilt verseward plod thy weary way ; 

If still in Berkley ballads most uncivil, ~ 

Thou wilt devote old women to the devil,!+. . 

The babe unborn thy dread intent may, rue: 

“ God help thee,” Southey,!* and thy readers too. © 


Next comes the dull disciple»f thy school, 
That mild apostate from poetic rule, 
The simple Wordsworth, framer of alay - 
As soft as evening in his favourite May ; , 
Whe warns his friend “ to shake off toil and trouble, 
And quit his books, for fear of growing double ;” 
. Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose ; 
Convincing all, by demonstration plain, 
Poetic souls delight in prose insane ; 
And Christmas stories tortured into rhyme 
Contain the essence of the true sublime. 
Thus, when he tells the tale of Betty Foy, 
The idiot mother of “ am idiot boy ;” 
A moon-struck, silly lad, who lost his way, 
And, like his bard, confounded night with day :16 
So close on each pathetic part he dwells, 
And each adventure so sublimely tells, 
That all who view the “ idiot in his glory,’ 
Conceive the bard the hero of the story. 


s 


Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here, 
To turgid ode and tumid stanza dear? 
Though themes of innocence amuse him best, 
Yet still obscurity’s a welcome guest. 

If Inspiration should her aid refuse 

To him who takes a pixy for a muse,}!7 

Yet none in lofty numbers can surpass 

The bard who soars to elegize an ass. 

How well the subject suits his noble mind 
He brays!8 the laureat of the long-ear’d kind. 


Oh! wonder-working Lewis !!9 monk, or bard, 
Who fain wouldst make Parnassus a church-yard ! 
Lo! wreaths of yew, not lauret, bind thy brow, 
Thy muse a sprite, Apollo’s sexton thou ! 

Whether on ancient tombs thou taks’t thy stand, . 
By gibb’ring spectres hail’d, thy kindred band ; 

Or tracest chaste descriptions on thy page, 

To please the females of our modest age ; 

All hail, M.P.20 from whose infernal brair 

Thin sheeted phantoms glide, a grisly train ; 
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At whose command “ grim women” throng in crowds, 
And kings of fire, of water, and of clouds, 

With “ small grey men,” “ wild yagers,” and what not, 
To crown with honour thee and Walter Scott ; 

Again all hail! if tales like thine may please, 

St. Luke alone ean vanquish the disease: 

Even Satan’s self with thee might dread to dwell, 
And‘in thy skull discern a deeper hell. 


Who, in soft guise, surrotinded by a choir 
Of virgins melting, not to Vesta’s fire, 
With sparkling eyes, and cheek by passion flush’d, 
Strikes his wild lyre, whilst listenitig dames are hush’d? 
Tis Little! yoang Catullus of his day, 
As sweet, but as immoral, in his lay! 
Grieved to condemn, the muse must still be just, 


‘Nor spare melodious advocates of lust. 


Pure is the flame which o’er her altar burns ; 
From grosser incense with disgust she turns : 

Yet kind to youth, this expiation o’er, 

She bids thee “ mend thy line, and sin no more,” 


For thee, translator of the tinsel song, 
To whom such glittering ernaments, belong, 
Hibernian Strangford! with thine eyes of blue,® 
And boasted locks of red or auburn hue, 
Whose plaintive strain each love-sick miss admires, 
And o’er harmonious fustian half expires, 
Learn, if thou canst, to yield thine author’s sense, 
Nor vend thy sonnets on a false pretence. 
Think’st thou to gain thy verse a higher place, 
By dressing Camoéns® in a suit of lace? 
Mend, Strangford! mend thy morals and thy taste ; 
Be warm, but pure; be amorous, but be chaste; 
Cease to deceive ; thy pilfer’d harp restore, 
Nor teach the Lusian bard to copy Moore. 


In many marble-cover’d volumes view 
Hayley, in vain attempting something new: 
Whether he spin his comedies in rhyme, 
Or scrawl, as Wood and Barclay walk, ’gainst time, 
His style in youth or age is still the same, 
For ever feeble and for ever tame. 
Triumphant first see “ Temper's Triumphs” shine! 
At least I’m sure they triumph’d over mine. 
Of “ Music’s Triumphs,” all who read may swear, 
That luckless music never triumph’d there.23 


Moravians rise ! bestow some sweet reward 
On dull deyotion—Lo! the Sabbath bard, 
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Sepulchral Grahame,*! pours*his notes sublime 

In mangled prose, nor e’en aspires to rhyme; 

Breaks into blank the Gospel of St* Luke, 

And boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch ; 

And, undisturb’d by conscientious qualms, 

Perverts the Prophets, and purloins the Psalms. 
Hail, Sympathy! thy soft idea brings * 

A thousand visions of a thousand things, 

And shows, dissolved in thine own melting tears, 

The maudlin prince of mournful sonneteers. 

And are thou not their prince, harmonious Bowles! 

Thou first, great oracle of tender souls ? 

Whether in sighing winds thou seek’st relief, 

Or consolation in a yellow leaf; 

Whether thy muse most lamentably tells 

What sfierry sounds proceed from Oxford bells,25 

Or, still in bells delighting, finds a friend 

In every chime that jingled from Ostend; 

Ah! how much juster were thy muse’s hap, 

If to thy bells thou wouldst but add a cap! 

Delightful Bowles! still blessing and still blest, 

All love thy strain, but children like it best. 

’Tis thine, with-gentle Little’s moral song, 

To soothe the mania of the amorous throng! 

With thee our nursery damsels shed their tears, 

Ere miss as yet completes her infant years: 

But in her teens thy whining powers are vain; 

She quits poor Bowles for Little’s purer strain. 

Now to soft themes thou scornest to confine 

The lofty numbers of a harp like thine; 

“ Awake a louder and a loftier strain,” 

Such as none heard before, or will again ! 

Where all discoveries jumbled from the flood, 

Since first thedeaky ark reposed in mud, 

By more or less, are sung in every book, 

From Captain Noah down to Captain Cook. 

Nor this alone ; but, pausing on the road, 

The bard sighs forth a gentle episode ;26 

And gravely tells—attend, each beauteous miss !— 

When first Madeira trembled to a kiss. 

Bowles! in thy memory let this precept dwell, 

Stick to thy sonnets, man !—at least they sell.?” 

But if some new-born whim, or larger bribe, 

Prompt thy crude brain, and claim thee for a scribe; 

If chance some bard, though once by dunces fear’d, 

Now, prone in dust, can only be revered; 

If Pope, whose fame and genius, from the first, 

Have foil’d the best of critics, needs the worst, . 

Do thou essay * each fault, each failing scan ; 

The first of poets was, alas! but man,. 
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Rake from each ancient dunghill every pearl, 
Consult Lord Fanny, and confide in Curl ;*8 
Let all the scandals of a-former age 

Perch on thy pen, and flutter o’er thy page ; 
Affect a candour which thou canst not feel, 
Clothe envy in the garb of honest zeal ; 

Write, as if St. John’s soul could still inspire, 
And do for bate what Mallet? did for hire. 
Oh! hadst thou lived in that congenial time, 
To rave with Dennis, and with Ralph to rhyme ;® 
Throng’d with the rest around his Jiving head, 
Not raised thy hoof against the lion dead; 

A meet reward had crown’d thy glorious gains, 
And link’d thee to the Duntiad for thy pains. 


Another epic! Who inflicts again 
More books of blank upon the sons of men ? 
Beeotian Cottle, rich Bristowa’s boast, 
Imports old stories from the Cambrian coast, 
And sends his goods to market—all alive! « 
Lines forty thousand, cantos twenty-five ! 
Fresh fish from Helicon !3! who'll buy ! who'll buy ? 
The precious bargain’s cheap—in faith, not' ho & 
Too much in turtle Bristol’s sons delight, 
Too much o’er bowls of rack prolong the right; ~_ 
If commerce fills the purse, she clogs the brain, 
And Amos Cottle strikes the lyre in vain. 
In him an author’s luckless lot behold, 
Condemn’d to make the books which once he sold. 
Oh, Amos Cottle !—Phaebus! what a name, . 
To fill the speaking trump of future fame !— 
Oh, Amos Cottle! for a moment think 
What meagre profits spring from pen and ink} 
When thus devoted to poetic dreams, 
Who will peruse thy prostituted reams ? 
Oh pen perverted ! paper misapplied _ 
Had Cottle®2 still adorn’d the counter’s side, 
Bent o’er the desk, or, born to useful toils, 
Been taught to make the paper which he soils, . 
Plough’d, delved, or plied the oar with lusty limbs, 
He had not sung of Wales, nor I of him. 


As Sisyphus against the infernal steep 
Rolls the huge rock whose motions ne’er may sleep, 
So up thy hill, ambrosial Richmond ! heaves 
Dull Maurice* all his granite weight of leaves: 
Smooth, solid monuments of mental pain! _ 
The pettifactions of a plodding brain, * 


That ere they reach the top, fall lumbering back again. 
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With broken lyre, and cheek serenely pale, 
Lo! sad Aleeus wanders down the vale; 
Though fair they rose, and might have bloom’d at last, 
His hopes have perish’d by the northern blast: 
Nipp’d in the bud by Caledonian gales, 
_His blossoms wither as the blast prevails ! 
O’er his lost works let classic Sheffield weep ; 
May no rude hand disturb their early sleep !34 


Yet say ! why should the bard at once resign 
His claim to favour from the sacred Niné ? 
For ever startled by the mingled howl 
Of northern wolves, that still the darkness prowl; 
A coward brood, which mangle Gs'they prey, 
By hellish instinct, all that cross their way ; 
Aged or-young, the livin the dead, 
No mercy find—these harpies® must be fed. 
Why do the injured unresis yield 
- The calm possession of their native field ? 
Why tamely thus before their fangs retreat, 
Nor hunt the bloodhounds back to Arthur’s Seat 736 


Health to immortal Jeffrey !°7 once, in name, 
England could boast a judge almost the same; 
Tn soul so like, so merciful, yet just, , 

Some think that Satan has resign’d his trust, 
And given the spirit to the world again, 

To sentence letters, ashe sentenced men. : 
With hand less mighty, but with heart as black, 
With voice as willing to decree the rack ; 

Bred in the courts betimes, though all that law 
As yet hath taught hlm is to find a flaw ; 

Since well instructed in the patriot school 

To rail at party, though a party tool, 

Who knows, if chance his patrons should restore 
Back to the sway they forfeited before. 

His scribbling toils some recompence may meet, 
And raise this Daniel to the judgment-seat ? 
Let Jeffries’ shade indulge the pious hope, 

And greeting thus, present him with a rope: 
“Heir to my virtues! ‘man of equal mind! 
Skill’d to condemn as to traduce mankind, 

This cord receive, for thee reserved with care, 


To wield in jungment, and at length to wear.” : 
Health to great Jeffrey! Heaven preserve his life 

To flourish on the fertile shores of Fife, Me a 

And guard it saered in its future wars, © ~ * S 

Since authors etimes seek the field of Mars! . = if : ex 


Can none remefiber that eventful day, © 
That everglorious, almost fatal fray, — : 
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When Little’s leadless pistol met his eye, 

And Bow-street myrmidons stood langhing by 28 
Oh, day disastrous! on her firm-set rock, 
Dunedin’s castle felt a secret shock ; 

Dark roll’d the sympathetic waves of Forth, 

Low, groan’d the startled whirlwinds of the north; 
Tweed ruffled half his waves to form a tear, 

The other half pursued its calm career; . 
Arthur’s steep summit nodded to its base, 

The surly Tolbooth scarcely kept her place. 

The Tolbooth felt—for marblesometimes can, 
On such occasions, feel as much as man— 

The Tolbooth felt defrauded of her charms, 


If Jeffrey died, except within her arms : 


- Caught it, as Danae caught the golden shower, 


Nay last, not least, on that portentous morn, 
The sixteenth story, where himself was born, 


His patrimonial peer em 
And pale Edina shudder’ i itind: 
Strew’d were the street sid with milk-white reams, 


Flow’d all the Ganonpaaend with inky streams ; 
This of his candour seem’d the sable dew, 
That of his valour ‘ show’d the bloodless hue; 
And all with justice deem’d the twoscombined . 
The mingled emblems of his mighty mind. . #: K 
But Caledonia’s goddess hover’d o’er ; Ad 
The field, and saved him from the wrath of Moores _ ; 
From either pistol snatch’d the vengeful lead,» 
And straight restored it to her Sov sheadg; ~€ * 
That head, with greater than magneti¢ power, a 


And, though the thickening dross will scarce refine, = 
Augments its ore, and is itselt a mine. 

“ My son,” she cried, “ ne’er thirst fgr gore again, 

Resign the pistol, and resume the pen; : 
O’er politics and poesy preside, . 
Boast of thy country, and Britannia’s guide! 

For long as Albion’s heedless sons submit, 

Or Scottish taste decides on English wit, 

So long shall last thine unmolested reign, 

Nor any dare to take thy name in vain. 

Behold, a chosen band shall aid thy pian, 

And own thee chieftain of the critic clan. 

First in the ranks illustrious shall be seen . 

The travell’d thane, Athenian Aberdeen.‘ 

Herbert shall wield Thor’ s hammer,*! and sometimes, - 


In gratitude, thou’lt praise his rugged rhymes, mm 


Smug Sydney*? too thy bitter page shall seek, 


And classic Hallam,‘ much renown'd for Greek; “hes 
Scott may perchance ls name and influenée lend, 
And paltry Pillans‘ shall traduce his-friend ;~ . » 


, 
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While gay Thalia’s luckless votary, Lambe, 4s 
Damn’d like the devil, devil-like will damn. _ 
Known be thy name, unbounded be thy sway! 
Thy Holland's banquets shall each toil repay ; 
While grateful Britain yields the praise she owes 
To Holland’s hirelings and to learning’s foes. . 
Yet mark one caution ere thy next Review 
Spread its light wings of saffron and of blue, 
Beware lest blundering Brougham destroy the sale,‘ 
Turn beef to bannocks, caulifiowers to kail.”’ 
Thus having said, the kilted goddess kist 

Her son, and vanish’d in a Scottish mist. 


Then prosper Jeffrey! pertest Of the train 
Whom Scotland pampers with her fiery grain 
Whatever blessings waits a-genuine Scot, 

In double portion swells thy ious lot; 
For thee Edina culls her evening sweets, - 
And showers their odours on thy candid sheets, 
Whose hue and fragrance.to thy work adhere— 
This scents its pages, and that gilds its rear.47 
Lo! blushing Itch, coy nymph, enamour’d grown, 
Forsakes the rest, andgeleaves to thee alone: 
‘And, too unjust to other Pictish men, 
| thy person, and inspires thy pen! 
jous Holland! hard would be his lot, 
s mention’d, and himself forgot! 

. Holland, with Henry Petty‘? at his back, 
» ». The whipper-in and“funtsman of the pack. 
_.. Blest be the banquets spread at Holland House, 
‘Where Scotchmen feed, and critics may carouse ! 

‘ Lofig, long beneath that hospitable roof 
Shall Grub-street dine, while duns.are kept aloof. 

; See honest Hallam lay aside his fork, : 
* » Resume his pen, review his Lordship’s work, 

And, grateful for the dainties on his plate, . 

Declare his landlord can at least translate !49 
Dunedin! view thy children with delight, 

They write for food—and feed because they write: 
And least, when heated with the unusual grape, 
Some glowing thoughts should to the press escape, 
And tinge with red the female reader’s cheek, 
My lady skims the cream of each critique; 
Breathes.o’er the page her purity ofsoul, 
Reforms each error, and refines the whole, bY ie 


Now to the Drama turn—Oh! motley sight. 
What precious scenes the wondering eyes invit 


Puns, and a prince within a barrel pent,” as . 
And Dibdin’s nonsense im e content ta 
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Though now, thank Heaven! the Rosciomania’s o’er, 

And full-grown actors are endured once more ; 

Yet what avail their vain attempts to please, 

While British critics suffer scenes like these ? 

While Reynolds vents his ‘‘dammes!” “ poohs!” and 
* zounds !’"52 ; 

And common-place and common sense confounds? 

While Kenny’s® “ World,” just suffered to proceed, 

Proclaims the audience very kind indeed ; 

And Beaumont’s pilfer’d Caratach affords 

A tragedy complete in all but words ?54 

Who but must mourn, while these are all the rage 

The degradation of our vaunted stage! 

Heavens! is all sense of shame and talent gone ! 

Have we no living bard of merit ?—none? 

Awake, George Colman !55 Cumberland, awake! 

Ring the alarum bell! let folly quake. , ; 

Oh, Sheridan! if aught can move thy pen, 

Let.Comedy resume her throne again ; 

Abjure the mummery of German schools; 

Leave new Pizarros to translating fools ; 

Give, as thy last memorial to the age, 

One classic drama, and reform the s 

Gods! o’er those boards shall Folly rear her head, 

Where Garrick trod, hd Kemble lives to tread. 

On those shall Farce display Buffoon’ry’s mask 

And Hook conceal his heroes in a cask? 

Shall sapient managers new scenes ee Se 

From Cherry, Skeffington, and Mother se? 

While Shakspeare, Otway, Massinger, forgot, 

On stalls must moulder, or in closets rot ? 

Lo! with what pomp the daily prints proclaim 

The rival candidates for Attic fame! 

In grim array though Lewis’ spectres rise, 

Still Skeffington-and Goose divide the prize.5 

And sure great Skeffington must claim our praises, 

For skirtless coats and skeletons of plays 

Renown’d alike; whose genius ne’er confines 

Her flight to garnish Greeuwood’s gay designs ;58 

Nor sleeps with “ Sleeping Beauties,” but anon 

In five facetious acts comes thundering on,*? 

While poor John Bull, bewilder’d with the scene, 

Stares, wondering what the devil it can mean; 

But as some hands applaud, a venal few! 

Rather than sleep, why John applauds it too. 


e 


Such are we rfow. Ah! wherefore should we turn 
To what our fathers were, unless to mourn? , 
Degenerate Britons ! are ye dead to shame, 

Or, kind to dulness, do you fear to blame? 
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‘Well may the nobles of our present race . 

Watch each distortion of a Naldi’s face ; 

Well may they smile on Italy’s buffoons, Pad 
And worship Catalani’s pantaloons, 

Since their own drama yields no fairer trace 

Of wit than puns, of humour than grimace. 


Then let Ansonia, skill’d in every art 
To soften manners, but corrupt the heart, . 
Pour her exotic follies o’er the town, 
To sanction Vice, and hunt Decorum down: 
Let wedded strumpets languish o’er Deshayes, 
And bless the promise which his form displays ; 
While Gayton bounds before the enraptured looks 
Of hoary marquises and stripling dukes : 
Let high-born lechers eye the lively Présle 
Twirl her light limbs, that spurn the needless veil ; 
Let Angiolini bare her breast of snow, 
Wave the white arm, and point the pliant toe; 
Collini thrill her love-inspiring song, 
Strain her fair neck, and charm thelistening throng ; 
Raise not your scythe, suppressors of oar vice ! 
Reforming saints! too delicately nice; 
By whose decrees, our sinful souls to save, 
No Sunday tankards foam, no barbers shave ; 
And beer undrawn, and beards unmoWn, display 
Your holy reverence for the Sabbath-day. 


Or, hail at once,the patron and the pile 
Of vice and folly, Greville and Argyle !* | 
Where yon proud palace, Fashion’s hallow’d fane, 
Spreads wide her portals for the motley train, - 
Behold the new Petroniusé? of the day, 
The arbiter of pleasure and of play! 
There the hired eunuch, the Hesperian choir, 
The melting Jute, the soft lascivious lyre, 
The song frum Italy, the step from France, 
The midnight orgy, and the mazy dance, 
The smile of beauty, and the flush of wine, 
For fops, fools, gamesters, knaves and lords combine; 
Each to his humour—Comus all allows ; 
Champaign, dice, music, or your neighbour’s spouse. 
Talk not to us, ye starving sons of trade 
Of piteous ruin, which ourselves have made ; 
In Plenty’s sunshine Fortune's minions bask, 
-Nor think of poverty, except ‘‘ en masque,” 
~ When for the night some lately tilted ass 
Appears the beggar which his grandsire was. 
The curtain dropp’d, the gay burletta o’er, 
The audience take their turn upon the floor; 
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Now round the room the circling dow’gers sweep, 
Now in loose waltz the thin-clad daughters leap; 
The first in lengthen’d line majestic swim, 

The last display the free unfetter’d limb ! 

Those for Hibernia’s lusty sous repair 

With art the charms which nature could not spare; 
These after husbands wing their eager flight, 

Not leave much mystery for the nuptial night. 


Oh! blest retreats of infamy and ease, 
Where all forgotten but the power to please, 
Each maid may give a loose to genial thought, 
Each swain may teach new systems, or be taught: 
There the blithe youngster, just return’d from Spain, 
Cuts the light pack, or calls the rattling main; 
The jovial caster’s set, and seven’s the nick, 
Or—done !—a thousand on the coming trick! 
Tf, mad with loss, existence gins to tire, 
And all your hope or wish is to expire, 
Here's Powell’s pistol ready for your life, 
Aud, kinder still, two Ragets.for your wife, 
Fit consummation of an earthly race, 
Begun in folly, ended in disgrace ; 
While none but menials o’er the bed of death, 
Wash thy red wounds, or watch thy wavering breath ; 
Traduced by hars, and forgot by all, 
The mangled victim ofa drunken brawl, 
To live like Clodius, and like Falkland fall. 


Truth! rouse some genuine bard, and guide his hand, 
To drive this pestilence from out the land. 
E’en I—least thinking of a thoughtless throng, 
Just skill’d to know the right and choose the wrong, 
Freed, at that‘age when reason’s shield is lost, 
To fight my course through passion’s countless host, 
Whom every path of pleasure’s flow’ry way 
Has lured in turn, and all have led astyay— 
E’en I must raise my voice, e’en I must feel _ 
Such scenes, such men, destroy the public weal ; 
Although some kind, censorious friend will say, 
“ What art thou better, meddling fool, than they ?” 
And every brother rake will smile to see 
That miracle, a moralist in me. 
No matter—when some bard in virtue strong, 
Gifford perchance, shall raise the chastening song, 
Then sleep my pen for ever! and my voice 
Be only heard to hail him, and rejoice ; 
Rejoice, and yield my feeble praise, though I 
May feel the lash that Virtue must apply. 


As for the smaller fry, who swarm in shoals 
Frora silly Hafiz up to simple Bowles, 
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Why should we call them from their dark abode, 
In broad St. Giles’s or in Tottenham-road ? 
Or (since some men of fashion nobly dare 
To scrawl in verse) from Bond-street or the Square ? 
If things of ton their harmless lays indite, 
Most wisely doom’d to shun the public sight, 
What harm? In spite of every critic elf, ~ 
Sir T. may read his stanzas to himself; 
Miles Andrews® still his strength in couplets try, 
And live in prologues, though his dramas die. 
Lords too are bards, such things at times befall, 
And ’tis some praise inpeers to write at all. 
Yet, did or taste or reason sway the times, 
Ah! who would take their titles with their rhymes ? 
Roscommon! Sheffield! with your spirits fled, 
No future laurels deck a noble head; 
No muse will cheer, with renovating smile, 
The paralytic puling of Carlisle. 
The puny schoolboy and his early lay 
Men pardon, if his follies pass away: 
But who forgives the senior’s ceaseless verse, 
Whose hairs grow hoary as his rhymes grow worse ? 
What heterogeneous honours deck the peer! 
Lord, rhymester, petit-maitre, pamphleteer !54 
So dull in youth, so drivelling in his age, 
His scenes alone had damn’d our sinking stage ; 
But managers for once cried, “‘ Hold, enough!” 
Nor drugg’d their audience with the tragic stuff, 
Yet at their judgment let his Lordship laugh, 
And case his yolumes in congenial calf : 
Yes! doff that covering, where morocco shines, 
And hang a calf-skin on those recreant lines. 
With you, ye Druids! rich in native lead, 
Who daily scribble for your daily bread; 
Witb you I war not: Gifford’s heavy hand 
Has crush’d, without remorse, your numerous band. 
On “ all the talents” vent your venal spleen; 
Want your defence, let pity be your screen: 
Let monodies on Fox regale your crew, 
And Melville’s Mantle® prove a blanket too! e 
One common Lethe waits each hapless bard, 
And, peace be with you! ’tis your best reward. 
Such damning fame as Dunciads only give 
x Could bid your lines beyond a morning liye ; 
3ut now at once your fleeting labours close, 
With names of greater note in blest repose. 
Far be’t from me unkindly to upbraid 
The lovely Kosa’s prose in masquerade, 
Whose strains the faithful echoes of her mind, 
Leave wondering comprehension far behind. 
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Though Crusea’s bards no more our journal’ fill, 
Some stragglers skirmish round their columns still; 
Last of the howling host, which once was Bell’s, 
Matilda snivels yet, and Hafiz yells ; 

And Merry’s metaphors appear anew, 

Chain’d to the signature of 0. P. Q.07 


When some brisk youth, the tenant of a stall,® 
Employs a pen less pointless than his awl, 
Leaves his snug shop, forsakes his stores of shoes, 
St. Crispin quits, and cobbles for the muse, 
Heavens! how the vulgar stare! how crowds applaud! 
How ladies read, and literati laud !® 
If chance some wicked wag should pass his jest, 
’Tis sheer ill-nature—don’t the world know best ? 
Genius must guide when wits admire the rhyme, 
And Capel Lofft? declares "tis quite sublime, 
Hear, then, ye happy sons of needless trade! 
Swains ! quit the plough, resign the useless spade! 
Lo! Burns and Bloomfield,7! nay, a greater far, 
Gifford was born beneath an adverse star. 
Forsook the labours of a servile state, 
Stemm'd the rude storm, and-triumph'd over fate: 
Then why no more ? if Pheebas smiled on you, 
Bloomfield! why not on brother Nathan too ? 
Him too the mania, not the muse has seized ; 
Not inspiration, but a mind diseased: 
And now no boor can seek his } e. 
No common be enclosed without an ode. 
Oh! since increased refinement deigns to smile 
On Britain’s sons, and bless our genial isle, 
Let poesy go forth, pervade the whole, 
Alike the rustic and mechanic soul! 
Ye tuneful cobblers ! still your notes prolong, 
Compose at once a slipper and a song ; 
So shall the fair your handywork peruse, P 
Your sonnets sure shall please—perhaps your shoes, 
May Moorland weavers’?? boast Pindaric skill, = * 
And tailors’ lays be longer than their bill! =~ 
While punctual beaux reward the grateful notes, 
And pay for poems—when they pay for coats. 


To the famed throng now paid the tribute due, 
Neglected genius ! let me turn to you. 
Come forth, oh Campbell !78 give thy talents scope 3 
Who dares aspire if thou must cease to hope ? 
And thou, melodious Rogers ; rise at last, 
Recall the pleasing memory of the past; 
Arise! let blest remembrance still inspire, 
And strike to wonted tones thy hallow'd lyre; 
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Restore Apollg tohis vacant throne, 

Assert thy country’s honour and thine own, 
What! must deserted Poesy still weep 

Where her last hopes with pious Cowper sleep ? 
Unless, perchance, from his cold bier she turns, 
To deck the turf that wraps her minstrel, Burns! 
No! though contempt hath mark’d the spacious brood, 
The race who rhyme from folly, or for food, 

Yet still some genuine sons ’tis her’s*to boast, 
Who, least affecting, stili affect the most: 

Feel as they write, and write but as they feel— 
Bear witness Gifford,74 Sotheby,75 Macneil.7 


‘‘ Why slumbers Gifford ?” once was ask’d in vdin; 
Why slumbers Gifford? let us ask again. 2 
Are there no follies for his pen to purge ?77 - 

Are there no fools whose backs demand the scourge ? 
Are there no sins for satire’s bard to greet ? 

Stalks not gigantic Vice in every street ? 

Shall peers or prinees tread pollution’s path, 

And ’scape alike the law’s and muse’s wrath ? 

Nor blaze with guilty glare through future time, 
Eternal beacons of consummate crime ? 

Arouse thee, Gifford ! be thy promise claim’d, 

Make bad men better, or at least ashamed. 


Unhappy White !78 while life was in its spring, 
And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing, 
The spoilers came, and he promise fair 
Has sought the grave, to Sleep for ever there. 

,Oh ; what a noble heart was there undone, 
When Science’ self destrov’d her favourite son ! 
Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, 
She sow’d thy seeds, but death hath reap’d the fruit. 
’Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 

And help’d to plant the wound that laid thee low: 
So the struck eagle, stretch’d upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
View’a his —— the fatal dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that quvier’d in his heart: 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel, 

He nursed the pinion which impell’d the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warm’d bis nest, 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. 


There be, who say, in these enlighten’d | 
That splendid lies are all the poet’s praise; 

That strain’d invention, ever on the wing, 

Alone impels the modern bard to sing: 

’Tis true, that all who rhyme—anay, all who write, 
Shrink from that fatal word to genius—trite ; 
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Yet Truth sometimes will lend her noblest fires, 
And decorate the verse herself inspires: 

This fact in Virtue’s name let Crabbe attest; 
Though nature’s sternest painter, yet the best. 


And here let Shee%” and Genius find a place, 
Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace ; 
To guide whose hand the sister arts combine, 
And trace the poet’s of the painter’s line; 
Whose magic touch can bid the canvass glow, 
Or pour the easy rhyme’s harmonious flow ; 
While honours, doubly merited, attend 
The poet’s rival, but the painter’s friend. 


Blest is the man who dares approach the bower 
Where dwelt the muses at their natal hour ; 
Whose steps have press’d, whose eye has mark’d afar, 
The clime that nursed the sons of song and war, 
The scenes which glory still must hover o’er, 
Her place of birth, her own Achaian shore. 

But doubly blest is he whose heart expands 
With hallow’d feelings for those classic lands : 
Who rends the veil of ages long gone by, 
And view’d their remnants with a poet’s eye! 
Wright ?8 ’twas thy happy lot at once to view! 
Those shores of glory, and to sing them too; 
And sure no common muse inspiréd thy pen 
To hail the land of gods and godlike men. 

> : 


And you, associate bards,®! who snatch’d to light 
Those gems too long withheld from modern sight ; 
Whose mingling taste combined to cull the wreath 
Where Attic flowers Aonian odours breathe 
And all their renovated fragrance flung, 

To grace the beauties of your native tongue; 
Now let those minds, that nobly could transfuse 
The glorious spirit of the Grecian muse, 
Though soft the echo, scorn a borrow’d fone: 
Resign Achaia’s lyre, and strike your own. 


Let these, or such as these, with just applause, 
Restore the muse’s violated laws; 
But not in flimsy Darwin’s pompous chime, 
That mighty master of unmeaning rhyme, 
Whose gilded cymbals, more adorn’d than clear, 
The eye delighted, but fatigued the ear; 
In show the symple lyre could once surpass, 
But now, worn down, appear in native brass: 
While all his train of hovering sylphs around 
Evaporate in smiles and sound: 
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Him let them shun, with him let tinsel die: 
False glare attracts, but more offends the eye. 


Yet let them not to vulgar Wordsworth stoop, 
The meanest object of the lowly group, 
Whose verse, of all but childish prattle void, 
Seems blessed harmony to Lamb and Lloyd ;*? 
Let them—but hold, my muse, none dare to teach 
A strain far, far beyond thy humble reach : 
The native genius with their feeling given 
Will point the path, and peal their notes to heaven. 


And thon too, Scott! resign to minstrels rude 
The wilder slogan of a border feud: 
Let others spin their meagre lines for hire ; 


_Enough for genius, if itself expire! 


Let Southey sing, although his teeming muse, 
Prolific every spring, be too profuse 

Let simple Wordsworth chime his childish verse, 
And brother Coleridge lull the babe at nurse ; 
Let spectre-mongering Lewis aim, at most, 

To rouse the galleries, or to raise a ghost ; 


Let Moore be lewd ; let Strangford steal from Moote 


And swear that Camoéns sang such notes of yore; 
Let Hayley hobble on, Montgomery rave, 

And godly Grahame chant a stupid stave ; 

Let sonneteering Bowles his strains refine, 

And whine and whimper to the fourteenth line; 
Lei Stott, Carlisle, Matilda, and the rest 
Of_Grub-street, and of Grosvenor-place the best, 
Scraw! on, till death release us from the sirain, 
Or Common Sense assert her rights again. 

But thou, with powers that mock the aid of praise, 
Shouldst leave to humbler bards ignoble lays : 
Thy country’s voice, the voice of all the ning, 
Demand a hallow’d harp—that harp is thine. 
Say ! will not Caledonia’s annals yield 

The glorious record of some nobler field, 

Than the vile foray of a plundering plan, 

Whose proudest deeds disgrace the name of man? 
Or Marmion’s acts of darkness, fitter !ood 

For outlaw'd Sherwood’s tales of Robin Hood? 
Scotland ! still proudly claim thy native bard, 
And be thy praise his first, his best reward! 

Yet not with thee alone his name should live, 
But own the vast renown a world can give; 

Be known, perchauce, when Albion is no more, 
And tell the tale of what she was before; 

To future times her faded fame recall, 

‘And save her age though his country fall. 
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Yet what avails the sanguine poet’s hope, 
To conquer ages, and with time to cope? : 
New eras spread their wings, new nations rise, 
And other victors fill the applauding skies ; 
A few brief generations fleet along, 
Whose sons forget the poet and his song: ' 
E’en now, what once loved minstrels scarce may clain 
The transient mention of a dubious name! 
, When fame’s loud trump hath blown its noblest blast, 
Though long the sound, the echo sleeps at last; 
And glory, like the pheenix ’midst her fires, 
Exhales her odours, blazes, and expires. 


Shall hoary Granta call her sable sons, 
Expert in science, more expert at puns? 
Shall these approach the muse? ah, no! she flies, 
And even spurns the great Seatonian prize, 
Though printers condescend the press to soil 
With rhyme by Hoare,® and epic blank by Hoyle :84 
Not him whose page, if still upheld by whist 
Requires no sacred theme to bid us list.85 
Ye! who in Granta’s honours would surpass, 
Must mount her Pegasus, a full-grown ass ; 
A foal well worthy of her ancient dam, 
Whose Helicon is duller than her Cam. 


There Clarke, still striving piteously “ to please,” 
Forgetting doggrel leads not to degrees, 
A would-be satirist, a hired buffoon, 
A monthly scribbler of some low lampoon, 
Condemn’d to drudge, the meanest of the mean, 
And furbish falsehoods for a magazine, 
Devotes to scandal his congenial mind ; 
Himself a living libel on mankind. 


Oh! dark asylum of a Vandal race !86 
At once the boast of learning, and disgrace ;- 
So lost to Phoebus, that nor Hodgson’s®? verse 
Can make thee better, nor poor Hewson’s®8 worse. 
But where fair Isis rolls her purer wave, 
The partial muse delighted loves to lave; 
On her green banks a greener wreath she wove, 
To crown the bards that haunt her classic grove; 
Where Richards wakes a genuine poet’s fires, 
And modern Britons glory in their sires.89 


For me, who, thus unask’d, have dared to tell 
My country, what her sons should know too well, 
Zeal for her honour bade me here engage 
The host of idiots that infest her age; ~ 
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No just applause her honour’d name shall Jose, 

As first in freedom, dearest to the muse. 

Oh! would thy bards but emulate thy fame, 

And rise more worthy, Albion, of thy name! 

What Athens was in science, Rome in power, 

What Tyre appear’d in her meridian hour, . 

’Tis thine at once, fair Albion! to’ have been— 

Earth’s chief dictatress, ocean’s lovely queen: 

But Rome decay’d, and Athens strew’d the plain, 

And Tyre’s proud piers lie shatter’d in the main; 

Like these, thy strength may sink, in ruin hurl’d, 

And Britain fall, the bulwark of the world. 

But let me cease, and dread Cassandra’s fate, 

With warning ever scoff'd at, till too late; 

To themes less lofty still my lay confine, 

And urge thy bards to gain a name like thine. 
Then, hapless Britain! be thy rulers blest, 

The senate’s oracles, tle people’s jest ! 

Still hear thy motley orators dispense 


The flowers of rhetoric, though not of sense, non 
While Canning’s colleagues hate him for his wit, __ 
And old dame Portland” fills the place of Pitt. = = = 
Yet once again, adieu! ere this the sail ee 
That wafts me hence is shivering in the gale; “eve 


And Afric’s coast and Calpe’s adverse height, 

And Stamboul’s minarets must greet my sight : 

Thence shall I stray through beauty’s native clime,9! 

Where Kaff is clad in’ rocks, and crown’d with snows 

sublime. ‘ 

But should I back return, no letter’d rage 

Shall drag my common-place book on the stage. 

Let vain Valentia rival luckless Carr,92 

And equal him whose work he sought to mar. 

Let Aberdeen and Elgin®® still pursue 

The shade of fame through regions of virti ; 

Waste useless thousands on their Phidian freaks, 

Misshapen monuments and maim’d antiques ; 

And make their grand saloons a general mart 

For all the mutilated blocks of art. 

Of Dardan tours let dilettanti tell, 

I leave topography to rapid®4 Gell ;95 

And, quite content, no more shall interpose 

To stun the public ear—at least with prose. 
Thus far I’ve held my undisturb’d career, 

Prepared for rancour, steel’d ’gainst selfish fear, 

This thing of rhyme I ne’er disdain’d to own— 

Though not obtrusive, yet not quite unknown, 

My voice was heard again, though not so loud, 


My page, _— never disayow’d ; 
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And now at once I tear the veil away: 

Cheer on the pack! the quarry stands at bay, 
Unscar’d by all the din of Melbourne house, 

By Lambe’s resentment, or by Holland’s spouse, 
By Jeffrey’s Harmless pistol, Hallam’s rage, 
Edina’s brawny sons and brimstone page. 

Our men in buckram shall have blows enough, 
And feel they too are “ penetrable stuff.” 

And though [ hope not hence unscathed to go, 
Who conquers me shall find a stubborn foe. 

The time hath been when no harsh sound would fall 
From lips that now may seem imbued with gall ; 
Nor fools nor follies tempt me.to despise 

The meanest thing that crawl’d beneath my eyes ; 
But now, so callous grown, so changed since youth, 
I’ve learn’d to thizk, and sternly speak the truth; 
Learn’d to deride the critic’s starch decree, 

And break him on the wheel he meant for me; 

To spurn the rod a scribbler bids me kiss, 

Nor care if courts and crowds applaud or hiss: 

Nay more, though all my rival rhymesters frown, 

I too can hunt a poetaster down; 

And, arm’d in proof, the gauntlet cast at once 

To Scotch marauder, and to Southern dunce. 

Thus much I’ve dared to do: how far my lay 

Hath wronged these righteous times let others say 
This, let the world, which knows not how to spare, 
Yet rarely blames unjustly, now declare.% 


oe . * 


THE CURSE OF MINERVA. 


_——* Pallas te hoc yulnere, Pallas 
Immolat, et penam scelerato ex sanguine sumit.” 
: : Zineid, lib. xij, 


Stow sinks, more lovely erg his race be run, 
Along Morea’s hills the setting sun ; 

Not, as in Northern climes, obscurely bright, 

But one wnclouded blaze of living light ; 

O’er the hush’d deep the yellow beam he throws, 
Gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows; 
On old #gina’s rock and Hydra’s isle 

The god of gladness sheds his parting smile; 

O’er his own regions lingering loves to shine, 
Though there his altars are no more divine. 
Descending fast, the mountain-shadows kiss 

Thy glorious gulf, unconquer’d Salami$! 

Their azure arches through the long expanse, 
More deeply purpled, meet his mellowing glance, 
And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 
Mark his gay course, and own the hues of heaven; 
Till darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind his Delphian rock he sinks to sleep." _ 


On such an eve his palest beam he cast ~—— | 
When, Athens! here thy wisest look’d his last. 
How watch’d thy better sons his farewell ray, 
That closed their murder’d sage’s? latest day ! 
Not yet—not yet—Sol pauses on the hill, . 
The precious hour of parting lingers still; 

But sad his light to agonising eyes, 

And dark the mountain’s once delightful dyes ; 
Gloom o’er the lovely land he seem’d to pour, 
The land where Phoebus never frown’d before ; 
But ere he sunk below Cithzron’s head, 

The cup of woe was quafi’d—the spirit fled; 
The soul of him’ that scorn’d to fear or fly, 
Who lived and died as none can hye or die. 


But, lo! from high Hymettus to the plain 
The quéen of night*asserts her silent reign ;3 
No murky vapour, herald of the storm, 

Hidés her fair face, or pigs he glowing form. 


. 
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With cornice glimmering as the moonbeams play, 
There the white column greets her grateful ray, 
And bright around, with quivering beams beset, 
Her emblem sparkles o’er the minaret : 

The groves.of olive scatter’d dark and wide, 
Where meek Cephisus sheds his scanty tide, 
The cypress saddening by the sacred mosque, 
The gleaming turret of the gay kiosk,* 

And sad and sombre mid the holy calm, 

Near Theseus’ fane, yon solitary palm ; 

All} tinged with varied hues, arrest the eye 

And dull were his that pass’d them heedless by. 


Again the Zgean, heard no more afar, * 
Lull’s his chafed breast from elemental war ; 
Again his waves in milder tints unfold 
Their long expanse of sapphire and of gold, 
Mix’d with the shades of many a distant isle, 
That frown, where gentler ocean deigns to smile. 


As thus, within the walls of Pallas’ fane, 

I mark’d the beauties of the land and main, 
Alone, and friendless, on the magic shore, 
Whose arts and arms but live in poet’s lore ; 
Oft as the matchless dome I turn’d to scan, 
Sacred to gods, but not secure from man, 

The past return’d, the present seem’d to cease, 
And Glory knew no clime beyond her Greece! 


Hours roll’d along, and Dian’s orb on high = * 
Had gain’d the centre of her softest sky ; 
And yet unwearied still my footsteps trod 
O’er the vain shrine of many a vanish’d god: 
But chiefly, Pallas! thine; when Hecate’s glare, 
Check’d by thy columns, fell more sadly fair 
O’er the chill marble, where the startling tread 
Thrills the lone-heart like echoes from the dead. 
Long had I mused,.and treasured every trace 
The wreck of Greece recorded of her race, 
When, lo! a giant form before me strode, 
And Pallas hail’d me in her own abode ! 


Yes, ’twas Minerva’s self; but, ah! how changed 
Since o’er the Dardan field in arms she ranged 
Not such as erst, by her divine command, - « - 
Her form appear’d from Phidias’ plastic hand < 
Gone were the terrors of her awful brow, 

Her idle xgis bore no Gorgon now; 

Her helm was dinted, and the broken lance 
Seem’d weak and shaftless e’en to mortal glance ; 
The olive branch, which still she deign’d to clasp, 
Shrunk from her touch, and wither’d in her grasp; 
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_ And, ah! though still the brightest of the sky, 
» Celestial tears bedimm’d htr large blue eye; 
ound the rent. casque her owlet circled slow 
And mourn’d his mistress with a shriek of woe} 


** Mortal !’’"—’twas thus she spake—“ that blush of shame 
Proclaims thee Briton. once a noble name; 
First of the mighty, foremost of the free, 
Now honour’d dess by~all, and least by me. 
Chief of thy foes shall Pallas still be found, 
Seek’st thou the cause of loathing ?—look around. 
Lo! here, despite of war and wasting fire, 
I saw successive tyrannies expire. 
’*Scaped from the ravage of the Turk and Goth,5 
Thy country sends a spoiler worse than both. 
Survey this vacant violated fane;  __ 
Recount the relics torn that yet remain: Sh, 
These Cecrops placed, this Pericles adorn'd,6 
That Adrian rear’d when drooping Science mourn’d, 
What more I owe let gratitude attest— ; 
Know, Alaric and Elgin did the rest. 
That a]] may learn from whence the plunderer came, 
The insulted wall sustains his hated name : 
For Elgin’s fame thus grateful Pallas pleads, 
Below, his name—above, behold his deeds ! 
Be ever hail’d with equal honour here 
The Gothic monarch and the Pictish peer: 
Arms gave-the first his right, the last had none, 
But basely stole what less barbarians won. 
. So when the lion quits his fell repast, 
Next prowls the wolf, the fithy jackal last : 
Flesh, limbs, and blood the former made their own 
The last poor brute securely gnaws the bone. 
Yet still the gods are just, and crimes are cross’d: 
See here what Elgin won, and what he lost ! 
Another name with Ais pollutes my shrine: « 
Behold where Dian’s beams disdain to shine; ~ 
Some retribution still might Pallas claim, 
When Venus half avenged Minerva’s shame.’’7 « 


She ceased awhile, and thus IT dared reply, P* a 

To soothe the vengeance kindled in her eye: “? 
“ Daughter of Jove! in Britain’s injured name, ~ 
A true-born Briton may the deed dis¢laim. 
Frown not on England; England owns him not: 
Athena, no! thy plunderer wasa Scot. rae 
Ask’st thou the difference ? From fair Phyle’s towers 
Survey Beeotia ;—Caledonia’s ours. 
And well J know within that bastard land’ _ 

» Hath Wisdom’s goddess never held command ; 
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A barren soil, where Nature’s germs confined 
fo stern sterility, can stint the mind; oa 
Whose thistle well betrays the niggard earth, 

Emblem of all to whom the land gives birth; ~ 

Each genial infiuence nurtured to resist ; . 

A land of meanness, sophistry, and mist. 

Each breeze from foggy mount and marshy plain 
Dilutes with drivel every drizzly brain, . 
Till burst at length, each watery head o’erflows, + - 
Foul as their soil, and frigid as their snows. 

Then thousand schemes of petulance and pride 

Despatch ber scheming children far and wide: 

Some east, some west, some every where but north, 

In quest of lawless gain, they issue forth. 
And thus—accursed be the day and year ;— 
She sent a Pict to-play the felon here. 

Yet Caledonia claims some native worth, 
Asdull Beeotia gave a Pindar birth ; 

So may her few, the letter’d and the brave, 
Bound to no clime, and victors of the grave, . 
Shake off the sordid dust of such a land, 
And shine like children of a happier strand ; 
As once, of yore, in some obnoxious place, 
Ten names (if found) had saved a wretched race.” _ 


“ Mortal!” the blue-eyed maid resumed, once more 
Bear back my mandate to thy native shore. 
Though fallen, alas! this vengeance yet is mine, 
To turn my counsels far from lands like thine. 
Hear then in silence Pallas’ stern behest; 
Hear and believe, for Time will tell the rest. 


“First on the head of him who did this deed 
My curse shall light,—on him and all his seed: 
Without one spark of intellectual fire, 

Be all the sons as senseless as the sire 

If one with wit the parent brood disgrace, 
Believe him, bastard of a brighter race : 
Still with his hireling artists let him prate, 


and Folly’s praise rep r Wisdom’s hate ; 

Long of their pare t them tell,  -. » 
Whose noblest, natn 0 sell; ; 
To sell, and make—may Sh record the day}— 


The state receiver of his pilfer’d prey.9 

Meantime, the ffattering, feeble dotard, West, 

Europe’s worst dauber, and poor Britain’s best, 

With palsied hand shall turn.each model o’er, 

And own himself an infant of feacstore. 10 a 
Be all the bruisérs cull’d from alk St. Giles 

That art and naturé may compare their styles ; 
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While brawny brutes in stupid wender stare, 
And marvel at his Lordship’s ‘ stone shop *!! there. 
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Round the throng’d gate shall sauntering coxcombs creep, 


To lo 


. 


ucubrate, to prate and peep; 

a languid maid, with longing sigh, 
statues casts the curious eye ; 

with transient glance appears to skim, 
Yet marks the mighty back and length of limb ; 
Mourns o’er the difference of now and then ; 
Exclaims, ‘ These Greeks indeed were proper men |’ 
Draws sly comparisons of these with those, 

And envies Lais all her Attic beaux. 

When shall a modern maid have swains like these! 
Alas! Sir Harry is no Hercules! 

And last of all, amidst the gaping crew, 

Some calm spectator, as he takes his view, - 

In silent indignation mix’d with grief, 

Admires the plunder, but abhors the thief.!2 

Oh, loathed in life, nor pardon’d in the dust, 

May hate pursue his sacrilegious lust ! 

Link’d with the fool that fired the Ephesian dome, 
Shall vengeance follow far beyond the-tomb, . 
And Eratostratus and Elgin shine 


~ In many a brandimg page and burning line ; 


Alike reserved for aye to stand accursed, 


Perchance the second blacker than the first. 


“So let him stand, through ages yet unborn, 
Fix’d statue on the pedestal of Scorn ; 
Though not for him alone revenge shall wait, 
But fits thy country for her coming fate: 
Hers were the deeds that taught her lawless scn 
To do what oft Britannia’s self had done. 
Look to the Baltic—blazing from afar, 
Your old ally yet mourns perfidious war.13 
Not to such deeds did Pallas lend her aid, 
Or break the compact which herself had made ; 
Far from such ¢ouncils, from the faithless field 
She fled—but left behind her Gorgon shield: 
A fatal gift, that turn’d your frie = stone, 
And left lost Albion hated and ak 


“Look to the East, ee —— race 
Shall shake your tyrant empire to its base: 
Lo! there Rebellion rears her ghastly head, 

And glares the Nemesis of native dead ; 
Till Indus rolls a deep purpureal flood, 
d claims his long arrear of northern blood. 


_ So may ye perish !—Pallas, when she gave — 


Your freelorn rights, forbade ye to ensla 
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“ Look on your Spain !—she clasps the hand she hates, © 
But boldly clasps, and thrusts you from her gates. * 
Bear witness, bright Barossa! thou canst tell 
Whose were the sons that bravely fought a 
But Lusitania, kind and dear ally, 3 
Can spare a few to fight, and sometimes fly. 
Oh glorious field! by Famine fiercely won, 
The Gaul retires for once, and all is done! 
But when did Pallas teach, that one retreat wits 
Retrieved three long olympiads of defeat ? 


“ Look last at home—ye love not to look there, 
On the grim smile of comfortless despair : 
Your city saddens: loud though Revel howls, 
Here Famine faints, and yonder Rapine prowls. 
See all alike of more or less bereft ; 

No misers tremble when there’s nothing left. 
‘Blest paper credit ;!4 who shall dare to sing ? 
It clogs like lead Corruption’s weary wing. 
Yet Pallas pluck’d each Premier by the ear, 
Who gods and men alike disdain’d to hear; _ 
But, one, repentant o’er a bankrupt state, _- 
On Pallas calls,—but calls, alas! too late: ~ 
Then raves for * *; to that Mentor bends, 
Though he and Pallas never yet were s 
Him senates hear, whom never yet they heard, 
Contemptuous once, and now no less absurd. 
So, once of yore, each reasonable frog 

Swore faith and fealty to his sovereign ‘log.’ 
Thus hail’d your rulers their patrician clod, 
As Egypt chose an onion for a god. 


“ Now fare ye well! enjoy your little hour; 
Go, grasp the shadow of your vanish’d power ; 
Gloss o’er the failure of each fondest scheme; 
Your strength a name, your bloated wealth a dream. 
Gone is that gold, the marvel of mankind, 
And pirates barter allsthat’s left behind.1® 
No more the hirelings, purchased near and far, 
Crowd to the ranks of mercenary war, 
The idfé merchant on thé useless quay ' 
Droops o’er the bales no bark may bear away; 
Or, back returning, sees rejected stores 
Rot piecemeal on his own encumber’d shores: 
The starved mechanic breaks his rusting loom, 
And desperate mans him ’gainst the coming doom, 
Then in the senate of your sinking state’ 
Show me the man whose counsels may have weight. ‘ 
Vain is each voice where tones could once command; £ 
E’en factions ease to charm a factious land; 
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Yet ee convulse a sister isle, 
And light-with maddening hands the mutual pile. 


ss *tis past, since Pallas warns in vain; 
seize her abdicated reign: 

he realm they wave their kindling brands, 
g her vitals with their fiery hands. 

ut one convulsive struggle still remains, 

And Gaul shall weep ere Albion wear her chains, 
The banner’d pomp of war, the glittering files, 
O’er whose gay trappings stern Bellona smiles ; ‘ 
The brazen trump, the spirit-stirring drum, 

That bid the foe defiance ere they come; 

The hero bounding at his country’s call, 

The glorious death that consecrates his fall, 

‘Swell the young heart with visionary charms, 

And bid it antedate thejoys of arms. 

But know, a lesson you may yet be taught, 

With death alone are laurels cheaply bought: 

Not in the conflict Havoc seeks delight, 

His day of mercy is the day of fight. 


But when the field is fought, the battle won, We 
Though drench’d with gore, his woes are but begun: ~ «» 
His deeper de yet ye know by name; ‘ 
The slaughter’d peasant and ravish’d dame, y 
The rifled mansion and the foe-reap’d field, “os 


Til suit with souls at home, untaught to yield. 
Say with what eye along the distant down 
Would flying burghers mark the blazing town ? 
How view the column of ascending flames 
Shake his red shadow o’er the startled Thames? 
Nay, frown not, Albion! for the torch was thine 
That lit such pyres from Tagus to the Rhine 
Now should they burst on thy devoted coast, 
Go, ask thy bosom who deserves them most. ; 
The law of heaven and earth is life for life, 

And she who raised, jn vain regrets, the strife.” 


THE WALTZ: ©. 


AN APOSTROPHIC HYMN. . ° 


* Qualis in Eurote ripis, aut per juga Cynthi, 
Exercet Diana choros.” Vinci. 
“Such on Eurotas’ banks, or Cynthia’s height, 
Diana seems: and so she charms the sight, 
When in the dance the graceful goddess leads 
The quire of nymphs, and overtops their heads.” 

oy Drypen’s Virgil. 


TO THE PUBLISHER. 
Sr, » c 

I am acountry gentleman of a midland county. I might 
have been a parliament-man for a certain borough; having had 
the offer of as many votes as General T. at the general election 
in 1812. But I was all for domestic happiness; as, fifteen years 
agoy on a visit to London, I married a middle-aged maid ‘of ho- 
nour We ‘lived happily at Hornem ee s ason, when. 
m, and I were invited by the Countess of Waltzaway (a 
di elation of my spouse) to pass the winter in town, ‘Think- 
ing no harm, and our girls being come to a marriageable (or, as 
they call it, marketable) age, aud having besides a Chancery suit 
inveterately entailed upon the family estate, we came up in our 
old chariot,—of which, by the bye, my wife grew so much 
ashamed in less than a week, that L was obliged to buy a second- 
hand barouche, of which 1 might mount the box, Mrs. H. says, if 
I could drive, but never see the inside—that place being reserved 
for the Honourable Augustus Tiptoe, her partner-general and 
opera-knight. mg great praises of Mrs. H.'s dancing (she 


was famous for bi it minuets in the latter end of the jast 
century), I w W 
ing to see a country ance 0 

ast | 


to a ball at the Countess's, expect 
2 at most, cotillions, reels, and all 
the old paces to the ee es. ~ But, judge of my surprise, on 
arriving, to see poor dear Mrs. Hornem with her arms half round 
the loins of a huge hussar-looking gentleman I never set eyes on 
before ; and his, to say truth, rather more than half round her 
“waist, turning round, and round, and round, to a d—d see-saw 
up-and-down sort of tune, that reminded me of the “ Black joke,” 
only more “ affetuoso,” till it made me quite giddy with wondering 
they were notso. By-and by they stopped a bit, and I thought 
they would sit or fall down :—but no; with Mrs. H.'s hand on 
his shoulder, ‘‘ guam familiariter” (as Terence said, when I was 
at school), they walked about a minute, and then at it againglike 
two cock-chalers spitted on the same bodkin. I asked what all 
this meant, when, with aloud laugh, a child no older tk 
Wilhelmina fa name I never heard bat in the Vicar of Wak : 
though her mother would call her after the Princess of Swappen* 


* 
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bach), said, “ Lord! Mr. Hornem; can't yotl See they are valtz- 
ing ?” or waltzing, (I forgot. which)? and then up €he got, and 
her mother and sister, ang away-they went, and round-abouted it 
till suppér-time. Now that 1 know what itis,I like it of all 
things, so does Mrs, H. (though I havebroken my shins, and 
fi jmes: overturned Mrs. Hornem’s maid, in practising the 
inary steps in a morning). Indeed, so much do I like it, 
ving a turn for rhyme;tastily displayed in, somé election 

and songs ig honour of all the victories (but tli lately I 


* have haa litile practice in that way), I sat down, and with the aid 


of William Fitzgerald, Esq., and a few hints from Dr. Busby, 
(whose recitations I attend, and am monstfous fond of Master 
Busby’s manner ef delivering his father's late successful “ Drury 
Lane Address”), I composed the following hymn, wherewithal to 
make my sentiments known to the public; whom, nevertheless, I 


heartily despise, as well as the critics. « 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. &c. 
bs HORACE HORNEM. 


Moss of the many-twinkling feet ! whoge. charms 


>. 


Are now extended up from legs to arms ; 
Terpsichore !—too long misdeem’d a maid— 
Reproachful term—bestow’d but,to upbraid— 
Henceforth in all the bronze of brightness shine, 
The least a vestal-of the virgin Ninee = * 
Far be from thee and thine the name of prude; 
Mock’d, yet triumphant; sneer’d at, unsubdueds - 
Thy legs must move to conquer as they fly, ~ . + 
If but thy coats are reasonable high; « - 

Thy breast—if bare enough—requires no shield; 

Dance forth sans armour thou shalt take the field, 

And own—impregnable to most assaults, 

Thy not too lawfully begotten “ Waltz.” 


Hail, nimble nymph! to whom the young hussar, 
The whisker’d votary of waltz and war 


His night devotes, despite ot d boots ; 

A sight unmatch’d since Or is brutes: 
Hail, spirit-stirring Waltz !—t vhose banners 
A modern hero fought for medis ers; 


On Hounslow’s heath to rival Wellesley’s fame, 
Cock’d—fired—and miss’d his man—but gain’d his aim; 
Hail, moving Muse! to whom the fair one’s breast 

Gives all it can, and bids us take the rest. 

Oh! for the flow of Busby, or of Fitz, — * 
The latter’s loyalty¥ the former’s wits, 

To “ energise the object 1 pursue,” 

And give both Belial and his dance their due! 


Imperial Waltz! imported from the Rhine * 
‘amed for the growthjof pedigrees and wine), 
be thine import from all duty free, — 
And hock itself be less esteem’d than thee: _ 


— 
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In some few qualities ali hock i 
Improves ofr celler—i our living stock. 4 


And wakes to wantonness the willing limbs. ¥- 
Oh, Gérmany! how much to*thee we owe, " : 

As heaven-born Pitt can testify below, ® | = — 

Ere cursed confederation made thee France’s; _ . 

And anly left us thy d—d debts and dances! ¢ 


Of subsidies and Hanover bereft, ’ 
We bless thee still—for George the Third is left! 


Of kings the best—and last, not least in worth, ©  ~ 
Kor graciously begetting George the Fourth. ~ 7a 

To Germany, and highnesses serene, ’ 

Who owe us millions—don’t we owe the queen ? 

To Germany, what owe we not besides ? F X 


-So oft bestowing"Brunswickers and brides ; 

Who paid for vulgar, with her royal bloody 

Drawn from the stem of each Teutonic stud: : 
Who sent us—so be pardof’d all her faults— , “ 
A dozen dukes, some kings, a queen—an altz. 


But peace to hér+—her emperor and diet, . 
Though now transferr’d to Buonaparte’s “ fiat!” 
Back to my theme—O Muse of motion! say, ‘ 
How first to Albion found thy Waltz her way ?. 


Borne on the breath of hyperborean gales, 9 
From Hamburg’s port (while Hamburg yet had maiis), 
Ere yet unlucky Fame—compell’d to creep 
To snowy Gottenburg—was chill’d to sleep ; 

Or, starting from her slumbers, deign'd arise, 
Heligoland! to stock thy mart with lies ; 

While unburnt Moscow yet had news to send, 
Nor owed her fiery exit to a friend, 

She came—Waltz came—and with her certain sets 
Of true despatches, and as true gazettes : 

‘Then flamed of Austerlitz the blest despatch, 
Which Moniteur nor Morning Post can match; 
And—almost ¢rush’d beneath the glorious news— 
Ten plays, and forty tales of Kotzebue’s; 

One envoy’s letters, six composers’ airs, 

And loads from Frankfort and from Leipsic fairs ; 
Meiner’s four yolumes upon womankind, 

Like Lapland witches to insure a wind; 

Brunck’s heaviest tome for ballast, and to back it, 
Of Heyné, such as should not sink the packet. 


Fraught with this cargo—and her Puirest freight, 


Delightful Waltz, on tiptoe for a mate m5 


e 
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The welcome vessel ‘enchta the. genial strand, « 

And round her petehshemeaees <a dand. 

Not decent Davi fore 

His grand satay 2 excitedssome remark ;- 

Not Jove-lorn Quixote, when his Saueho ‘thought 

The oe s fandango friskier thamit ought ; i 
Not soft Herodias, when, with winning tread, 

Her nimble feet, danced off another’s head; * 

Not Cleopatra en her galley’s deck, 

Display’d so much of /eg, or more ohaeck, +, 
Than thou, ambrosial Waltz, when first the moon “© 
Beheld thee twirling to a Saxon tune! , ? 


To you, ye husbands of ten years! whose brows 
Ache with the annuat tributes of a spouse; 
oh you of nine years less, who only bear 

e budding sprouts of those that you shall wear, . 
' With added ornaments around them roll’d 

Of native brass, or law-awarded gold; * * 
To you, ye matrons, ever on the wate 
To mar a son’s, or make a @ughter’s match ; 
To you, ye children hom chatice accords— 
Always the ladies, times their lords; - 
To you, ye single ‘gentlemen, who seek 
Torments for life, or pleasures for a week : 
As Love or Hymen your endeavours guide, a. gt 
To gain your own, or siatch another’s bride;— | a 
To one an the lovely stranger came, 
And every ball-room echoes with her name. 


4 * ; 


Endearing Waltz! to thy more melting tune 

Bow Irish jig, and ancient rigadoon. a 
Scotch reels, avaunt! and country-dance, forego 
Your future claims to each fantastic toe! 
Waltz—Waltz alone—both legs and arms demands, 
Liberal of feet, and lavish of her hands ; 
Hands which may freely range in public sight 
Where ne’er before—but—pray *‘ put out the light.’ 
Methinks the glare of yonder chandelier 

Shines much too far—or I am much too near ; 
And true, though strange—Waltz whispers this remark, 
“« My slippery steps are safest in the dark !” 
But here the Muse,with due decorum halts, 

_ And lends her longest petticoat to Waltz. 


Observant travellers of every time! 
Ye quartos published upen every clime * 
Ok say,.shall dull Romaika’s heavy round, 
dango’s wriggle, or. lero’ 's bound; 
Can Egypt’s Almas—t: ing group— 
Columbia’s eaperers to the warlike whoop— 
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Can aught from cold Kamschatka to Cape Horn 
ith Waltz compare, or after Waltz be borne? 

Ah, no! from Morier’s pages down to Galt’s, 

Each tourist pens a paragraph for “ Waltz.” 


Shades of those belles whose reign began of yore, 
With George the Third’s—and ended long hefore!— 
Though in your daughters’ daughtets yet you thrive, 
Burst from your lead, and be yourselves alive! 
Back to the ball-room Speed your spectred host: 
Fools Paradise is dull te that you lost. 
No treacherous powder bids conjecture quake ; 
No stiff-starch’d stays make meddling fingers ache ; 
(Transferr’d to those ambiguous things that ape 
Goats in-their visage, women in their shape ;) 
No damsel faints when rather closely press’d, > 
But more caressing seems when most caress’d : nal 

_ Superfiuous hartshorn, and reviving salts, ; 

Both banish’a®*by the sovereign cordial “ Waltz.” 


“ Seductive Waltz !—though on native shore 
Ev’n Werter’s self proclaim’d thee half a whore ; 
Werter—to decent vice though much inclined, 

Yet warm, not wanton; dazzled, but not biind— 
Though gentle Génlis, in her strife with Stael 
Would ev’n proscribe thee from a Paris ball; 

The fashion hails—from countesses to queens, 
And maids and valets waltz behind the scenes; 
Wide and more wide thy witching circle spreads, 
And turns—if nothing else—at least our heads; 
With thee ey’n clumsy cits attempt to bounce, 
And cockneys practise what they can’t pronounce. 
Gods! how the glorious theme my strain exalts, 
And rhyme finds partner rhyme in praise of “ Waltz !” 


Blest was the time Waltz chose for her début; 
The court, the Regent, like herself, were new ; 
New face for friends, for foes some new rewards; 
New ornaments for black and royal guards; 

New laws to hang the rogues that roar’d for bread; 
New coins (most new) to follow those that fled ; 
New victories—nor can we prize them less, 
Though Jenky wonders at his OWN-SUCCESS 5 

New .wars, because the old succeed so well, 

That most survivors envy those who fell ? 

New mistresses—no, old—and yet ’tis true, 


. Though they be old, the thing is something new; 


Each new, quite new—(except some ancient tricks)/. ¥. 
New white-sticks, gold-sticks, brogm-sticks, all new sticks : 
With vests or ribands—deck’d alike in hue, ; 

New troopers strut, new turncoats blush in blue; 


ys * * 
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So saittf the e: my——, what say you? 7 
Such pean when Waltz might best*maintain 
Her new preferments in this novel reign ; os 


Such was the time, nor evéF yet was such; 
Hoops are no more, and petticoats not much ; 
Morals and minuets, virtue and her stays, 
And tell-tale powder—all have had their days. 
The ball begins—the honours of the héusé 
First duly done by daughter or by spouse, 
Some potentate—or royal or sgrene— 
With Keni’s gay grace, or sapient Gloster’s mien, 
Leads forth the ready dame, whose rising flush 
Might once have been mistaken for a blush, 
From where the garb just jeaves the bosom free, 
That spot where hearts were once supposed to be; “ 
Round all the confines of the yielded waist, _ 4 4 
The strangest hand may wander undisplaced; - + x 
The lady’s in return may grasp as much it 
As princely paunches offer to her touch. ~~ 2 
Pleased round the chalky floor how well they trip, 
One hand reposing on the royal hip; t 
The other to the shoulder no less royal ‘ 
Ascending with affection truly loyal! 
Thus front to front the partners move or stand, 
The foot may rest, but none withdraw the hand ; . 
And all in turn may follow in their rank, “y 
The Earl of—Asterisk—and Lady—Blank ; 
Sir—Such-a-one—with those of fashion’s host, > 
For es surnames—~vide ‘‘ Morning Post’ : 
(Or if for that impartial print too late, 
Search Doctors’ Commons six,months from my date)— 
Thus all and each, in movement swift and slow, 
The genial colftact gently undergo; : 
Till some might marvel, with the modest Turk, > 
If “ nothing follows all this palming work ?” 
True, honest Mirza ;—you may trust my rhyme— 
Something does follow at a fitter time ; 
The breast thus publicly resign’d to man, 
In private may resist him if it can. 
- . 
O ye who loved our grandmothers of yore, 
Fitzpatrick, Sheridan, and many more! © 
And thou, my Prince! whose sovereign taste and will 
It is to love the loyely beldames still! : 
Thou ghost of Queensbury ! whose judging sprite 
- FS may spare to peep a single night, 
onounce—if ever in your days of bliss - 
Asmodeus struck so bright a stroke as this ? 
To teach the young ideas how to rise, 
Flush in the cheek, and languish in the eyes; 
Z 33 Sd 
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Rush to the heart, and lighten through the ffa 
With half-told wish and ill-dissembled flame: * ~*~ 
For prurient nature still will storm the breast— 
Who, tempted thus, can answer for the rest? ~ 


But ye—who never felt a single thought 
For what our morals are to be, or ought; ~ 
Who wisely wish the charms you view to reap, 
‘Say—would you make these beauties quite so cheap? 
Hot from the hands prothiscuously applied, 
Round the slight waist, or the glowing side, 
Where were the rapture thén to clasp the form, 
From this lewd p and lawless contact warm ? 
At once loves most endearing thought resign, 
To press the so press’d by none but thine; 
To gaze upon that eye which never met 
Another’s ardent look without regret; © __ 
—e the lip which all, without restraint, 

e near enough—if not to touch—to taint ; 

If such thou lovest—love her then no more, 
Or give—like her—caresses to a score; ~ 
Her mind with these is gone, and with it go, 
The little left behind it to bestow. 


Voluptuous Waltz! and dare I thus blaspheme? 


_ Thy bard forgot thy praises were his theme. 


Terpsichore, forgive !—at every ball 

'y wife now waltzes—-and my daughters shall ; 

/ son—(or stop—’tis needless to inquire— . 

These little accidents should ne’er transpire ; < 
Some ages hence our genealogic tree . 
Will wear as oie bough for him as me)— 
Waltzing shall ret make our name amends, 
Grandsons for me—in heirs to all his frienda, 
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~ ODE TO NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


7 é _ 
Expende Anafidleen :—quot libras in duce summo ‘ ¢ 
mee * fig JUVENAL, Sat. x. . 
*‘The Emperor Nepos gpledged by the Senate, by the © 
Italians, and by the pevinciais of moral virtues, and mili- 


tary taients, were loudly celebrated ; and those who derived any p’ 
vate benefit from his government, announced in wy etic pe A ‘the 
restoration of public felicity. = 

* * * * os s ss “*: - 


* a * * * * * - * * 


‘By this shameful abdication, he protracted his life few yeat years, in'g + 
very ambiguous state, between an Emperor and an 
- Gizzon’s, Decline and Fall, vor vi. aul *. 


. 


’Tis done—but yesterday a King! : 
_ And arm’d with Kings to strive— s 
And now thou art a nameless thing: 

So abject—yet alive ! - 
Is this the man of thousand thrones. 
Who strew’d our earth with hostile bones, 

And can he thus survive ? 
Since he, miscall’d the Morning Star, we 
Nor on nor fiend Egth fallen so far. - 


Ill-minded man! why scourge thy is ax 
° Who bow’d so low the knee? F 
By gazing on thyself grown blind,» +. 4 
Thou tanght’st the rest to see. ‘* ; 


With might unquestion’d,—power to save— 
- Thine only gift hath been the grave, 
To those that worshipp’d thee; oe sees, 
Nor till thy fall could mortals gases PO a, 
Ambition’ 's Jess than littleness! vn, ee ee 


Thanks for that Jesson—it will teach ae : 


after-warriors mor : $2 3% & 


Than high re preach, — oh tae 
GS 2 captain 
That spell t Li min a Neue ; é ya 2 
Breaks nevé pe ’ fae "ae. F ry 
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The triumph, and the vanity, 
The rapture of the strife?— 
The earthquake voice of Victory, 
To thee the breath of life ; 
The sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seem’d made but to obey, 
Wherewith renown was rife—- 
All quell’d—Dark Spirit! what must be 
The madness of thy memory ! 


The Desolator desolaté! 
The Victor overthrown 2 
The Arbiter of others’ fate 
A hant for his own! 
Is it some yet imperial hope, 
That with such change can calmly cope ? 


-© Or dread of death alone ?” 
“To die a prince—or live a slave— 


Thy choice is most ignobly brave & 


He who of old wonla rend the oak, 
Dream’d not of the rebound ; 

Chain’d by the trunk he vainly broke— 
‘Alone—how look’d he round * 

Thou, in the sternness of thy strength, 

An equal deed hast done at length, 
And darker fate hast found : 

He fell, the forest prowlers’ prey; 


But thou must eat thy heart away! s 


The Ramage ben his burning heart 
Was slak ith blood of Rome, ~* 
Threw down the dagger—dared depart, 
In savage grandeur, home— ~—- 
He dared depart in utter scorn 
Of men that such a yoke had borne, 
ot left him such a doom! 
s only glory was that hour 


Of self-upheld abandon’d power. = 


The Spaniard, when the lust of sway 
Had lost its quickening spell, 

Cast crowns for rosariés away, 
An empire for a cell; 

A strict accountant of his bes 

A subtle disputant on creeds, 
His dotage trifled well: 

Yet better had he neither kno’ 

A bigot’s shrine, nor despot’s throne. 
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But thou—from thy reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt is wrung— 
Too late thou leay’st the high command 
To which thy weakness clung : 
All Evil Spirit as thou art, - 
It is enough to grieve the heart ~ x 
To see thine own. unstrung ; 
To think that God’s fair world hath been " 
The footstool of a thing so mean; 
And Earth hath spilt her blood for him, 
Who thus can hoard his own ! 
And Monarths bow’d the trembtin wa 
And thank’d him for a throne! ee es 
Fair Freedom! we may hold thee dear, 
When thus their mightiest foes ‘their fear 
In*humblest guise have shown. 
Oh! ne’er may tyrant leave behind 
A brighter name to lure mankind! 


Thing evil deeds are writ in gore, 
Nor written thus in vain— 

_Thy triumphs tell of fame no mere, 
Or deepen every stain: 

If thou hadst died as honour. dies, 

Some new Napoleon might arise, 
To shame the world again— 

But who would soar the solar height, 

To set in such a starless night? 


Weigh’d in the balance, hero “<, vr 
Is vile as vulgar clay ; 
Thy scales, Mortality! are just 
To all that pass away ; «. 
But yet methought the living great 
Some higher sparks should animate, 
To dazzle and dismay: 4 
Nor deem’d Contempt could thus make mit rth 
Of these, the Conquerors of the earth. 


And she, proud Austria’s mournful flower, 
Thy still imperial bride ; 

How bears her breast the torturing hour? 
Still clings she to thy side? 

Must she too bend, must she too share 

Thy late repentance, long despair, 
Thou throneless Homicide ? 

If still she loves thee, hoard that gem —_- 

’Tis worth thy vanish’d diadem!* =~ 
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Then haste thee to thy sullen Isle, 
And gaze upon the sea; 

That element may meet thy smile— 
It ne’er was ruled by thee! 

Or trace with thine all idle hand, 

In loitering mood upon the sand, 
That Earth is now as free! ; 

That Corinth’s pedagogue® hath\mow 

Transferr’d his by-word to thy brow. 


Thou Timour! in his captive’s cage 
What thoughts will there be thine, 

While brooding in thy prison’d rage? 
But one—* The world was mine” . 

Unless, like he of Babylon, 

All sense is with thy sceptre gone, 
Life il not long confine 9 

That spirit pour’d so widely forta— 

So long obey’d—so little worth! 


Or, like the thief of fire from heaven,” 
Wilt thou withstand the shock ? 

And share with him, the unforgiven, 
His vulture aud his rock 

Foredoom’d by God—by man accurst, 

And that last act, though not thy worst 
The very Fiend’s arch mock ;§ 

He in his fall preserved his pride, 

And, if a mortal, had as proudly died! 
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SHE WALKS IN BEAU 


SHE walks in. beauty, like the night — 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; . 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes : 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy agp ponies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impair’d t neless grace, 
Which waves in every n tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er het r face; 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express, 
. How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 7 
So soft, so calrh, yet eloquent, . 
The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, . 
A mind ace with all blo 
A hose love is inno : ! 
‘~ 


THE HARP THE MONARCH MINSTREL®SWEPT. 


Tue harp the monarch minstrel swept, 

The King of men, the loved of Heaven, 
Which music hallow’d while she wept 

O’er tones her heart of hearts had given, 

Redoubled be her tears, its chords are riven! 
It soften’d men of iron mould, aad 

It gave them virtues not their a 


No ear so dull, no soul socold,  =—_— 
That felt not, fired not to the tone, . 
Till David’s lyre grew mightier than ne 
f ef 
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It told the triumphs of our King, 
It wafted glory to our God ; 
It made our gladden’d valleys ring, 
The cedars bow, the mountains nod ; 
Its sound aspired to Heaven and there ahode} 
Since then, though heard on earth no more, 
Devotion and her daughter Love, _ 
Still bid the bursting spirit soar 
To sounds that seem as from above, 
In dreams that day’s broad light can not remove. 


a a . 


IF THAT HIGH WORLD. 


Ir that high world, which lies beyond 
Our own, surviving Love endears; 

If there the cherish’d heart be fond, 
The eye the same, except in tears— 

How welcome those untrodden spheres! 
How sweet this very hour to ¢ie! 

To soar from earth, aud find all fears - 
Lost in thy light—Eternity ! 


It must be so: ’tis not for self 
That we so tremble on the britk 5 
And striving to o’erleap the gulf, 
Yet cling to Being’s severing link. 
Oh! in that future let us think 
To hold each heart the heart that shares, 
With them the immortal waters drink, 
‘And soul in soul grow deathless theirs } 


Py ~ 


THE WILD aati cae, 


Tue wild gazelle on Judah’s hills 
_ Exulting yet may bound, m 
And drink from all the living rills 
That gush on holy ground: 

Its airy step and glorious eye 
May glance in tameless transport by : 


A step as fleet, ah eye more bright; 
Hath Jndah witness’d there ; 

And o’er her scenes of lost deligint 
Inhabitants more fair. 

The cedars wave on Lebanon, 

B dah’s statelier maids are gone 
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More blest each palm that shades those plains 
Than Israel’s scatter’d race; 
For, taking root, it there remiitts 

In solitary grace: 3 
It cannot quit its place of birth, * 
It will not live in other earth. 
But we must wander witheringly, 

In other lands to die ; . 
And where our fathers’ ashes be, 

Our own may never lie; 

Our temple hath not left a stone, ad 
And Mockery sits on Salem’s throne. 


oe 


, < 


OH! WEEP FOR THOSE. 


Ox! weep for those that wept by Babel’s stream, 
Whose shrines are desolate, whose land a dream; 

Weep for the harp of Judah’s broken shell; _ 
Mourn-swhere their God hath dwelt the Godless dwell] 


And where shall Israel lave her bleeding feet ? 
And when shall Zion’s songs again seem sweet ? 
And Judah’s melody once more Rivico 

The hearts that leap’d before its heavenly voice ? 


Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast, 
How shall we flee away and be at rest ! 

The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country—Israel but the grave 


* 


7, | a 
: Rsouavrs BANKS. 

Ow Jordan’s banks the Arab’s camels stray, 

On Sion’s hill the False One’s votaries pray, 


The Baal-adorer bows on Sinai’s steep— q 
Yet.there—ev’n there—oh God! thy thunders sleeps 


There—where thy finger scorch’d the tablet stone! 
There—where thy shadow to thy people shone] 
Thy glory shrouded in its garb of fire: 
Thyself—none Tiving:see and not expire! 


Oh! in the lightning let thy glance appears; 
Sweep from his shiver’d hand the oppressor’s spears 
How long by tyrants shall thy land be trod! | « 
How long thy temple worshipless, oh God! 


fal 
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JEPHTHA’S DAUGHTER. 
Sice our Céuntry, our God—Oh, my sire! 
Demand that thy Daughter expire ; 


Since thy triumph was bought by thy vow— 
Strike the bosom that’s bared for thee now! 


And the voice of my mourning is o’er, 


* And the mountains behold me no more: 


If the hand that I love lay me low, 
There cannot be pain in the blow! 


And of this, oh; my father! be sure— 

That the blood of thy child is as pure 

As the blezsing I beg ere it flow, 

And the last thought that soothes me below. 


Though the <ittine of Salem lament, 
Be the judge and the hero unbent! 

I have won the great battle for thee, 
And my father and country are free! 


When this blood of thy giving hath gushéd, 
When the voice that thou lovest is kush’d, 
Let my memo: ill be thy pride, - 
And forget not 8 ed as I died! 


= 


OH! SNATCH’D- AWAY IN BEAUTY’S BLOOM. 


On! snatch’d away in beauty’s bloom, 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb; 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
. Their leaves, the earliest of the year; 
And the wild cypress wave in a gloom : 


Andoft by yon blue gushing stra © 
Shall sorrow lean her drooping head, 


And feed deep thought with many a dream, 
And lingering pause and lightly tread ; 
Fond wretch! as if her step disturb’d thee dead 


. Away! we know that tears are vain, - 


That death nor heeds nér hears distress : 
Will this unteach us to complain? 

Or make one mourner weep thé less? 
And thou—who tellst me to forget, — 
Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 


Ld 
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MY SOUL IS DARK. 


My soul is dark—Oh! quickly string 
The harp I yet can brook to hear; 
And let thy gentle fingers fling — 
Its melting murmurs o’er mine ear. . 
If in this heart a hope be dear, 
That sound shall charm it forth again : 


If in these eyes there lurk a tear, re , 
”Twill flow, and cease to burn my brain x i 
But bid the strain be wild and deep, es 
Nor let thy notes of joy be first : 
I tell thee, minstrel, I must Weep, aw 
‘Or else this heavy heart will act t : 
For it hath been by sorrow a” 
And ached in sleepless silence long ; : 


And now ’tis doomed to know the worst, 
And break at once—or yield to song. - 


I SAW THEE WEEP. 


I saw thee weep—the bi ht tear - 
Came o’er t' ye of : 
And then methought it did appear 

A violet dropping dew : 
I saw thee smile—the sapphire’s blaze 

Beside thee ceased to shine: . a, 
It could not match the living rays 

That fill’d that glance of thine. 


As clouds from yonder sun 'Teceive : 
A deep and mellow dye, . 
Which scarce the shade of coming eve “ 
* Can banish from the sky, ~ 
Those smiles unto the moodiest mina r 
Their own pure joy impart; 
Théir sunshine leaves a glow behind 
That lightens o’er the heart. 


> Sa — 


* 4 
THY DAYS ARE DONE. i 


Tuy days are donelthy fame begun as : 
Thy country’s strains record 

The triumphs of her chosen Son, ° 
The slaughters of his sword } : 

The deeds he did, the fields he won, . 
The freedom he restored ! ; 


< 
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_ ¥ i | 
Though thou art fall’n, while we are free 
Thou shalt not taste of death! 
The generous blood that flow’d from thee 
Disdain’d to sink beneath : 
Within our veins its currents be, 
Thy spirit on our breath! 


-— | Thy name, our charging-hosts along, 


4 Shall be the battle-word ! 
: Thy fall, the theme of choral song 


oS al From virgin voices pour’d! 


To weep would do thy glory wrong; 
Thou shalt not be deplored. 


- . 


af SONG OF ar LAST BATTLE. 
Warriors and chiefs! should the shaft or the sword 


* 


Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 
Heed not tlie corse, though a king’s, in your path: 
Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath! 


Thou who art bearing Ygppckier and bow, = 
Should the soldiers of Sa 

Stretch me that moment in blood at thy feet ! 
Mine be the doom which they daredenot to meet. 


Farewell to others, but never we part, 

Heir to my royalty, son of my heart! 

Bright is the diadem, boundless the sway, 
Or kingly the death Pee us to-day ! 


es 
A 
‘ SAUL. . 


Txov whose spell can raise the daa i 
Bid the prophet’s form appea a 
“ Samuel, raise thy buried head! 7, - 
King, behold the phantom seer!” © 
Earth yawn’d; he stood the centre of a cloud: 
Light changed its hue, retiring from his shroud. 
~ Death stood all glassy.in his fixed eye; 
‘His hand was wither’d, and his.veins were dry; 
His foot, in bony whiteness, glitter’d there, 
Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bare; 


7 


ook away from the foe, 


. 
° 


From lips that moved not and.unbreathing frame, 


_ Like cavern’d winds, the hollow accents came, 
_ Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak,” 
At once, and blasted by the thunder-stroke?~ 
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q won ‘my Sleep disquieted? 
’ o is at calls the dead ? al 
Is it-thou, King? Behold, 
Bloodless are these limbs, and cdld : 
Such are mine jjand such shall be ~ 
Thine to-morrow, when with nie: 2 
Ere the coming day is done, © . 
Suchrshalt th such thy son.. =” Pa 
Fare thee w for a day, ee 
Then we mouldering clay, 5 ~ 
Thon, thy race, lie pale and low, ; 
Pierced by shafts of many a bow; +t 
> And the falchion by thy side _ 2 . 
« To thy heart thy hand shall guide: 
Crownless, breathless, h all, 
Son and sire, the house o ws ‘+ 
z Mo Py PY 
“ALL IS VANITY. AITH THE al +, 


| Fas jisdom, re, and power were mine, 
ealth and youth possess’d me ; > 
My goblets binsh’d from vine, - 
And lovély forms caress’d me; 
I sunn’d my heart in beauty’s eyes, 
And felt my soul grow tender; 
All earth can give, or morta! prize, 
Was mine of regal pennant, 
a a. 
I strive to number o’er wha 
_ Remembrance can 4 1 


. 7 - 


The ape t uf the field, by art bf 
And is won from harming, 

But that wie coils around the heart, 
Oh! who hath power of charnzing ? 

It will not list to wisdom’s lore, 
Nor music’s voice:can lure it; 


But there it stings for evermore ya 
The soul that must endure it. é- 4 
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WHEN COLDNESS WRAPS THIS SUFFERING CLAY.- 
ey 


Wuen coldness wraps this suffering clay, 
Ah! whither strays the immortal mind? 

It cannot die, it cannot stay, ; 
But leaves its darken’d dust behind. 
en, unembodied, doth it trace * 
By steps each planet’s Heavenly way? 

*~ Or fill at once the realms of space, 

A thing of eyes, that all shrvey? . 

Eternal, boundless, undecay’d, - 
A thought: unseen, but seeing all, ‘ 

All, all in earth, or s display’d, *> 
Shall it surtgy, shall it recall: 

* Each fainter that memory hi 

So darkly of departed Years, 

In one broad glance the soul beholds, 


‘> And all, that was, at once appears. 


Beforé Creation peopled earth, 
Its eye shall roll through chaos back; 
And where the furthest heaven had birth, 
The spirit trace its rising track,” 
And where the future mars or makes, 
Its glance dilate o’er all to be, ~ ; 
While sun is quench’d or system breaga, 
Fix’d in its own eternity, : 


Above or Love, Hope, Hate, or Fear, 

It lives all passionless and pure: © 
age shall fleet like earthly year; 

Its years as moments shall endure. 

Away, away, without a wing, , 

: ’er all, through all, its thought shall fl 

A nameless and pal; thing, 2 3. a 

Forgetting what it was to die. 


VISION OF BELSHAZZAR. 


Tue King was on his throne, 
The Satraps thro the halls; / 
A thousand bright if ps shuns 
O’er that high festival. : 
A thousand cups of gold, 
In Judah deem’d divine— ¥ 
Jehovah’s vessels hold 
> : = The'godless Heathen’s wine, 
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In that same hour and hally 

The ane of a-hand 
Came fo: gainst the wall, 

And wrote as if on sand: 5 
‘The fingers of a man ;— > ' 

A solitary hand ; 


‘Along the letters ran, » 
And traced them like a wand. — - 


The monarch saw, and shook, . 
And bade no more rejoice ; 

All bloodless wax’d his look, 
And tremulous his voice. _ ye 


“* Let the men of lore appear. : 
The wisest of the at 
And expound the words | : 


— mar our royal ninth? 


Chaldes’: 's seers are good, 
But here they have no skill; * 
And the unknown letters stood 
~ Untold and awful still. 
And Babel’s men of age 
Are wise and deep in lore; 
But now they were not sage, 
They saw—but knew no more, 


A captive in the land, 

A stranger and a youth, 
He heard the king’s command, 

saw that writing’s truth, . 

The lamps around were bright, i 

The prophecy in view ; “ : & } 
He read it on that night,— ~ 

The morrow proved it true. 


“ Belshazzar’s grave is made, 
His kingdom pass’d away. 

He, in the balance weigh’d, > 
Is light and worthless clay. 

The shroud, his robe of statey 
His canopy the stone: 

The Mede is at his gate! 


Thy Persian on his throne |” . 
>. . \ 
——— 
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p SLEEPLESS! _ 

Sun of the 2e Sinden. 

Whose tearful tremulously far, 

That show’st the thou canst not dispel, — 

How like art thou to joy remember’d well ! 

So s the past, the light of other days, 

Which but warms not with its powerless rays 
’ A night-beam Sorrow watcheth to behold, 

Distinct, but eet oh, how cold ! 


WERE MY BOSOM AS FALSE AS ‘THOU DEBM'ST 
E. 


Wexs my bosomas | thou deem’st it to be, 

I need not have wander’ m far. Galilee; ., 

It was but abjuring my creed to efface 

The curse which, thou say’st, is the crime of my race: 


If the bad never tumph, then God is with thee! 
If the slave only sin, thou art spotless and free ! 
If the Exile on earth is an Outeast on high, 

Live on in we but in mine I will die. 


Phave lost fi at faith more than thou canst bestow, 
As the God who permits thee to prosper doth know; 
In his hand is my heart and my hope—and in thine 
The land and the life which for him I resign. 
e * 
ies ¥ 
“ HEROD’S LAMENT FOR MARIAMNE.* 
Ox, Mariarfine ! now for thee 
The heart for which thou bled’st is bleeding; 
Revenge i is lost in agony, 
And wild remorse to rage succeeding. 
Oh, Mariamne ! where art thou? 
Thou canst not hear my bitter pleading. _ 
Abed couldst thou—thou wouldst pardon now, 
Though Heaven were to my prayer u feding.” > 


And is she dead }—and did they dare 
0 y frenzy’s jealous raving? 
My but doom’d my own despair: 
Thesword that smote her’s o’er me waving.— 
But thou art cold, my murder’d love ! %, 
And this dark heart is vainly craving 
For her who soars alone abpve, 
And leaves my soul unworthy saving. 


‘= 
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She’s gone, who shared my di 
She sunk, witlr her my joys e bing; 
I swept that flower from Judah’s stem, 
Whose leaves for me alone were blooming; 
And mine’s the guilt, and min® the hell, 
This bosom’s desolation dooming } * 
And I have earn’d those tortures well, ? 
Which unconsumed are still consuming ! } 


ae *.. 


ON THE DAY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF JERU- 
SALEM BY TITUS. 


From the last hill that - Prone holy dome 

I beheld thee, oh Sion! en render’d to Rome: 

’T was last sun went dows and the flames of thy fall 
Flash’d back on the last glance I gave to thy wall. 


1 look’d for thy temple, I look’d for my home, 

And forgot for a moment my bondage to come; 

I beheld but the death-fire that fed on thy fane, 

And the fast fetter’d hands that made vengeance in vain. 


On many an eve, the high spot whence I gazed 

Had reflected the last beam of day as it Dlazed ; 

While I stood on the height, aud beheld the decline * 
Of the rays from the motmtain that shone on thy shrine, 


And now on that mountain I stood on that day, 

But I mark’d not the twilight beam melting away : 

ny would that the light glared in its stead, 
| the thunderbolt burst on the conqueror’s head! 


ae the Gods of the Pagan shall never profenge 
‘shrine where Jehovah disdain’d not to reign; 
- And scatter’d and scorn’d as thy people may be, 

- Our worship, oh Father, is only for thee. 


ae 


BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON WE SAT DOWN 
AND WEPT. 


We sate down and sept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day aes ts 
When our foe, in the hue of his slaughtenpag , 
Made Salem’s high places his prey; 
And ye, oh her desolate daughters 
Were scatter’d all weeping away. 


* While sadly we gazed on the river 
Which roll’d on in freedom below, 
2A 


* 


» 


—_ 
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2 a, “8 

They demanded the song; but, oh never 3 
That triumph the stranger shall know! 

May this ri and be wither’d for ever, 
Ere it scan high harp for the foe! 

On the wily that harp is suspended, —~ 
Oh Salem! its sound should be free; 

And the hour when thy glories were ended 
But left me that token of thee; 

And ne’er ts soft.tones be blended 
With the voice of the spoiler by me! | 


7 


THE DESTRUCTION OR SENNACHERIB. 


Tae Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and goliig” 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on thé sea, 


_ When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on thognorrow lay wither’d and strown. | 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast,» 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass’d ; ‘ 
And the eyes of, the sleepers wax’d deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heay’d, and for ever grew still! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But though it there roll’d not the breath of bis pride: __ 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the ‘spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 


The lances unlifted, the trampet unblown. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmoted by the sword, 
Hath & like snow in the glance of the Lord! 


- | ee eer 
e. “~~ 
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A SPIRIT PASS’D BEFORE ME. 
FROM JOB. — 


A sprrir pass’d before me :-I beheld - 

The face of immortality un 

Deep sleep came down on every sigiare mine— 
And there it stood,—all atm, ut divine: 
Along my bones the creeping flesh did quake; 
And as my damp hair stiffgn’d, thus it spake: 


“Ts man more just than man more pure 
Than ‘he who deems ev’n Séraphis insecure? 
Creatures y—vain dwellers in the dust ! 

The moth you, and are ye more just ? 
Things of a day! you wi ere the night, 
Heedless and biiad to ”s wasted light 1” 
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FARE | THRE WELL 


*¢ Alas! they had been friends in youth; 
But whispering tongues can poison ‘truth 
And constancy lives in realms above; 
And life is thorny; and youth is vain: 
And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain: 

* * * * 


But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 
They stood aloof, and scars remaining, 
Like cliffs, which had been rent asunder 
A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been.’? 


. CoLenip@x’s Christabel, . 


Fare the well! and if for ever, 
Still for ever, fare thee well: 

Ev’n though unforgiving, never 
Bea thee shall my heart rebel. 


Would that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain. ~ 

While that placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ne'er canst know agains 


‘Would that breast, by thee glanced over, 
Every inmost thought could show ! 

Then thou wouldst at last.discover 
’Twas not well to spurn it so. 


Though the world for this commend thee— 
Though it smile upon the blow, 
Ev’n its praises must offend thee, 
Founded on another’s woe: 
+ 


Though my many faults defaced me, 
Could no other arm be found, 

Than the one which once embraced me, 
To inflict a cureless wound? 


~ 


a 
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Yet, oh yet, thyself deceive not; 
Love may sink by slow decay, 
But by.sudden wrench, believe not 
Hearts can thus bé torn away : 


Still thine own its life retaineth— 
Still must mine, tnougn bleeding, beat; 

And the undying thought which paineth 

“Is—that we no more may meet, © 
‘aes 
_These are words of deeper sorrow ; 

Than the wail above the dead;™ 

Both live, but every morrow 
Wake us from a widow’d bed. 


And when thou wouldst solace gather, | 
When our child’s first accents flow, 
Wilt thou teach her to say “ Father!” _ ee 

Though his care she must forego? « 


When her little hands shall press thee, ¢ 
When her lip to thine is press’d, —- : 

Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee, 
Think of him thy love had bl 4d. 


-. Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more may’st see, 
Then thy heart will softly tremble . 
“- “With a pulse yet true to me. P 


¥ 
All my faults perchanée-thou knowest, 
‘All my madness none can know; - 
All my hopes, where’er thou goes, 
Wither, yet with aed go. 


Every feeling hath been shaken; 

Pride, which not a world eould bow, ae 
Bows.to thee—by thee forsaken, 

Ev’n my soul forsakes menow : 


But ’tis done—all words are idle— . 
Words from me are vainer still ; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle P 


Force their way without the will. 


Fare the well !—thus disunited, 
Torn from every nearer tie, 
, Sear’d in heart, and lone, and blighted, ~ 
More than this I scarce can die. 


~ 


a 
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A SKETCH? 


** Honest—honest Iago ! 
If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee.’” 
. SHAKSPEARS. 


Born in the garret, in the kitchen bred, 
Promoted thence to deck her mistress’ head ; 
Next—for some gracious service unexpress’d, 
And from its wages only to be guess’d— * 
Raised from the toilet to the table,—where 
Her wondering betters wait behind her chair, 
With eye unmoved, and forehead unabash’d, 
She dines from off the plate she lately wash’d. 
Quick with the tale, and ready with the lie— 
The genial confidante, and general spy— 
Who could, ye gods! her next employment guess— 
An only infant’s earliest governess ! 
She taught the child to read, and taught so well, 
That she herself, by teaching, learn’d to spell. 
An adept next in penmanship she grows, 
As may a nameless slander deftly shows : 
What she had made the pupil of her art, 
None know—but that high Soul secured the heart, 
And panted for that it could not bear, 
With longing breast and undeluded ear. 
Foil’d was pores by that youthful mind, 
Which Flattery fool’d not—Baseness could not blind, 
Deceit infect not—near Contagion soil— 
Indulgence weaken—nor example spoil— 
Nor master’d Science tempt her to look down 
On humbler talents with a pitying frown— 
Nor Genius swell—nor Beauty render a 
Nor Envy ruffle to retaliate pain— 
Nor Fortune chan§e—Pride raise—nor r Passion bow, 
Nor Virtue teach nape now, 
Serenely purest of her | ive, 
But wanting one a Frcs, SS forgive, 

“Too shock’d at faults her soul can never know, 
She deems that all could be like her below; 
Foe to all vice, yet hardly Virtue’s friend, 
For Virtue pardons those she would amend. 


But to the theme :—ow laid aside too long, 
The baleful burthen of this honest song— 
Though all her former functions are no more, 
‘She rules the circles which she served before. 

If mother ne know why—before her quake; 
If daughters dread her for the mothers’ sake; 


If early habits—those false links, which bind . 
At times the loftiest to the meanest mind— 
-f a . 
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Have given her power too deeply to instil 
The angry essence of her deadly will; 

If like a snake she steal within your walls, 
Till the black slime betray her as she crawls; 
If like a viper to the heart she wind, 

And leave the venom there she did not find; 
What marvel that this hag of hatred works 
Eternal evil latent as she lurks, - 

To make a Pandemonium where she dwells, 
And reign the Hecate of domestic hells ? 
Skifl’d by a touch to deepen scandal’s tints _ 
With all the kin@ mendacity of hints, 
While mingling truth with falsehood—sneers with smiles— 
A thread of condour with a web of wiles; 

A plain blunt show of briefly-spoken seeming, 

To hide her bloodless heart’s soul-harden’d scheming ; 

A lip of lies—a face form’d to conceal; 

And, without feeling, mock at all who feel: ois 
With a vile mask the Gorgon would disown; _ 
A cheek of parchment—and an eye of stone. 

Mark, how the channels of her yeliow blood . 
Ooze to her skin, and stagnate there to mud, 2 on 
Cased like the centipede in saffron mail, 

Or darker greenness of the scorpion’s scale 

(For drawn from reptiles only may we trace 

Congenial colours in that soul or face)—__- 

Look or her features! and behold her mind 

As in a mirror of itself defined: Kao 

Look on the picture! deem it not o’ercharged— 

There is no trait which might not be enlarged: _ 

Yet true to “‘ Nature’s journeymen,” who made 

This monster when their mistress left, off trade— 


- 


This female dog-star of her little sky, Mg 
Where all beneath her influen op or die. 
Oh! wretch without a tear out a thought, 


Save joy above the ruin thou hast wrought— 
The time shall come, nor long remote, when thou 
Shalt feel far more than thou inflictest now; 
Feel for thy vile self-loving self in vain, 

And turn thee howling in unpitied pain. 

May the strong curse of crush’d affections light 
Back on thy bosom with reflected blight! 

And make thee in thy leprosy of mind 

As loathsome to thyself as to mankind}. : 
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Down to the dust !—and, as thou rott’st away, 
Ev’n worms shall perish on thy poisonous clay. 
But for the love I bore, and still must bear, 

To her thy malice from all ties would tear— 


Thy 


name—thy human name—to every eye 


The climax of all scorn should hang on high, 
Exalted o’er thy less abhorr’d compeers— 


And 


7 


festering in the infamy of years. 
March 30, 1816. 


= 


STANZAS TO AUGUSTAS 


Wuen all around grew drear and dark, 
And reason half withheld her ray— 

And hope but shed a dying spark 
Which more misled my lonely way; 


In that deep midnight of the mind, 
And that internal strife of heart, 


Le ahead to be deem’d too kind, 
T eak despair—the cold depart » 
When fortune changed—and love fled far, 


And hatred’s shafts 3 flew thick and fast, 
Thou wert the solitai r star, 
‘set not: i 


Oh! blest be <hiae unbroken! 
That watch’d me as a seraph’ ome +h 


re 


And stood between me and th 
For ever shining sweetly nigh. = 


And when the cloud upon us came, — 


Which strove to blacken o’er thy ary 5 oI 
Then purer spread ee 1s = 

And dash’d the darkness all away. a we 
Still may thy spirit dwell on mine, <pres tA 

And teach it what to brave or brook— , 
There’s more in one soft word of thine AF 


Than in the world’s defied rebuke. 


Thou stood’st, as stands a lovely tree, 7 
That still unbroke, though gently bent, “~~ .. 

Still waves with. fond fidelity f 
Its boughs above a monument. - 


The winds might reid—the skies might pour ~ 
But there thou wert—and still wouldst ber, 

Devoted in the stormiest 
To shed thy weeping leav 
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But thow and thine shall know no blight, . 
Whatever fate on me may fall; 

For heaven in sunshine will requite » 
‘The kind—and thee the most of all. 


Then let the ties of baffled love. 
Be broken—thine will never break; : 
Thy heart can feel—but will not move; * 
Thy soul, though soft, will never shake. 


And these, when all was lost beside, 

Were found and still are fixed’in thee ;— 
And bearing still a breast so-tried, 

Earth is no desert—ev’n to me 


STANZAS TO AUGUSTA.« 


Tasoveu the day of my destiny ’s over, E% 
And the star of my fate hath declined * » 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 
The faults which so many could find ; 
Though thy soul with my grief was acquainted, 
It shrunk not to share it with me 
And the oye y sp th painted 


S sine ; 
; And when winds are at war with the ocean, 
. As the breasts I believed in with me, 
If their billows excite an ie | 
they bear me from thee. 


“Though the rock of my last hope is shiver’d, 
And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 
“Whougn I feel that my soul is deliver’d 
To pain—it shall not be its slave. 
There is many a pang to pursue me: 
hey may crush, but they shall not contemn— 
min torture, but shall not subdue me— 
of thee that I think—not of them. 


Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 
Though loved, ier, u fi a borest to grieve me, 
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Though trusted thou didst not disclaim me, 
Though parted, it was not to fly, 
Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me, 
Nor, mute, that the world wight belie. 


Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it, 
Nor the war of the many with one— 

If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 
’Twas-folly not sooner to shun: 

And if dearly that error has ‘cost me, 
And more than I once could foresee. 

I have found that, whatever it lost me, 
It could not deprive me of thee. 


— 


From the wreck of the past, which hath perish’d, 


Thus much I at least may recall, 
It hath taught me that what I most chensh’d 
Deserved to be dearest of all ; 
In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wild waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 


EPISTLE TO AUGUSTA. 


My sister! my sweet sister! if a name 
Dearer and purer were, it should be thine, 
Mountains and seas divide us, but I claim 
No tears, but tenderness to answer mine: 
Go where I will, to me thou art the same— 
A loved regret which I would not resign. 
There yet are two things in my destiny,— 


A world to roam thromigh, and a home with thee, 


The first were nothing—had I still the last, 
It were the haven of my happiness ; 

But other claims and other ties thou hast, 
And mine is not the wish to make them less. 
A strange doom is thy father’s son’s, and past 
Recalling, as it lies beyond redress ; 


Reversed for him our grandsire’s® fate of yore,— — 


He hath no rest at sea, nor I on shore. + 


If my inheritance of storms hath been 

In other elements, and on the rocks 

Of perils, overlook’d or unforseen, 

I have sustain’d my share of worldly shocks, . 
The fault was mine ; nor do I seek to screen 
My errors with defensive paradox: 


_ > 


we 
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I have been cunning in mine overthrow 
The careful pilot of my proper woe. 


Mine were my faults, and mine be their reward, 
My whole life was a contest, since the day 
That gave me being, gave me that which marr’d 
The gift—a fate, or will, that walk’d astray 
And | at times have found the struggle hard, ' 
Ané thought of shaking off my bonds of clay : a 
Bat now | fain would for a time survive, 

If but to see what next can well arrive. 


Kingdoms and empires in my little day 
I have outlived, and yet I am not old; 
And when I look on this, the petty spray 
Of my own years of trouble, which have roll’d 
Like a wild bay of breakers, melts away: 
Something—I know not what—does still uphold 
A spirit of slight patience ;—not in vain, 

Even for its own sake, do we purchase pain, 


Perhaps the workings of defiance stir ro 

Within me,—or perhaps a cold despair, 

Brought on when ills habitually recur,— 

Perhaps a kinder clime, or purer air, 

(For eyen to this may change of soul sefer, 

And with light armour we may learn to bear,) 

Have.taught me a strange quiet, which was not 
The chief companion of a calmer lot. 


I feel almost at times as I have felt 
In happy childhood ; trees, and flowers, and brooks 
Which do remember me of where I dwelt 
Ere my young mind was sacrificed to books, 
Come as of yore upon me, a i, oeicie melt 
My heart with recognitién eir looks ; 
And even at moments I ehela think I see 
Some living thing to love—but none like thee, 


Here are the Alpine landscapes which create 
fund for contemplation ;—to admire 

Is a brief feeling of a trivial date; 

But something worthier do such scenes inspire 
Here to be lonely 3 is not desolate, 


uch I view which I could most desire, 
me e all, a lake i Gan benoia 
ovelier, not dearer, than our own of old. s 
Oh that thou wert but with me !—but I grow 
The fool of my own wishes, and forget 
The solitude which I have vaunted so 
Has lost its praise is but one regret; 


ts 
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There may be others which I less may show ;— 
I am not of the plaintive mood, and yet 
I feel an ebb in my philosophy, 
And the tide rising in my alter’d eye. 


I did remind thee of our own dear Lake,® 

By the old Hall which may be mine na.more. 

Leman’s is fair; but think not I forsake 

The sweet remembrance of a dearer shore : 

Sad havoc Time must with my memory make, 

Ere that or thou can fade these eyes before ; 

Though, like all things which I have loved, they are 
Resign’d for eyer, or divided far. 


The world is all before me; I but ask 
Of Nature that with which she willcomply—-  — ss 
It is but with her summer’s sun to bask, 
To mingle in the quiet of her sky, 
To see her gentle face without a mask, 
And never gaze on it with apathy. 
» She was my early friend, and now shall be 
My sister—till I look again on thee. 


I can reduce all feelings but this one; 

And that I would not ;—for at length I see 

Such scenes as those wherein my life begun. 

The earliest—even the only paths for me— 

Had I but sooner learnt the crowd to shun, 

I had been better than I_now can be; 

- The passions which have torn me would have slept; 
Thad not suffer’d, and thou hadst not wept. 


With false Ambition what had I to do? 
Little with Love, and least of all with Fame: 
And yet they came unsought, and with me grew, 
And made me all which they ean make—a name, 
Le. this was not the end I did pursue; 
urely I ouaaapbeld a nobler aim. 

But all is ove am one the more > 

To baffled millions which have gone before. 


And for the futurét this world’s future may. > 
From me demand but little of my care; ~* 
I have outlived myself by manyaday: «© © 
g survived so many things that were; 
y years have been no slumber, but the prey 
f ceaseless vigils ; for I had the share 
Of iife which might have fill’d a century 


«a Before its fourth in time h ’d me by, 
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And for the remnant which may be to come 
I am content! and for the past I feel 

Not thankless,—for within the crowded sum 
Of struggles, happiness at times would steal, 
And for the present, I would not benumb 

My feelings farther—Nor shall I conceal 

That with all this I still can look around, 

And worship Nature with a thought profound. 


For thee, my own sweet sister, in thy heart 

I know myself secure, as thouin mine: ~ 

We were and are—I am, even as thou art— 

Beings who ne’er each other can resign ; 

It is the same, together or apart, 

From life’s commencement to its slow decline 

We are entwined—let death come slow or fast, 
The tie which bound the first endures ihe last! 


“MONODY 


ON THE 
DEATH OF THE RIGHT HON. R. B. SHERIDAN. 


SPOKEN AT DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Wuen the last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer’s twilight weeps itself away, 
Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart, as dew along the flower ? 
With a pure feeling which absorbs and awes 
While Nature makes that melancholy pause, 
Her breathing moment on the bridge where Time 
Of light and darkness forms an arch sublime, 
Who hath not shared that calm so still and deep, 
The voiceless thought which would not speak but weep, 
A holy concord—and a bright regret, 
A glorious sympathy with suns that set? 
’Tis not harsh sorrow—but a tenderer woe, 
Nameless, but dear to gentle hearts below, 
Felt without bitterness—but full and clear, 
A sweet dejection—a transparent tear, 
Unmix’d with worhdly grief or selfish stain, 

hed without shame—and secret without pain. 


Ev’n as the tenderness that hour instils 
When Summer’s day declines along the hills, 
So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes, 
When all of Geniu ich can perish dies. 

A mighty Spirit ‘see Power 

Hath pass’d fro o darkness—to whose hour 

Of light no likeness is bequeath’d—no name 

Focus at once of ali therays of Fame; 

The flash of Wit—the bright Intelligence, 

The beam of Sorfg—the blaze of Eloquence, 

Set with their Sun—but still have left behind 

The enduring produce of immortal Mind: 

Fruits of a genial morn, and glorious noon, 

A deathless part of him who died too soon. 

the small that portion of the wondrous whole, 
hese sparkling segments of that cirelffig soul, 
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Which all embraced—and lighten’d over all, 

To cheer—to pieree—to please—or to appal, 

From the charm’d council to the festive board, 

Of human feelings the unbounded lord ; 

In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied, 

The praised—the proud—who made his praise their pride, 
When the loud ery of trampled Hindostan 

Arose to Heaven ia her appeai from man, 

His was the thunder—his the avenging rod, 

The wrath—the delegated voice of God ! bs 
Which shook the nations through his lips—and biazed 
Till vanquish’d senates trembied as they praised 


And here, oh! here, where yet all young and warm 

The gay creations of his spirit charm. 

The matchless dialogue—the deathless wit, 

Which knew not what it was to intermit; 

The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that bring * 

_ Home to our hearts the truth from which they spring; 
These wondrous beings of his Fancy wrought 

To fulness by the fiat of his thought, 

Here in their first abode you still may meet, 

Bright with the hues of his Promethean heat ; 

A halo of the light of other days, 

Which still the splendour of its orb betrays. 


But should there be to whom the fatal blight 
Of failing Wisdom yields a base delight, 
Men who exult when minds of heavenly tone 
Jar in the music which was born their own 
Still let them pause—ah ! little do they know 
That what to them seem’d Vice might be but Woe. 
Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze 
Is fix’d for ever to detract or praise; he 
Repose denies her requiem to his name, 
And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame, , 
The secret enemy whose sleepless eye. 
Stands sentinel—accuser—judge—and spy, 
The foe—the fool—the jealous—and the vain, 
The envious who but breathe in others’ pain, 
Behold the host! delighting to deprave, _ 
Who tracks the steps of Glory to the graye, 
Watch every fault that daring Genius owes 
Half to the ardour which its birth hestows, 
Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, 
And pile the pyramid of Calumny! 
These are his portion—but if join’d to these 
Gaunt Poverty should league with deep Disease, 
If the high Spirit must forget to soar, 
And stoop to strive-with Misery at the door 
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To soothe Indignity—and + face to face 

Meet sordid Rage—and wrestle with Disgrace, 

To find in Hope but the renew’d caress, 

The serpent-fold of further Faithlessness :— 

If such may be the its which men assail, . 

What marvel if at last the mightiest fail? 

Breasts to whom all the strength of feeling given 

Bear hearts electric—charged with fire from Heaven, 

Black with the rude collision, inly torn, 

By clouds surrounded, and on whirlwinds borne, 

Driven o’er the lowering atmosphere that nurst 

Thoughts «which have turn’d to thurtder—scorch—and 
burst. , 


But far from us and from our mimic scene 
Such things should be—if such have ever been 
Ours be the gentler wish, the kinder task, 

To give the tribute Glory need not ask, 

To mourn the vanish’d beam—and add our mite 
Of praise in payment of a long delight. 

Ye Orators ! whom yet our councils yield, 

Mourn for the veteran Hero of your field! 

The worthy rival of the wondrous Three! 

Whose words were sparks of Immortality! 

Ye Bards! to whom the Drama’s Muse is dear, 
He-was your Master—emulate him here / 

Ye men of wit and social eloquence! 

He was your brother—bear his ashes hence! 
While Powers of mind almost of boundiess range 
Complete in kind—as various in their change, 
While Eloquence—Wit—Poesy—and Mirth, 
That humbler Harmonist of care on Earth, cll 
Survive within our souls—while lives our sense 

, Of pride in Merit’s proud pre-eminence, 

- Long shall we seek his likeness—long in vain, 
And turn to all of him which.may remain, 
Sighing that Nature form’d but one such man, 
And broke the die—in moulding Sheridan. 
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‘THE DREAM, 


I 
Ovr life is twofold: Sleep hath its own world, 
A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence: Sleep hath its own world, 
And a wide realm of wild reality, ' 
And dreams in their development have brea‘ 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy; 
They leave a weight upon our waking thougkts, 
They take a weight from off our waking toils, 
They do divide our being; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time, 
And look like heralds of eternity ; 
They pass like spirits of the past,—they. speak 
Like sibyls of the future; they have power— 
The tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 
They make us what we were not—what they will, 
And shake us with the vision that’s gone by, 
The dread of vanish’d shadows—Are they so? 
Is not the past all shadow? What are they? 
Creations of the mind ?—The mind can make 
Substance, and people planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath to forms which can outlive all flesh, 
I would recall a vision which I dream’d 
Perchance in sleep—for in itself a thought, P 
A slumbering thought, is capable of years, & 
And curdles a long life into one hour, aN 


any: Il. 
I saw two beings in the hues of you' 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill, © 
Green and of mild declivity, the last, — 
As ’twere the cape of a long ridge of such, 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes of men 
Scatter’d at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs ;—+the hill 
Was crown’d with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fix’d, 
Not by the sport of nature, but of man: 
These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 
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Gazing—the one on all that was beneath 
Fair as herself—but the boy gazed on her; 
And both were young, and one was beautiful: 
And both were young—yet not alike in youth. 
As the sweet moon on the horizon’s verge, 
The maid was on oe of womanhood ; 
The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 

- There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him; he had look’d 
Upon it till it could not pass away; 
He had no breath, no being, but in hers: 
She was his voice; he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on her words: she was his sight, 
For his eyes follow’d hers, and saw with hers, 
Which colour’d all his objects :—he had ceased 
To live within himself; she was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all: upon a tone, 
A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow. 
And his eheek change tempestuously—his heart . 
Unknowing of its cause of agony. — 
But she in these fond feelings had no share: 
Her sighs were not for him; to her he was 
Ev’n as a brother—but no more; ’twas much, 
For brotherless she was, save in the name 
Her infant friendship had bestow’d on him; 
Herself the solitary scion left 
Of a time-honour’d race.—It was a name 
Which pleased him, and yet pleased him not—and why2 
Time taught him a deep answer—when she 1oved 
Another ; even now she loved another, 
And on the summit of that hill she stood . 
Looking afar if yet her lover’s steed — : 
Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew. 


2 
- Itt. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
There was an ancient mansion, and before 
Its walls there was a steed camparison’d : 
Within an antique Oratory stood 
The Boy of whom I spake !—he was alone, 
And pale, and pacing to and fro: anon ' 
He sate him down, and seized a pen, and traced 
Words which I could not guess of; then he lean’d 
His bow’d head on his hands, and shook as ’twere 
With a convulsion—then arose again, ; 
And with his teeth and quivering hands did tear 
What he had written, but he shed no tears. 
And he did calm himself, and fix his brow 
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Into a kind of quiet; as he paused, 

The Lady of his love ie-entele there ; 

She was serene and smiling then, and yet 

She knew she was by him beloved,—she knew, 


For quickly comes such knowl ‘i his heart 


a 


Was darken’d with her shadow, and saw 
That he was wretched, but she saw not all.2 

He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 

He took her hand; a moment o’er his face 

A tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced, and then it faded, as it came; 

He dropp’d the hand he held, and with slow steps 
Retired, but not as bidding her adieu, - 

For they did part with mutual smiles ; he pass’ 
From out the massy gate of that old Hall, 

And mounting ais steed he went his way; 
And ne’er repass’d that hogy threshold more. | 


Iv. 
A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The Boy was sprung to manhood: in the wilds - 
Of fiery climes he made himself a home, 
And his Soul drank their sunbeams: he was gi 
With strange and dusky aspécts ; he was n 
Himself like what he had been ; on the sea 
And.on the shore he was a wanderer; 
There was a mass of many images " 
Crowded like waves upon me, but he was 
A part of all; and in the last he lay ; 
Reposing from the noontide sultriness, 
Cotch’d among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruin’d walls that had survived the names 
Of those who rear’d them ; by his sleeping side 
Stood camels grazing, and some goodly steeds 
Were fasten’d near a fountain; and aman 
Clad in a flowing garb did watch the while, 
While many of his tribe slumber’d around: 
And they were canopied by the blue sky, 
So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 
That God alone was to be seen in Heaven. 


: v. 
A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The Lady of his love was wed with One 
Who did not love her better :—in ner home, 
A thousand leagues from his,—her native home, 
She dwelt, begirt with growing Infancy, 
Daughters and sons of Beauty,—but behold! 
Upon her face there was the tint of grief, ~ 
The settled shadow of an inward strife, 
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And an unquiet drooping of the eye, . 

As if its lid were charged with unshed tears. 

What could her grief be ?—she had all she loved, 
And he who so lo was not there 

To trouble with bad hi or evil wish, 

Or ill-repress’diafflietion, her pure thoughts. 

What could her be ?—she had loved him not, 
Nor given him cause to deem himself belove 

Nor could he be a part of that which prey’d 

Upon her mind—a spectre of the past. 


vi. 


A change came 6’er thé spirit of my dream. 
The Wanderer was return’d.—I saw him stand 


Before an Altar—with a gentle bride; . 

Her face was fair, but was not that w ade 
The Starlight of his Boyhood he stood” 
Ev’n at the altar, o’er his brow there came 

The selfsame aspect, and the quivering shock 
That in the antique Oratory shook 

His bosom in its solitude ; and then— 

As in that hour—a moment o’er his face 

The tablet of rable thoughts 

Was traced en it faded as it came, 

And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 

The fitting vows, but heard not his own words, 
And all things reel’d around him ; he could see 
Not that which was, nor that which should have been— 
But the old mansion, and the accustom’d hall, 
And the remember’d chambers, and the place, 
The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade, 
All things pertaining to that place and hour, 
And her who was his destiny, came back 

And thrust themselves between him and the light: 
What business had they there at such a time ?3 


> - vir. 
A change came o’er the spirit of my dreamt 
The Lady of his love ;—Oh! she was changed, 
As by the sickness of the soul; her mind 

Had wander’d from its dwelling, and her eyes, 
They had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth; she was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things ; 

And forms impalpable and unperceived 

Of others’ sight familiar were to hers. 

And this the world calls frenzy; but the wise 
Have a far deeper madness, and the glance 

Of melancholy is a fearful gift; 
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What is it but the telescope of truth? 
Which strys che distance ofits fantasies, 
And brings life near in utter*nakedness, 
Making the cold reality too rea : 

‘ of a 

Viti. “>> 

A change came o’er the spirit of my“ 
The Wande as alone as heretofore, — 
The beings which surrounded him verge, 


Through that had 
And made him friends of 
And the quicx Spirit of the Universe 

He held his dia:ogues! and they did teach 
To him the magic of their mysteries ; 

To him the bovox of Night was open’d wide, 
And voices from the deep abyss reyeal’d 
A marvel anda secret—Be itso 8 


1x. 
My dream was past! it had do further change, 
It was of a strange 6rder, that the doom 
Of these two creaiures should be thus traced out 
Almost like a realitv—the one 
To end in madness—voth in misery. 
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death to many men,» 
ins: with the stars~ 
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Art Ferrara, in the Library, are preserved the original MSS. of 
Tasso’s Gierusalemme ada ah Guarini Pastor Fido, with letters: of 
Tasso, one from Titian to Ariosto, and the inkstand and chair, the 
omb and the house, of the latter. But, as misfortune has a greater 
interest for postefity, and little or for the contemporary, the 
cell where Tasso was confined in the hospital of St. Anna attracts a 
more. fixed attention than the residence or ument of Ariosto— 
at least it had this effect on me. T! J 
ater gate, the second-over the cell its« 
er and Pe pyre of the. spe 
1 Congpulate ; the s exists” n 
where Parisina and H beheaded, according to the 
Gibbon.! ’ ae 


I “ 
Lone years !—It tries the thrilling frame to bear 
And eagle-spirit ofa child of Song— 
Long years of outrage, calumny, and wrong ; ” 
Imputed madness, prison’d solitude, 
And the mind’s canker in its savage mood, 
When the impatient thirst of light and air 
Parches the heart ; and the abhorred"grate, 


Marring the sunbeams with its hideous shade, , 
Works through the throbbing eyeball to the brain, 
With a hot sense of h ess and pain; 


And bare, at once, Captivity display’d 
Stands scoffing through the never-open’d gate, 
Which nothing through its bars admits, save day, 
And tasteless food, which I have eat alone ; 
Till its unsocial bitterness is gone; 3 
And I can banquet like a beast of prey, 
en and lonely, couching in the cave, ~ 
h is my lair, and—it may he—my grave,” 
his hath somewhat worn me, and may wear, “ 
must be borne. I stoop not to despair ; 
For I have battled with mine agony, 
And made me wings wherewith to overfly 
The narrow circus of my dungeon wall, 
And freed the Holy Sepulchre from thrall; * 
And revell’d among men and things divine, 
And pour’d my spirit over Palestine, 


- In honour of the sacred war for Him, 


The God who was on earth and is in heaven, 
For he has strengthen’d me in heart and limb. 
That tipugh this sufferance I might be forgives * 
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I have employ’d my penance to record 
How Salem’: “ae was won and how adored. 


i Pf 7 
But this is o’er—my pleasant tasks done :— 


» My long-sustaining friend of many years ! e 


If I do blot th ] page with tears, _ : 
Know, that TOWS have wrung from me none. 
But thou, my young’ereation ! my soul’s oe og . 
Which ever playing round me came and s m 

woo’d me from myself with thy sweet LH +-% 
Thou too art gone—and so is my delight: . aa 
And therefore do I weep and inly bleed , . * 
With this last bruise upon a broken reed. : 
Thou too art t is left me now ? * es 
For I have angui bear—and how. - ro 
I know not that— the innate force me 
Of my own spirit shall be found resource. oor 
I have not” , for I had no remorse, - z 
Nor cause for"such : they call’d me mad—and why? 
Oh Leonora! wilt not thou reply? 
I was indeed delirious in my heart 
To lift my love so lofty asthou art; « _ ' 
But still my frenzy was not of the mind; *. F 
I knew my fault, and feel my punishment » 
Not less because I suffer it unbent. . 5S 
That thou wert beautiful, and I not blind, ¥ 4 
Hath been the sin which shuts me from mahkind 
But let them go, or torture as they will, £ 
My heart can multiply thine image still ; : & 
Successful love may sate itself a v, , 4 > a 
The wretched are the faithful: ’tis their fate . 
To have all feeling save the one decay, F 
And eve assion into one dilate, - 
As rapier into ocean pour; -_ * _* 
But ours is fathomless, and hath no shores” 


ml . 
Above me, "Wark! the long and maniac cry 
Of minds and bodies in captivity. ~ 
And hark! the lash and the increasing howl, 
And the half-inartieulate blasphemy ! 
There be some here with worse than*frenzy“oul, _ . Fy 
Some who do still goad on the o’er-labour’d Mind, 5 
And dimi'the little light that’s left behind é s~ 
With needless torture, as their tyrant will is 
Is wound up to the lust of doing ill :3 
With these and with their victims am I,class’d, i 
’Mid sounds and sights like these long ra have pass’d 
’Mid sights and sounds like lreawe, life may close: 
Solet it a then I shall rep ; 
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Tv. . ; 
I have been patient, let me be so yet; “ 
. @&s. Lhad forgotten half I would*forget, sh 
, . But it revives—Oh! would it were my lot” ‘ 
To be forgetful as I am forgot !— rm 
Fee! I not wrotl with those who bade me awe 
In this vast lazar-house of many woes? "> 
Where laughter is not mirth, nor t nt the mind, 
Nor words a language, nor ev’n men mankind ; 
Where cries reply to curses, shrieks to blows, - 
And each is tortured in his’ separate hell— 
For we are crowded in our solitudes— 
Many, but each divided by the wall, 
Which echoes Madness in her babbling ds ;— 
hile all can hear, none heed his nei *s cal— 
ne! save that Onte, the veriest wretch of all,* 
Who was not made to be the mate of these, ~ 
‘Nor bound between Distraction and Disease.” . 
Feel I not wroth with those who placed me here? 
Who have debased me in the minds of men, 
Debarring me the usage of my own, 
Blighting my life in best of its career, 
Branding my thoughts as things to shun and fear? 
Would I not pay them back these pangs again, 
And teach them inward Sorrow’s stifled groan? 
The struggle to be calm, and cold digifiess, 
Which undérmines our Stoical success? 
No !—still too proud to be vindictive—I 
Have pardon’d princes’ gn and would die. . 


Yes, Sister of my Sove for thy sake 

I weed all bitterness from out my breast, 

It hath no business where ¢hou art a guiest ; 
Thy brother hates—but I can not detest ;5 
Thou pitiest not—but I can not forsake. 


> Ve 
Look on a Jove which knows not to despair,® 
But all unquench’d is still my better part, 
elling deep in my shut and silent heart, 
As -dwells the mh is dan ‘in its cloud, 


a 


Encompass’d with its and rolling shroud, 
Till struck, forth flies l.etherial dart 
And thus at the collision of thy name 
The vivid thought still flashes through my frame, oe 
And for a moment all things’as they were ; 
it by me 3—they are gone—I am the same. 
yet my love without ambition grew ; 
knew thy state, mY station, and 1 knew 
* A Princess was no love-mate for a bard; ¢ 
I told it not, I breathed it not, it was ¢ 
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Sufficient to itself, its own reward! 


And if my reveal’d it, they, alas! 
Were puni - the silentness of thine, 
And yet I did not venture to repine. 
Thon wert tome a erystal-girded shrine, 


Worshipp’d at holy distance, and around = 
_ Hallow’d and meekly kiss’d the saintly grounds 
Not for thou wert » but that Love 
Had robed thee wi lery, and array’d 

Thy lineaments.in beauty that dismay’d— 

Oh! not ismay'd—but awed, like One above! 
And in that sweet severity there was 

A something which all softness did surpass— 

I know not how- ius master’d mine— 
My star stood sti fore thee :—if it were 
Presumptuous thus to love without design, 

That sad fatality hath cost me dear; 

But thou art dearer still, and I should be 

Fit for this cell, which wrongs me—but for thee. 
The very love which lock’d me to my chain 
Hath lighten’d half its weight; and for the rest, 
Though heavy, lent me vigour to sustain, 

And look to thee with undivided breast, 

And foil the ingenuity of ada 7 


It is no marvel—from my wy birth 
My soul was drunk with love,—whichalid pervade _ 


- 


And mingle with whate’er I saw on earth; 
Of objectgall inanimate I made . 
Idols, and out of wild and Lonel ars ri 
And rocks, whereby they grew radise, 
Where I did lay me dewn within the shade 
Of waving trees, and dream’d uncounted hours, 
Though I was chid for wandering ; and the Wise 
Shook their white aged heads o’er me, and said 
Of such materials wretched men were made, © 
And such a truant boy would end in woe, 

And that the only lesson was a blow; 

And then t ey smote me, and I did not weep, 
But cursed them iri my heart, and to my haunt 
Return’d and wept alone, and ap | Meat 5 
The visions which arise without 

And with my years my soul began to: pant’ > 
With feelings of strange tumult and soft pain ; 
And the whole heart exhaled into One Want, 
But undefined and wandering, till the day, ’ 
I found the thing T sought—and that was thoes 
_And then I lost my being all to be 

Ahsorb’d in thine—the world was past away— 
Thou didst annihilate the earth to me! 
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VII. - ae 
T loved all Solitude—but little thought . 
. To spend I know not what of life, remote fon 
z™ From all communion with existence, save : 


The maniac and his-tyrant ;—had I been 

Their ee ere this had seen 

My mind like theirs corrupted to its grave, 

But who hath seen me writhe, fermere rave? 
Perchance in such a cell we suffer > 

Than the wreck’d sailor on his desert. shore; 

The world is all before him—mine is here, 

Scarce twice the space they must accord my bier. 
What though he perish, he may lift his eye 

And with a dying glance upbraid the sky— 

T will not raise my own in such reproof, 
Although ’tis clouded by my dungeon roof. 


VIII. 
Yet do I feel at times my mind decline, 
But with a sense of its decay :—I see 
Unwonted lights along my prison shine, 
And a strange demon, who is vexing me 
With pilfering pranks and petty pains, below 
The feeling of the healthful and the free; 
But much to One, whe long hath suffer’d so, 
Sickness of heart, and narrowness of place, rs 
_ And all that nfhy be borne, or can debase. 
I thought mine enemies had been but Man, 
~ But ee ee be leagued with them—all Earth 

Abandon Heap forgets me ;—in the dearth ; 
Of such defence the Powers of Evil can, = 
It may be, tempt me further,—and prevail 
Against the outworn creature they assail. 

* Why in this furnace is my spirit proved 
Like steel in tempering fire? because I loved ? 
Because I loved what not to love and see, 
Was more or less than mortal, and than me. 


. ix 
I once was quick in feeling—that is o’er ;— 
My scars are callous, or I should have dash’d ~ 
My brain against these bars, as the sun flash’d 
In mockéry through them ;—if I bear and bore 
The mu_h I have recounted, and the more 
Which hath no words,—’tis that I would not die 
And sanction with self-slaughter the dull 
. atich snared me here, and with the brand of shame 
~- Stamp Madness deep into my memory, ie 
nd woo Compassion to a blighted name, 
® Sealing the sentence which my foes proclaim. 
~ No—it shall be immortal! and I make 
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A ee temple of my present cell, 
Whi s yet shall visit for my sake. 
ile rrara! when no longer dwell 
The ducal chiefs within thee, shalt fall down, 
And crumbling piecemeal view thy hearthless halls, 
A-poet’s wreath shall be thine only crow ‘ 


A poet’s dungeon thy most far renown, . ~ - 
While stranger’ sr o’er thy unpeopled walls!“ 
And thou, Leon ou—who wert ashamed 


That such as I could Jove—who blush’d to hear 

To less than monarchs that thou couldst be dear, 

Go! tell thy brother, that my heart, untamed 

By grief, years—weariness—and it may be 

A taint of that he would impute to me— 

From long infection of a den like this, 

‘Where the mind rots congenial with the abyss, 

Adores thee still ;—and add—that when the towers 
And battlements which guard his joyous hours 

Of banquet, dance, and revel, are forgot, 

Or left un ed in a dull repose, 

This—this— be a consecrated spot! 

But thou—when all that h and Beauty throws 

Of magic round thee is extinct—shall have 

One half the laurel which o’ershades my grave. , 
No power in death can tear our names apart, Se 
As notie in life could rend thee from a e 
Yes, Leonora! it shall be our fate » ; 

To be entwined for ever—but “ay late! 
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THEVISION OF JUDGMENT, 
" BY QUEVEDO REDIVIVUS.’ 


SUGGESTED BY THE COMPOSITION SO ENTITLED BYTHE AUTHOR 
or “ WAT TYLER.” 


* A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a Daniel! | “— 
I thank thee, sow! fae teaching me that word.”” a = 
SE ae pat eS te ~ 

PREFACE, 5 


Ir hath been wisely said, that, “ One fool makes many ;” and it 
hath been poetically observed, | eg sae ‘ 


“ That fools rush in where angels fear to treadi?™—Porn. 


If Mr. Southey had not rushe where he had no business, 
and where he never was before, | ever will be again, the fol- 
lowing poem would not have been written. It is not impossible» _ 
that it may be as good as his own, seeing that it cannot, by any 
species of stupidity, natural or acquired, be worse. 
flattery, the dull impudence, the renegado intolerance and 
pious cant he poem by the author of “ Wat Tyler,” are some- 
thing so stupendous as to form the sublime of himself—containing 


N uintes: of his own attributes. 
So mach fis a word on his preface. “In this preface 


it has pleased the-magnanimous Laureate to draw thespicture of 
a supposed “ Satanic School,” the which he*doth recommend to 
the notice ofthe legislature; thereby adding to his other laurels 
the ambition of those of an informer. If there exists any where, 
excepting in his imagination, such aSchool, is he not sufficiently 
armed against it by his own intense vanity? The truth is, that 
there are certain writers whom Mr. S. imagines, like Scrub, to 
have “ talked of him; for they laughed consumedly.” 

I think I know enough of most of “the writers to whom he is 
supposed to allude, to assert, that they, in their individual capa- 
cities,"have done more good, in the charities of life, to their fellow 
creatures in any one year, than Mr. Southey has done harm to 
himself by his absurdities in his whole life; and this is sayin 
great deal. But I have a few questions to ask. oy 

Istly, Is Mr, Southey the author of “‘ Wat Tyler ?” 

2dly, Was he not reftfsed a remedy at law by the highest jnage 
of his beloved England, because it was a blasphemous and sedi- 
tious publication ?2 * 

3dly, Was he not entitled by William Smith, in full parlia-. 
ment, “ a rancorous renegado ?”3 

Athly, Is he not poet laureate, with his own lines on Martin 
the regicide staring him in the face ?4 

And, dthly, Putting the four preceding items together, with 
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aoe conscience dare he*eall the attention of the Jaws to the _ 
lications of others, be they what they may ? % 


Ts g of the cowardice of sucha Seitceeltiy ; its Tin. 
ness ; but I wish totouch upon the motive, which 
is nei ‘nor less than that Mr. S. has been laughed Jat 


alittie in some recent publications, as he was of yore in the 
“ Antijacobin” by his present patrons. Ke oe all this 
“ skimble-scamble stuff” about * Satanic,” forth. - How 
ever, it is worthy “< qualis ab incepio.” 

If there is anything ‘ehaitxtons to the ‘political opinions’ of a 
portion of the public in the following poem, they may thank Mr. 
Southey. He might have written hexameters, as he has written 
every thing else, for aught that the writer cared—had they been 
upon another subject. But to attempt to canoniseya monarch, 

who, whatever were his household virtues, was neither a _success- 
ful nor a patriot king,—inasmuch as several years of his reign 

Lin war with America and Ireland, to nothing of the 
aggression upon France,—like all other exaggeration, necessarily 
begets opposition, In whatever manner he may be spoken of in 
this new “ Vision,” his public career will not be more favourably 
transmitted by history. _ Of bis private virtues (although a pee 


expensive nation) there can be no doubt.” 
With re o the supernatural personages treated of, I can 
only say thz know as 1 about them, and (as an honest 


man) have a better right k of them, than Robert Southey. 
I have also treate them moretolerantly. The way in which that 


" poor insance « e, the Laureate, deals about his judgment i in 


the next world, is like his own judgment i in this. If it was not 
‘completely Judicrous, it would be something worse, I don’t think 


thfat th cps, more to say at present. 
QUEVEDO REDIVIVU 


~P.S. as ossible that some readers may object, in thes 
jectionable ti , to the freedom with witch, sain cae 
spiritual ° ms discourse in this Vision.” But, for precedents, 
upon such points, I mast refer him to Fielding’s “ Journey from 
this World to the next,” and to the Visions of myself, the said 
Quevedo, in Spanish or translaged. The reader is also requested 
to- observe, thatno doctrinal tenets are insisted upon or discussed ; 
that the person of the Deity i carefully withheld from sight, 
which is more than can P écid for the Laureate, who hath 
thought proper to make him talk, not “ like a school divine,” 
but like the unscholarlike Mr. Southey. The whole action passes 
_on the outside of heaven; and Chaucers Wife of Bath, Pulci’s 
“Morgante Maggiore, Swift's Taleof a Tub, and other works above 
referred to, are cases in point of the freedom with which aints, 


y-be permitted to converse in works not ya a i be 
i 


*,* Mr. Southey being, as he says, a good Christian ‘ana vin- 
dictive, threatens, I understand, a reply to this our answer. It 
is tq.be hoped that his visionary faculties will in the mean time 
have acquiredsa little more judgment, properly so called: other: 
wisehe will get himself into new dilemmas, These apostate 
jacobins furnish rejoinders. Let him take -a specimen. Mr. 
Southey laudeth grievously “ one Mr. Landor,” who cultivates 
much private renowa ia ‘the shape of Latin verses; and not 


ait: 


. 
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long ago, the poet laureate dedicated to him, it appearcth, one of 
his tag ive aca upon ea a poem called Gebir. 
Who could suppose, that"in this same Gebir the aforesaid Sa- 
vage Landor® (for such is hig.grim cognomerl) pore ao the 
infernal regions no less a person than the hero of his fried Mr. 
Southey’s heaven,—yea, even. George the Third! See also how 
personal Savage becometh, when he ha a mind- “The follow 
ing is his portrait of our late gracious sovereign :— ‘ 


(P ebir having descended into the infernal regions, the 
shades of his royal ancestors are, at his request, called up to 
his view, and he exclaims to his ghostly guide)— 


“ Aroar, what wretch that nearest us? what wretch 


Eton aber white and slanting brow? Ay 
Listen! him yonder, who, bound down supine, oe | 
Shrinks yelling from that sword there, engine-hung. it 
He too amongst my ancestors!’ I hate uF ae 
The despot, but the dastard I despise. 
Was he our countryman ?” e 

‘ “ las, oO king! : Cs 
Iberia bore him, but the breed accurst “4: 


Inclement winds blew blighting Irom north-east.” 


“ He was a warrior then nor fear'd the gods 2” 5 
“ Gebir, he fear'd the demo’ 1e gods,. ; 
\« Though them indeed his dai cador'd; Te. 


And was no warrior, yet the thousand lives 


Squander'd, as stoneg to exercise a sling, Pi 

And the tame cruelty and cold caprice— 

Oh madness of mankind! address'd, adored !" : 
4 bs Gebir, p. 28.° 


omit noticing some edifying Ithyphallics of Savagius, wish- 

_keep the proper yeil over them, if his grave some- 

uN indiscreet worshipper will suffer it; but cra these 

‘teachers of “ great moral lessons” are apt’ to belfound in strange 
company. 7 a & : 


‘ 


* 


. 
Saint Peer sat by the celestial gate: 
His keys were rusty, and the lock was an 
So little trouble had been given of late; 
Not that the place by any means was full, 
But since the Gallic era “ eighty-eight . F 
pull, 


The devils had ta’en a longer, stronger pull, 9 - = 
And “a pull all together,” as they say — 


At sea—which drew most souls another way. 


I. 

The angels all were singing out of tune, wi “ 
And hoarse with having little else to do, 

Excepting to wind up the sun and mogn, ™» 
Or curb a runaway young star or two, 


. 
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Or wild colt of a comet, which too:s 

Broke out of bounds o’er the etlieria 
Spiitting planet with its playful ta 
As boats sometimes by a wanton whale. 


E 5 
un | 


_ The guardian seraphs had retired on high, 


Finding their charges past all care below; 
Terrestrial business fill’d nonght in the sky — 
Save the recording angel’s black bureau; 
Who found, indeed, the facts to multiply 
With such rapidity of vice and woe, . 
That he had stripp’d off both his wings in quillsy. 
And yet was in arrear of human ills. sas 


“Iv. - 
His business so augmented of late years, 
That he was forced, against his will no doubt, 
(Just like those cherubs, earthly ministers) 
For some resource to turn himse put, 
And claim the help of his celestial ‘ 
To aid him ere he sh quite wot out, 
- the inereased demand for his remarks ; 
Six angels and twelve saints were named his clerks. 
‘. v. 
This was a handsome board—at least for heayeng 
And yet they had even then enough to do, ~ 
So many conquerors’ cars were daily driven, 
So many,kingdoms fitted up anew; - 
Each: daystoo. sl@fy its thousands six or seyen, 
Till at the crowning carnage, Waterloo, 
They threw theirypens down in divine disgust— 
The page was so besmear blood and dust. 
* + 
This by the-way}; ’tis not mine to record 
What ang aeyean: even the very devil 
i on his own work abhorr’d, 
So surfeited with the infern 
Though he himself ha 
‘It almost quench’d hi 
(Here Sathan’s sole go ork 
’Tis, that he has both generals in'reversion.). 


: vil. F 

Let’s skip:a few short years of hollow peace, 
Which®people earth no better, hell as wont, 

And heaven none—they form the tyrant’s lease, — 
‘With nothing but new names subseribed upon’ts 


+ 


ie, . 
ad 


oe 


= . 


& 
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’Twill one day finish : meantime they increase, 


“ With seven heads: and‘ten horns,” and all in front, 


Like Saint John’s forete beasts ; but ours aré- born 
Less formidable in the*head than horn. 
* 
vu. 


“In the first year of freedom’s second dawn? 


‘Died George the Third; although no tyrant, one 
“Who shielded tyrants, tili each sense withdrawn 
Left him nor mental nor external sun; - 
A better farmer ne’er brush’d dew from lawn, 
A worse king never felt a realm undone! ; 
He died—but left his subjects still behind, ‘ all 
One half as mad—and t’other no Jess blind. 


* - 


He died !—his death made | sae stir on earth; 
His burial made some pomp; there was profusion. 
Of velvet, gilding, brass, and no great dearth “ 
Of aught but tears—save those shed by collusion, 
For these things may be boug at their true worth; 
Of elegy ede» a the due ion— w% > * 
Bought also ; and the torches, cloaks, and banners, 
Heralds, and relics of old Gothic manners, 


i 

Form’d a sepulchral melodrame, “Of all 
The fools who flock’d to s or'see the show, 

Who cared about the corpse? The funeral 
Made the attraction, and the black the woes | 

There throbb’d not there a thought whicIpierced ' tng pall; 
And when the gorgeous coffin was Taidl low, 

It seem’s the mockery of hell to fold 


The rottenness of eighty years-in gold. 


xi, 

So mix his body with the dust! It might 
Return to what it must far sooner, wer 

The natural compound left alone to fight. _ 
lts way back into earth, and fire, and air; 


But the unnatural balsams m Dlight 

What nature made him , as bare | 
As the mere million’s ba: ummied gna 
Yet all his spices but prolong decay. 


xu. 

He's dead—and upper earth with him has aone aS, 
He's buried ; save the undertaker’s bill, 

Or lapidary scrawl, the world is gone 
For him, unless he left a German will; 


: * 


. : @ 
+ 
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But where’s the proctor who will ask his son? 

In whom his qualities are reigning still, 
Except that household virtue, uncommon, 
Of constancy to a bad, ugly wonfan. 


xii. 


“God save the king!” It is a large ecomony 
In God to save the like; but if he will 


Be saving, all the hetter; for, not one 4m I 2 t% 


Of those who think damnation better still : 
*I hardly know too if not quite alone am I 
« In this small hope of bettering future ill 
By circumscribing, with some slight restriction, 
The eternity of hell's hot jurisdiction. 


XIy. 

know this is unpopular; I know 

’Tis blasphemous ; F know One may be damn’d 
For hoping no. one else mayere be so; 

I know my catechism; I know we’re cramm’d 
With the best doctrines till we quite o’erflow ; 

I ay all save England’s church have shamm’d, 
And that the other twice hundred churches 


And synagogues have made a damn’d bad purchase. 


eo 
. 5 


God help us all! God help me too! I am, 

God knows, as helpless as the devil can wish, 
And not a whit more difficult to damn, 

Than is to bring to land a late-hook’d fish, 
Or to the ae to purvey the lamb! 

Not tha fit, for such a noble dish, 
As one day will be that immortal fry 


Of almost every body born ¥* 
Le 


Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate, 
And nodded o’er his keys; when, lo! there came 
A wondrous fioise he had not heard of late— - 
A rushing sound of wind, and stream, and flame ; 
In short, a roar of things extremely great, 
Which would have made aught save a saint exclaim ; 
But he, with first a mart and shen a wink, 
Said, “ There’s another star gone out, I think!” 
_ VIE. 
But ere he could return to his repose, 
A cherub flapp’d his right wing o’er his eyes— 
t whieh Saint Peter yawn’d and rubb’d his nose: — 
“ Saint porter, said the angel, prithee rise !” 7 
20 37 ? 
$ 


> 


oP el 


’ bal 
+ 
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Waving a goodly wing, which glow’d, as glows 

An earthly peacock’s tail) with heavenly dyes; - 
To which the saint replied, “ Well, what’s the matter ? 
Is Lucifer come back with all this clatter?” + 


~ 


i * xviii. 
“No,” quoth the cherub “George the Third is dead.” 
“And who is George the Third ?” replied the apostle: 
had George? what Third ” “The king of England,” 
said 
The angel. ‘“ Well! he won’t find kings to jostle . . 
Him on his way; but does he wear his head ? 
Because the last we saw here had a tustle, 
And ne’er would have got into heaven’s good graces. 
Had he not flung his head in all our faces. 


xIx. 
“ He was, if I remember, king of France ;8 
That head of his, which could not keep a crown 
On earth, yet ventured in my face to advance 
A claim to those of martyrs—like my own: 
If I had had my sword, as I had once 
When I cut ears off, I had cut him down; 
But having but my #eys, and not my brand 
I only knock’d his head from out his hand. _ - 
xx ~ 
“ And then he set up such a headless howl, 
That all the saints came out and took him in; 
And there he sits by St. Paul, cheek by jowl; 
That fellow Paul—the parventi! The skin . 
Of Saint Bartholomew, which makes his cowl « - 
In heaven, and upon earth redeem’d hisisin, © 
So as to make a martyr, never sped 
Better than did this weak and Wooden head. 
XxI. 
“ But had it come up here upon its snoulders, 
There would have been a different tale to t 
The fellow-feeling in the saints beholders 
Seems to have acted on them like a spell; 
And so this very foolish head heaven solders 
Back on its trunk ; it may be very well, 
And seems the custom here to overthrow 
Whatever has been wisely done below.” 


° XXII. 
The angel answer’d, “ Peter! do not pout: 
The king who comes has head and all entire, 
And never knew much what it was about— 
He did as doth the puppet—by its wire, ee 
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And will be judged like all the rest, no doubt: 

My business and your own is not to inquire 
Into such matters, but to-mind our cue— 
Which is to act as we are bid todo.” 


5 XXIII. 
‘While thus they spake, the angelic earayin, 
Arriving like a rush of mighty wi 
Cleaving the fields of space, Soke swan ° = ee 
Some silver stream (say es, Nile, or Indey, 
Or Thames, or Tweed), and "midst them an old man 
« With an old soul, and both extremely blind, . 
Halted before the gate, and in his shroud ~ a 
~ Seated their fellow-traveller on a cloud. » : 


XXIV. 
But bringing up the rear of this bright host 
A Spirit of a different aspect waved 
His wings, like thunder-clouds above some coast . 
Whose barren beach with frequent wrecks is paved 
His brow was like the deep when tempest toss’d ; 
Fierce and unfathomable thoughts engraved 
Eternal wrath on his immortal face, 
And where he gazed a gloom pervaded space. 


Rae XXV. 
ts ; 
As-he drew near, he gazed upon the gate 
Ne’er to be enter’d yhimorSin, = —- 
With such a glance of supernatural hate, . 
As made Saint Peter wish himself within ; 
He patter’d with his keys at a great rate, 


And sweated th his apostolic skin ; 
Of course his perspiration was but ichor, 
Or some such other spsitaal quot 

= 
XXvI. 


The very cherubs huddled all together, , 
Like birds when soars the falcon! and they felt 
A tingling tithe tip of every feather, 
And form’d a circle like Orion’s belt : 
Around their poor old charge; who scarce knew whither 
His guards had led him, though they gently dealt 
With royal manes (for by many stories, — 
And true, we learn the angels are all Tories). 


* g . Seyi 
As things were in this posture, the gate flew, 
Asuuder, and the flashing of its hinges 
Flung over space an universal hue = . 
Of many- colour’d flame, until its tinges 
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Reach’d ev’n our speck of earth,.and made a new 
urora borealis spread its fringes 

O’er the North Pole; the same seen, when ice-bound, 

By Captain Parry’s crew,sin “ Melville’s Sound.”® 


XXVIII. 
And from the gate thrown open issued beaming 
A beautiful and mighty Thing of Light, 
»Radiarft with glory, like a banner streaming « © 
Victorious from some world-o’erthrowing fight : 
My poor comparisons must needs be teeming 
With earthly likenesses, for here the night 
clay obscures our best conceptions, grins 
hanna Southcote,!? or Bab Southey ving. 


Xie 
’Twas: the archangel Michael: all men know 
The make of angels and archangels, since 
There’s scarce a scribbler has not one to show, 
From the fiends’ leader to the angels’ prince, 
There also are some altar-pieces, though 
I really can’t say that they. much evince 
One’s inner notions of immortal spirits ; 
But let the connoisseurs explain ¢heir merits, 


° XXX. . 

Michael flew forth in glory and in good; < 

A goodly work of him from whom all glory 4 
And good arise; the portal past—he stood ; 

Before him the young cherubs and saint hoary— 
(I say young, begging to be understood 

By looks, not years ; and should bé very sorry 
To state, they were not older than St»Peter, 
But merely that they seem’d a little sweeter). 


XXXL 
The cherubs and the saints bow’d down before 
That arch-angelic hierarch, the first 
Of essences angelical, who wore 7 
The aspect of a god; but this ne’er nursed 
Pride in his heavenly bosom, in whose core 
No thought, save for his Maker’s service, durst 
Intrude, however glorified and high; . 
He knew him but the viceroy of the sky. 
: XXXIL. 
He and the sombre silent Spirit met— 
They knew each other both for good and ill; 
Such was their power, that neither could forget 
His former tion eigeines foe; but still 
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There was a high, immortal, proud regret 
In either’s eye, as if ’t were less their will 

Than destiny to make the eternal years” 

Their date of war, and their ‘champ clos” the spheres 


XXXIII. 
But here they were in neutral space 


+ 
: we know 


From Job, that Sathan hath the power to pay 


- A heavenly visit thrice a year or so; 


And that “the sons of God,” like those of clay, 
Must keep him company; and we might show 
From the same book, in“how polite a way 


The dialogue is 


between the Powers 


Of Good and Evil—but ’t would take up hours. 


XXXIV. 
And this is not a theologic tract, 


To prove with Hebrew and with Arabic, 


If Job, be allegory or a fact, 


But a true narrative; and thus I pick 
From out the whole but such and such an act, 

As sets aside the slightest thought of trick. 
’Tis every tittle true, beyond suspiciony» 


And accurate as any other vision. 


xXxxXV. 


The spirits were in neutral space, before 


The gate of heaven; Meat con thresholds is 


The place where Death’s grand caus 


And souls despatch’d to that worl 


e is argued o’er, 
d or W this; F 


And therefore Michael and the other wore 

A civil aspect: though they did not kiss, 
Yet still between his Darkness and his Brightness 
There pass’d a mutual glance of great politeness. 


XXXVI. 


The Archangel bow’d, not like a modern beau, * 


But with een oriental bend, 
Pressing on 


diant arm just where below 


The heart in good men is supposed to tend. . . 
He turn’d as to an equal, not tco low, 4 
But kindly; Sathan met his ancient friend 


With more hauteur, as might an old 


Castilian 


Poor noble meet a mushroom rich civilian. 


+ XXXVII. 
He merely bent his diabolic brow 
An instant ;~and then raising it, 
In act to assert his right or wrong, | 
Cause why King George by no: 


413 
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* - 
Make out a case to be exempt from woe 
Eternal, more than other kings, endued _ 
With better sense and hearts, whom history mentions, 
Who long have ‘‘ paved hell with their good intentions.” 


XXXVIII. 
Michael began: “What wouldst thou with this man, 
Now dead, and brought before the Lord? What ill 
Hath he wrought since his mortal race began, 
«That thou canst claim him? Speak! and do thy will, 
If it be just: ifin this earthly span. “ 
He hath been greatly failing to futfl ~ ah ° 
His duties as a king and mortal, say, 
And he is thine; if not, let him have 


XXXIX. 
* Michael,” replied the Prince of Air, “ even here, 
Before the Gate of him thou servest, must 
I claim my subject: and will make appear > 
That as he was my worshipper in dust, 
So shall he be in spirit, although dear 
To thee and thine, because nor wine nor lust 
Were of his weaknesses ; yet on the throne 
He reign’d o’er millions ‘to serve me alone. 


xk. 


“Look to ow-earth, or rather mine; it was 
Once, more thy master’s: but I triumph not 
In this,poor planet’s conquest; nor, alas! 
Need he thom servest envy me my lot: 
With all the myriads of bright worlds which pass 
In worship round him,-he may have forgot 
Yon weak creation of.such paltry things 
. I think few worth damnation save their kings,— 


XL. 
“ And these but as a kind of quit-rent, to 
~~ Assert my right.as lord; and even had 
I such an inclination, ’twere (as you 
Well know) superfluous; they are grown so bad, 
That hell has nothing better left to do 
Than leave them to themselves: so much more mad 
And evil by their own internal curse, 
Heaven tannot make them better, nor I ortes 


XLu. 
“ Look to the:earth, I sai ve say again: 


When this old, bli helpless, weak, poor worm 
Beep i in youth’s oom and flush to reign, 
world and th wore a different. form, 
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And much of earth and all the watery pian 
Of ocean cal}’d him king: through many a storm 

His isles had floated on the abyss of time; © 

For the rough virtues chose them for their clime. 


XLIUi. 
“ He came to his sceptre young; he leaves it old 
Look to the state in which he found his realfh, 
And left it; and his annals too behold, 

How to a minion first he gave the helm : : 
How grew upon his heart a thirst for gold, . 
The beggar’s vice, Which can but overwhelm 
The meanest h ; and for the rest, but glance 

Thine eye alon: erica and France. 


XLIVv. 


“Tis true, he was a tool from first to last 
(I have the workmen safe); but as a tool 
So let him be consumed. From opt the past oat 
Of ages, since mankind have known the rule 
Of monarchs—from the bloody roils amass’d_ ms 
Of sin and slanghter—from the Czsars’ ey oe 
Take the worst pupil; and produce a reign — sot ae 
More drench’d with gore more cumber’d with the slzin. 


XLY. a 


“ He ever warr’d with freedom and the free: 
Nations as men, home subjects, forei n foes, 
So that they utter’d the word ‘ Liberty !’ 
Found George the Third their first opponent. Whose 
History was ever stain’d as his wiil be 
With national and"individual woes ? 
I grant his household abstinence; I grant 
His neutral virtues, which most nionarchs want ; 


XLVI. 


**T know he was a constant consort; own " 
He was a decent sire, and middling lord. es ¥- 

All this is much, and most upon a throne ; 
As temperance, if at Apicius’ board, guia 

Is more than at an anchorite’s supper 8 hown. © 
I grant him all the kindest can accord ; 

And this was well for him, but not for those. 

* Millions who found him what oppression chose. 


XLVI. 

“The New World shook him off; the Old yet groans, 
Beneath what he’and his mronareds if not 

Completed: he leaves heirs "thrones 

¢ To all his vices, without hat Poe 


a 
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— tame virtues; drones 
Who sleep, or despots who have now forgot 


A lesson which shall be re-taught them, wake 
Upon the thrones of earth; but let them quake! 


XLVI. 

“Five milligns of the primitive, who hold 

The faith_which makes ye great on earth, implored 
A part of that vast alf they held of old,— 

Freedom to worship—not alone your Lord, 
Michael, but you, and you, Sair ioe Cold 

Must be your souls, if you t not abhorr’d 
The foe to Catholic participation — ’ 
In all the license of a Christian nation. © 


xXLrx. 


“True! he allowed them to pray God: but as 
A consequence of prayer, refused the law 
Which would have placed them upon the same base 
With those who did not hold the saints in awe.” 
» But here Saint Peter started from his place, 
And cried, “ You may the prisoner withdraw : 
Ere heaven shall ope her ‘portals to this Guelph, 
While I am guard, mav I be damn’d myself! 


% L. 


“ Sooner will I with Cerberus exchange 
My office (and Ais is no sinecure) 
Than see this royal Bedlam bigot range 
The azure fields-of heaven, of that be sure !’" 
“ Saint!” replied Sathan, “ you do well to avenge 
* The wrongs he made your satellites endure ;!2 
And if to this exchange you should be given, 
I'll try to coax our Cerberus up to heaven.” 


LI. 
*Here Michael interposed: “Good saint! and devil! ~ 
Pray, not so fast; you both outrun discretion. 
Saint Peter! you were wont tobe more civil: 
Sathan ! excuse this warmth of his expression, 
And condescension to the vulgar’s level: - 
Ev’n saints sometimes forget themselves in session. 
Have you got more to say ?”—* No.” —* If you please, 
I’ll trouble you to call your witnesses.” 


Lit. 
Then ‘Sathan turn’d and waved his swagthy nace J 
Which stirr’d with its electric qualities - 
Clouds farther off than we cangunderstaifd, . 
Although we find Wr foniccues in our skies ; 


' This was a signal unto suth damn’d souls 


a 
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Infernal thunder shook both sea and land 
In all the planets, and hell’s batteries 

Let off the artillery, which Milfon mentions 

As one of Sathan’s most sublime inventions. 


LIIt. 


As have the privilege of their damnation 
Extended far. beyond the mere controls 

Of worlds past, present, or to come; no station 
Is theirs particularly in therolls ; 

Of hell assign’d ; but where their inclination 
Or business carri em in : of game 
They may range ly—bemg damn’d the same. mn 


Liv. 


They’re proud of this—as very well they may, a 
It being a sort of knighthood, or gilt key 

Stuck in their loins; or like an “ entré’”’}8 
Up the back stairs, or such free-masonry. x 

I borrow my comparisons from clay, ? 
Being clay myself. Let not those spirits be —— 

Offended with such base low likenesses ; 

We know their posts are-nobler far than these. 


Lv. ” . 


When the great signal ran from heaven to heli— 
About ten miilion times the distance reckon’d 
From our sun to its earth, as we can tell 
How much time it takes up even to a second, - 
For every ray that travels to dispel 
The fogs of London, through which, dimly beacon’d 
The weathercocks are gilt some thrice a year, ~ 
If that the summer is not too severe :14— 


LVI. 


I say that I can tell—’twas half a minute : 
I know the solar beams take up more time 
Ere, pack’d up for their journey, they begin it 
But then their telegraph is less sublime, 
And if they ran a race, they would not win ity 
’Gainst Sathan’s couriess bound for their own climg. 
The sun takes up some years for every ray 
To reach its goal—the devil not half a day. 


LVII. 
Uv the verge of space, about the size 

Ei decsrcmn Wide speck appear’d » 
(I’ve seen a something like itsin the skies 

In &gean, ere asquail); it near’d, 


a 
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- 
And, Ae bigger, took another guise ; 
Like an aérial ship it tack’d, ard steer’d, 


Or was steer’d (I am doubtful of the grammar 
Of the last phrase, which makes the stanza stammer ;— 


LVIIL. 
But take your choice); and théh it grew a cloud; 
And so it was—a cloud of witnesses. 
. But such a cloud! No land e’er saw a crowd 
Of locusts numerous as the heavens saw these; 
They shadow’d with their myriads space; their loud 
And varied cries were like those of wild geese 
(If nations may be liken’d toa goose), _. 
And realized the phrase of “ hell broke loose.” 


LIX. 

Hefe crash’d a sturdy oath of stout John Bull, 

Who damn’d away his eyes as heretofore: 
There Paddy brogued “ By Jasus !”—* What’s your wull ? 

The temperate Scot exclaim’d; the French ghost swore 
In certain terms I sha‘n’t translate in full, 

As the first coachman will; and ’midst the war, 
The voice of Jonathan was heard to express, 
« Our president is going to war, I guess.” 


Lx. 
Besides there were the Spaniard, Dutch, and Dane; 
In short, a universal shoal of shades, 
From Otaheite’s isle to Salisbury Plain, 
Of alk climes and professions, years and trades, 
Ready to swear against the good king’s reign, 
Bitter as clubs in cards are against spades: 
All summon’d by this grand “ subpeena,” to 
Try if kings mayn’t be damn’d like me or you. 


LXI. 


When Michael saw this host, he first grew pale 
As angels can; next, like Italian twilight, 
He turn’d all colours—as a peacock’s tail, 
Or sunset streaming through a Gothic skylight 
In some old abbey, or a trout not stale, 
On distant lightning on the horizon dy night, 
Or a fresh rainbow, or a grand review - e 
Of thirty regiments in red, green, and blue. 


LXH. 
Then he address'd himself to Sathang“ Why— 
My good old friend, for such I deem you, cede % 
Our different parties make us fight so shy, 
I ne’er mistake you for a personal foe; 


+. 
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Our difference is political, and I 

Trust that, whatever may occur below, 
You know my great respect for you: and this 
Makes me regret whate’er you do amiss— 


LX, 
“ Why, my dear Lucifer, would you abuse 
My call for witnesses ? I did not mean 
That you should half of earth and hell produce; 
’Tis ev’n superfluous, since two honest, clean, 
True testimonies are enough: we lose 
Our time, nay, our eternity, between 
The accusation and defence: if we 
Hear both, ’twill stretch our immortality.” 


‘ LXIv. 

Sathan replied, “To me the matter is 

Indifferent, in a personal point of view : 
I can have fifty better souls than th mG 

With far less trouble than we have gone through 
Already ; and I merely argued his 

Late majesty of Lritain’s case with you 
Upon a point of form: you may dispose ; 

Of him; I’ve kings enough below, God knows!” 


™ xxv. 


Thus spoke the Demon (late call’d ‘‘ multifaced” 
By multo-scribbling Southey). ‘Then we’ll call 
One or two persons of the myriads placed 
Around our cofgress, and dispense with all 
The rest,” quoth Michael: ‘* Who may beso graced 
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As to speak first ? there’s choice enough—who shall 
It be?” Then Sathan answer’d, “ There are many; “ 


But you may choose Jack Wilkes as well as any.” 


LXVI. 

A merry, cock-eyed, curious-looking sprite 

Upon the instant,started from the throng, 
Dress’d in a fashion now forgotten quite; 

For all the fashions of the flesh stick long 
By people in the next world; where unite 

All the costumes since Adam’s right or wrong, 
From Eve’s fig-leaf down to the petticoat, 
Almost as scanty, of days less remote. 


“ 


LXVII. 


The spirit look’d aroundgupon the crowds I 
Assembled, and exclaim’d, ‘‘ My friends of all. 


* 


2 


The spheres, we shall catch cold amongst these clouds ; 


So let’s to business: why this general call? 
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¢ 
If those are freeholders 1 see in shrouds, 
And ’tis for an election that they baw], 
Behold a candidate with unturn’d coat ! 
Saint Peter, may I count upon your vote ?” 


LXVIII. 
“Sir,” replied Michael, “ you mistakeg these things 
. Are a former life, and what_we do 
Above is more august ; to judge of kings 
Is the tribunal met: so know you know.” 

“Then I presume those gentlemen with wings,” 
Said Wilkes, “are cherubs; and that soul below 
Looks much like George the Third, but to my mind. 

A good deal older—Bless me? is he blind ?” 


LXxIx. : 
“He is what you b him, and his doom 
Depends upon |] 


ds,” the Angel said. 
“Tf you have aught fo arraign in iim, the tomb 
Gives license to the hamblest beggar’s head 


To lift itself against the loftiest.”—**Some,” 

Said Wilkes, “don’t wait to see them laid in lead, 
For such a liberty—and I, for one, 
Have told them what I thought beneath the sun.” 


> a. 


ae LXXx. 

“ Above the sun repeat, then, what thou hast 

To urge against him,” said the Archangel.” “Why,” 
Replied the spirit, ‘since old scores are past, a 

Must I turn evidence ? In faith, not I. 
Besides, I beat him hollow at the last,- : 

With all his Lords and Commons: in thésky — 
I don’t like ripping up old stories, since 
His conduct was but natural in a prince. 


LXXI. 
“Foolish, no doubt, and wicked, to oppress 
A poor unlucky devil without a shilling ; 
But then I blame the man himself m less 
Than Bute and Grafton, and shall be unwilling 
To sée him punish’d here for their excess, 
Since they were both damn’d Jong ago, and still in 
The place below: for me, I have forgiven, 
And vote his ‘habeas corpus’ into heaven.” 


LXNIIT. 
“Wilkes,” said the devil, ‘I understand all this; 
You turn’d to half a courtier ere you died,1é 
And seem to think it would not be amiss 
To grow a whole one on the other side 
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Of Charon’s ferry; you forget that his 

Reign is concluded! whatsoe’er betide, 
He won’t be sovereign more: you’ve lost your labour, 
For at the best he will but be your neighbour. 


LXXIlIl. 


“ However, I knew what to think of it, 
When I beheld you in your jesting way, 
Flitting and whispering round about the spit 
Where Belial, upon duty for the day, 
With Fox’s lard was basting William Pitt, 
His pupil; I knew what to think, I say 
That fellow even in hell breeds farther ills; . 
I'll have him gagg’d—’twas one of his own bills. 


LXXIv. 
“Call Junius!” From the crowd adow stalk’d, 
And at the name there was a squeeze, 
So that the very ghosts no longer ’d 
In comfort, at their aérial a 


But were all ramm’d, and jamm’d (but to be balk’d, 
As we shall see), and jostled hands and knees, 
Like wind compress’d.and pent within a bladder, _» 

Or like a human colic, which is sadder. 
* LXxy. ° sa , 

The shadow came—a tall, thin, grey-hair’d figure, 

That look’d as it had been a shade on earth ; 
Quick in its motions, with an air of vigour, 

But nought to mark it breeding or its birth: 
Now it wax’d little, then again grew bigger, 

With now an air of gloom, or savage mirth; 
But as you gazed upon its features, they 
Changed every instant—to what, none could say. 


, LXXVI. 
The more intently the ghosts gazed, the less 
Could they distinguish whose the features were, 
The Devil himself seem’d puzzled even to guess ; 
They varied like’a dream—now here, now there; 
And several people swore from out the press, ““ 
They: knew him perfectly ; and one could swear 
He was his father: upon which another 
Was sure he was his mother’s cousin’s brother: ‘ 


LXXVIFA ~ 


Another, that he was a duke, or knight, 
An orator, a lawyer, or a priest, 
A nabob, a man-midwife:!® but the wight _ 
Mysterious changed his countenance at least 
38 . 


~ 
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As oft as they their minds: though in full sight 
He stood, the puzzle only was increased: 

The man was a phantasmagoria in 

Himself—he was so volatile and thin. 


LXXVIIL. 


The moment that you had pronounced him one, 
Presto! his face changed, and he was another ; 
And when that change was hardly well put on, 
It varied, till I don’t think his own mother 
«If that he had a mother) would her son 
Have known, he shifted so from one to t’other; 
Till guessing from a pleasure grew a task, 
At this epistolatory “ Iron Mask.”!7 


LXxIxX. 


For sometimes he like Cerberus would seem— 
‘“‘ Three gentlemen at once” (as sagely says 


Good Mrs. Malaprop) ; then you rina a 


That he was not even one; now y rays 
Were flashing round him; and now a thick steam 

Hid him from sight—like fogs on London days: 
Now B , now Tooke, he grew to people fancies, 
And certes often like Sir Philip Francis.!® 


e a 


LXXX. - 
I’ve an hypothesis—’tis quite my own ;7 
I never let it out till now, for fear 
Of doing people harm,about the throne, 
And injuring some minister or peer, “ 
On whom the stigma might perhaps be blown: . 
It is—my gentle public, lend thine ear! ‘bis 
’Tis that what Junius we are wont to call . 
Was really, truly, nobody at all. 


LXXXI. 

I don’t see wherefore letters should not be 
Written without hands, since we daily view 
Them written without heads; and books, we see, 

Are fill’d as well without the latter too: 
And really till we fix on somebody 

For certain-sure to claim them as his due, 
Their author, like the Niger’s mouth, will bother 
The world to say if ¢here be mouth or author. 


LXXXI1. 
“And who and what art thou ?” the Archangel said. 
“ For that you may consult my title-page,” 
Replied this mighty shadow of a shade: 
“If I have kept my secret half an age, 
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I scarce shall tell it now.”—* Cangt thou upbraid,” 

Continued Michael, “ George Rex, or allege 
Aught further?” Junius answer’d, “ You had better 
First ask him for his answer to my letter. 


LXXxIll. 


“ My charges upon record will outlast 
The brass of both his epitaph and tomb.” 
“ Repent’st thou not,” said Michael, “ of some past 
Exaggeration ? something which may doom 
Thyself if false, as him if true? Thou wast 
Too bitter—is it not so ?—in thy gloom 
Of passion ?”— “ Passion!” cried the phantom dim, 
I loved my country, and I hated him. 
LXXXIV.- 
“ What I have written, I have written: let 
The rest be on his head or mine!” So spoke 
Old ‘‘ Nominis Umbra!? ;” and while speaking yet, 
Away he melted in stial smoke. : 
Then Sathan said to ael, “ Don’t forget 
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To call George Washington, and John Horne Tooke, 


And Franklin ; ””—but at this time there was heard 
A cry for room, though not a phantom stirr’d. «© 


LXXXv. a 


At length with jostling, elbowing, and the aid 
Of cherubim appointed to that post, 
The devil Asmodeus to the circle made 
His way, and look'd as if his journey cost 
Some trouble. When his burden down he laid, 


“What’s this?” cried Michael; “why, ’tis not a 


ghost.?”’ 
‘*T know it,” quoth the incubus ; “ but he 
Shall be one, if you leave the affair to me, 


LXXXxVI,. 


“ Confound the renegado! I have sprain’d 
My left wing, he’s so heavy; one would think 
Some of his works about his neck were chain’d. 
But to the point; while hovering o’er the brink 


Of Skiddaw (where as usual it still rain’d),” o 


I saw a taper, far below me, wink, 
And stooping, caught this fellow at a libel— 
No less on history than the Holy Bible. 


LXXXVII. 
“The former 1s the devil’s scripture, and * 
The latter yours; good Michael; so the affair 


Belongs to all of us, you understand. 
I snatch’d him up just as you see him there, 
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And brought hitn off for’ sentence out of hand: 
I’ve scarcely been ten minutes in the air— 

At least a quarter it can hardly be: 

I dare say that his wife is still at tea.” 


LXXXVUl. 
» Here Sathan said, “J know this man of old, 
And have expected him for some time here ; 
A sillier fellow you wili scarce behold, 
Or more conceited in his petty sphere: 
Sut surely it was not worth while to fold 
Such trash below your wing, Asmodeus dear: 
We had the poor wretch safe (without being bored 
With carriage) coming of his own accord. 


LXXXIX. 

« But since he’s here, let’s see what he has done.” 

“Done!” cried Asmodeus, “ he anticipates 
The very business yeu are now upon, 

And scribbles as if head clerk to the Fates. 
Who knows to what his ribaldry may run, 

When such an ass as this, like Balaam’s, prates ?”” 
“ Let’s hear,” quoth Michael, ‘ what he has to say; 
You know we're bouvd to that in every way.” 


xe. 
_ Now the bard, glad to get an audience, which 
; By no means often was his case below, 
Began to cough, and hawk, and hem, and pitch 
His voice into that awful note of woe 
To all unhappy hearers within reach 
Of poets when the tide of rhyme’s in flow; 
But stuck fast with his first hexameter, 
Not one of all whose gouty feet would stir. 


xcl. 


But ere the spavin’d dactyls could be spurr’d 
Into recitative, in great dismay, 
Both cherubim and seraphim were heard 
Tc murmur loudly through their long array ; 
And Michael rose ere he could get a word 
Cf all his founder’d verses under way, 
And cried, “ For God’s sake, stop my friend: ’twere best—~ 
Non Di, non homines—you know the rest.’’2! 


xcIr. 


A general bustle spread throughout the throng, 
Which seem’d to hold all verse in detestation ; 
The angels had of course enough of song 
When upon service; and the generation 
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Of ghosts had heard too much in life, not long enough 
Before, to profit by a new occasion ; 

The monarch, mute till then, exclaim’d, “‘ What! what !22 
Pye® come again? No more—no more of that!” 


xcrir, 


The tumult grew ; an universal cough 
Convulsed the skies, as during a debate, 
When Castlereigh has been up long enough 
«Before he was first minister of state, 
I mean—the slaves hear now): some cried “ Off, off !” ; 
As at a farce; till, grown quite desperate, > 
The bard Saint Peter pray’d to interpose 2 
(Himself an autbor) only for his prose 


xCIV. 


The yarlet Was not an ill-favour’d knave; 
A good deal like a vulture in the face, 

With a hook nose and a hawk’s eye, which gave ™ 
A smart and sharper-looking sort of grace 

To his whole aspect, which though rather grave, 
Was by no means so ugly as his ease; 

But that indeed was hopeless as can be, 

Quite a poetic felony “‘ de se.” 


xcv. 7 


Then Michael blew his trump, and still’d the noise 
With one stil] greater, as is yet the mode % 
On earth besides ; except some grumbling voice, 
Which now and then will make a slight inroad 
Upon decorous silence, few will twice 
Lift up their lungs when fairly overcrow’d ; 
And now the bard could plead his own bad cause. 
With all the attitudes of self-applause. . 


XCVI. 


He said—(I only give the heads)—he said, 
He meant no harm in scribbling ; ’twas his way 
Upon all topics ; ’twas, besides, his bread, 
Of which he butter’d both sides ; ’twould delay 
Too long the assembly (he was pleased to dread), 
And take up rather more time than a day, 
To name his works—he would but cite a few— 
* Wat Tyler ’—“ Rhymes on Blenheim ”—* Waterloo.” 


xXCVII, 


He had written praises of a regicide ; 
He had written praises of all kings whatever@ 
He had written for republics far and wide, 
And then against them bitterer than ever; 
2D 


* 
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For pantisocracy he once had cried 

Aloud, a scheme less mortal than ’twas clever; 
Then grew a hearty anti-jacobin— 
Had turn’d his coat—and would have turn’d his skin. 


XCVILI. 

He had sung against all battles, and again 

In their high praise and glory; he had call’d 
Reviewing4 “ the ungentle craft,’ and then 

Beconie as base a critic as e’er crawl’d— 
Fed, paid, and pamper’d by the very men 

By. w his muse and morals had been maul‘d : 
He itten much bleak verse, and blanker prose, 
He il both than any body knows. 


XCIX. 

He had written Wesley’s life :—here turning round 

To Sathan, “ Sir, I’m ready to write yours, b 
In two octavo volumes, nicely bound, 

With notes and preface, all that most allures 
The pious purchaser ; and there’s no ground 

For fear, for I can choose my own reviewers > 
So let me have the proper documents, 
That I may add you to my other saints.” 


c. 
Sathan bow’d, and was silent. ‘ Well, if you, 
With amiable modesty, decline 
My offer, what says Michael? There are few 
Whose memoirs could be render’d more divine. 
Mine is a pen of all work: not so new 
As it was once, but 1 would make you shine 
Like your‘6wn tumpet. By the way, my own © 
Has more of brass in it, and is as well blown. 


cl. 


“ But talking about trumpets, here’s my Vision! 
Now you shall judge, all people; yes, you shall 
Judge with my judgment, and by my decision 
Be guided who shall enter heaven or fall. 
I settle all these things by intuition, 
Times present, past, to come, heaven, hell and all, 
Like king Alfonzo.2° When I thus see double, 
I save the Deity some worlds of trouble.” 


cll. 
He ceased, and-drew forth an MS.; and no 
Persuasi@h on the part of devils, or saints, 
Or angels, now could stop the torrent ; so 
He read the first three lines of the contents; 
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But at the fourth, the whole spiritual show 

Had vanish’d with variety of scents, 
Ambrosial and sulphureous, as they sprang, 
Like lightning, off from his “ melodious twang.’ 


clrl. 

Those grand heroics acted as a spell; 

The angels stopp’d their ears and plied their pinions; 
The devils ran howling, deafen’d, down to hell; - 

The ghosts fled, gibbering, for their own donsinions— 
(For ’tis not yet decided where they dwell, 

And I leave every man to his opinions); rs 
Michael took refuge in his tramp—but, lo! 
His teeth were set on edge, he could not ae 


Civ. 


Sajnt Petér who has hitherto been known ; 
e. an impetuous saint, upraised his keys, 
And at the fifth line knock’d-the poet down, 
Who feil like Phaeton, but more at ease, 
Into his lake, for there he did not: drown ; 
A different web being by the Destinies 
Woven for the Laureat’s final wreath, whene’er 
Reform shall happen either here or there. 


cv. A. 

He first sunk to the hottom—like his works, 

But soon rose to the surface—like himself; 
For all corrupted things are buoy’d like corks,?” 

By their own rottenness, light as an elf, 
Or wisp that flits o’er a morass: he lurks, 

It may be, still, like dull books on a shelf, 
In his own den, to scrawl some “ Life” or ‘“ Vision, 
As Welborn says—“ the devil turn’d precisian.” 


cviI. 


As for the rest, to come to the conclusion 

Of this true dream, the telescope is gone 
Which kept my optics free from all delusion, 

And show’d me what I in my turn have shown ; 
All I saw further, in the last confusion, 

Was, that King George slipp’d into heaven for one; 
And when the tumult dwindled to a calm, 
I left him practising the hundredth psalm. 
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FARBWELL! IF EVER FONDEST PRAYER. 


‘Farewe tu ! if ever fondest prayer 
_ Por other’s weal avail’d on high, 

Mine will not all be lost in air, 
But waft thy name beyond the sky. 

’Twere vain to speak, to weep, to sigh: ; 
Oh! more than tears of blood can tell,” 

When wrung from guilt’s expiring eye, b } 
Are in that word—Farewell !—Farewell ! 


These lips are mage, these eyes are dry; 
But in my breast and in my brain 
Awake the pangs that pass not by, 
The thought that ne’er shall sleep again. 
My soul nor deigns nor dares complain, 
Though grief and passion there rebel : 
I only know we loved in vain— ~*~ 
I only feel—Farewell !—Farewelt! 


BRIGHT BE THE PLACE OF THY SOUL. 


Barient be the place of thy soul! 
No lovelier spirit-than thine , 

E’er burst from its mortal control, — 
In the orbs of the blessed to shine. 


On earth thou wert all but divine, 
As thy soul shall immortally be; 
And our sorrow may cease to repine, 
When we know that thy God is with thee. 


Light be the turf of thy tomb! 
May its verdure like emerald be: 
There should not be the shadow of gloom 
In aught that reminds us of thee. 


Young flowers and an evergreen tree 

May spring from the spot of thy rest: 
But nor cypress nor yew let us see; 

For why should we mourn for the blest ? 


* 


a. 


WHEN WE TWO PARTED. 


WHEN we'two parted 
In silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted 
To sever pe years, - 
Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 
Colder thy kiss ; : 
Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this. ¢ 


The dew of the morning <a? 
Sunk chill on my brow— m 
It felt like the warning 
Of what I feel now. 
Thy vows are all broken, 
And light is thy fame; 
I hear thy name spoken, 
And share in its shame, 
They name thee me OG x 
A knell to mine 
A shudder comes o’er me— 
Why wert thou so dear? 
They know not I knew thee, 
Who knew thee too weu — 
Long, long shall I rue thee, 
Too deeply to tell. 


In secret we met— 
In silence I grieve, 
That thy could forget, 
Thy spirit deceive. 
If I should meet thee 
ter long years, 
How,should I greet thee !|— 
With silence and tears. 


° 


TO A YOUTHFUL FRIEND. 


Few years have pass’d since thou and I 
Were firmest friends, at least in name, 
And childhood’s gay sincerity 
Preserved our feelings long the same. 


But now, like me, too well thou know’st 
What trifles oft the heart recall ; 

And those who once have loved the most 
Too soon forget they loved at all. 
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And such the change the heart displays, 
So frail is early friendship’s reign, 

A month’s brief lapse, perhaps.a day’s, 
Will view thy mind estranged again. 


Ifso, it never shall be mine . 
To mourn the loss of suchya heart ; 
The fault was Nature’s fault, not thine, 
Which made thee fickle as thou art. 


As rolls the ocean’s changing tide, — 
So human feelings ebb and flow; 

And who would in a breast confide, 
Where stormy passions ever glow? 


It boots not that, together bred, 
Our childish days were days of joy: 
My spring of life has quickly fled ; 
Thou, too, hast ed to be a boy. 


And when we b ieu to youth, 
Slaves to the specious world’s control, 
We sigh a long faréwell to truth; ~~ 


That world corrupts the noblest soul. 
- 


Ah, joyous season! when the mind 
Dares all things boldly but to lie ; 
When thought ere spoke is unconfined, 

And sparkles in the placid eye. 


Not so in Man’s maturer years, 
When Man himself is but a tool 

When interest sways our hopes and fears, 
And all must love and hateby rule. 


With fools in kindred vice the same, _ 
We learn at length our faults to blend; 

And those, and those alone, may cla. + 
The prostituted name of friend. © 


Such is the common lot of man: 

Can we then ’scape from folly free_ 
Can we reverse the general plan, 

Nor be what all in turn must be? 


No; for myself, so dark my fate 
Through every turn of life hath been; 
Man and the world I so much hate, 
I care not when 1 quit the scene. 


But thou, with spirit frail and light, 
Wilt shine awhile, and pass away 

As glow-worms sparkle through the night, 
But dare not stand the test of day 


aS + ~ 
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Alas! whenever folly calls . ‘ 
Where parasites and princes meet, 

(For cherish’d first in royal halls, 
The welcome vices kindly greet,) 


Ev’n now thou’rt nightly seen. to add ° 


One insect to the fluttering crowd 
And still thy trifling heart is glad 
To join tho vain, and court the proud. 7 


There dost thou glide from fair to fair, 
Still simpering on with eager haste, 
As flies along the gay parterre, 
That taint the flowers they scarcely taste 


But say, what nymph will prize the flame 
Which seems, as marshy vapours move, 
To flit along from dame to dame, 
An ignis-fatuus gleam o: 2 


What friend for , howe’er inclined, 
Will deign to a kindred care? 
‘Who will debase his manly mind, 
For friendship every fool may share ? 


In time forbear ; amidst the throng 
No more so base a thing be, seen ; 
No more so idly pass along; 
Be something, any thing, but—mean. 


LINES INSCRIBED UPON A CUP FORMED FROM 
A SKULL! 


Start no or deem my spirit fled 
In mé behold the only skull, 

From which, unlike a living head 
Whatever flows is never dull. 


I lived, I loved, I quaff d, like thee: 
I died: let earth my bonesresign: , 
Fill up—thou canst not injure me; » 
The worm hath fouler lips than thine. 


Better to hold the sparkling grape, 
Than nurse the earth-worm’s slimy brood; 
And circle in the goblet’s shape :s 
The drink of Gods, than reptile’s food. 
Where once ty wit, perchance, hath shone, 
In aid of others’ let me shine: 
And when, alas! our brains are gone, 
What nobler substitute than wine? 


~ 
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' Qu ff while thou canst: another race, 
_.* When jpen and thine, like me, are sped, 
May rescue thee from earth’s embrace, 
And rhyme and revel: with the dead. 


Why not—since through life’s little day 
Our heads such sad effects produce ? 
Redeem’d from worms and wasting clay, 

This chance is theirs, to be of use. 


» 
WELL! THOU ART HAPPY? 


: We! thou art happy, and I feel 
That I should thus be happy too; 
For still my heart regards thy weal 
Warmly, as it was wont to do, 


Thy husbands’s blest—and ’twill impart 
Some pangs to view his happier lot 
But let them pass—Oh! how my heart 

Would hate him, if he loved thee nos 


‘When late I saw thy favousitatahild, = 
I thought my jealous heart would dreaa 
But when the unconscious infant smiled, 
I kiss’d it for its mother’s sake.» 


oO 
I kiss’d it,—and repress’d my sighs. 
Its father in its face to see; 
But then it had its mother’s eves, 
And they were all to love anu me. 


Mary, adieu! I must away: 
While thou art blest I’ll not repine ; 
But near thee I can never stay; - 
My heart would soon again be thine. 


I deem’d that time, I deem’d that pride 
Ilad quench’d at length my boyish flames 
Nor knew, till seated by thy side, 
My heart in all,—save hope,—the * amd 


Yet was I calm: I knew the time : 
My breast would thrill before thy look 
But now to tremble were a crime— 
We met, and not a nerve was shook. 


I saw thee gaze upon my face, a 
Yet meet with no confusion there: 
One only feeling could’st thou trace: _ 

The sullen calmness of despair, 
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‘ e. 
Away! away! my early dream ben. 
* Remembrance never must awake : ay ~*~ ae 
' Qh! where is Lethe’s fabled stream? « J 


? My foolish heart, be still, or break. et ake go 
Sa 


INSCRIPTION ON THE MONUMENT OF A NEW- o~ 
"FOUNDLAND DOG. . 


* Wuew gome proud son of man returns to €arth, Ps 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, © ed 
The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, ee an 
And storied urns record who rests s below ; . , 
When all‘is done, upon the tomb is seen, “? ee. 4s 
Not what he was, but what he should have been: _~ spot 
But the’ poor dog, in life the firmest friend, side Re 
The first to welcome, foremost to d on ae = 32 
Whose honést beart,is still his mai ee ‘ 
Who Iaboufs, fights, ein or hin male, en he 
Unhonour’d 1 falls, unnoticed all his w é -. 4 
Denied in heaven the’so : held on earth: f » 
While tman, vain insec opes to be forgiven, é. 
And claims himself a sive heaven. 
Oh man! then feeble tenant of an hour, % Fl 
Debased_ by slavery, or corrupt by power, ~% 
Who knows thee well must quit thee?with disguatp -* 4 
. Degraded mass of animated dusf! ie 
Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, * 
Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit! _ 
nature vile, ennobled but. by name, * . 
ach kindred brute might bid thee*blush for shame, 
Ye! who perchance behold this simple urn, Pes 
Pass on—it honours none you wish to.mourn : , 
To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise; . 
1 ig knew but one,—and here he lies, ‘ 
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4 THE FAREWELL“ = 67. 
Pt TOALADY. © ( : 
-“Waen Man, xpell’d from Eden’s bowery, . Sax t 
A moment linger’d near the gate, s ee 
Eacli scene recall’d the vani: hours, - ioe 
* And bade him curse his f fates - « ' 
ian 3, 
But, wandering on through distant mes,” ~~ at 
* He learnt to bear his load of grief; > ie es ts oe 
’ ee gave a sigh rtimes, 5 ad 
And found in oar pie dea A OT) Se =: 
** - 
7 a P 


TN eA s 
ae agi 32 Soar 


fe ladjt will it-be with riey ~ 
And Enna y charms no more; ~~ ¥ 
«. For,-whilst ger to thee, * 
* "sigh forall I knew before. - e * 
ae In flight I shall be surely wise, 7 
: Escaping from temptation’s snare ; _ 
‘. : * ES Paeanat view my Paradise z a 
_ Without a wish of dwelling there. ~ ‘ 

be aA Fs * ~ OS a aie + re * - 
: ee Pe 1» ° a>-? 
a ee a A LOVE SONG. : as 
‘ os ‘teminp me not, ae me not,  <. 

Of those belove ose vanish’ ete alli, 
es ... When all my so lg hd 3 - ? 


Yr. 
. ra . Hours.that may never be fo 


. oes 


a” ~ Till time unnerves our vi ve 
“And thou and I shall cease em 
i Die I forget ? st thou forget? — “ Sy 
’ . When playing with thy golden hair, be 
How quick thy fluttering heatt did move at 
Oh! by my soul, I see t 


ae 
oat 
e With eyes so langui i A fair, * 
And lips, though eas breathing love." 
‘ we... © When thus reclining on my br 


: Those"eyes threw bagk a glance so sweet, 
‘, e As half reproach’d yet raised desire, ,, 
om 


wt 


_And still we near and nearer prest, e = 
And still’our glowing lips would meet, ie ea 
. } As if im kisses to expire. | - we ee by 
_ And then those pensive eyes would close, “ e¥ 
~*~ And bid their lids each other seek, a 
. Veiling the azure orb$ below; ; 
¢ x le their 1g lashes’ darkne’d gloss x : 
»~ Seem’d st ing o’er thy brilliant cheek, es 
: Like rayen’s plumage smooth’d on snow. 


~ I dreamt last night our love’ return’d, ~*~ 
» _ And, sooth to say, that every dream 
Was sweeter in its. phantasy, . °* bt 
» e * ‘Than if for other’ hearts 
bg a 3 For eyes that ne 
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- ‘ * 7 ‘< ; : pe * A; ste . ‘4 
THERE WAS A TIME, I NEED [AME St ae 
a : és: 
THERE was'a time, I need@iot name, . = Pee 
-? Fd con aor wees eae > 
When all our feelings wer same ~— ¥ 
~~ As 8 bei pense” to thee. i ae . 
hour when first thy tongue * <- 
. vda love which equall’d mine, Py 4 
Taoeeh many a ree my heart oe Saad he Be 
~ 


. 2 ‘ ‘Unknown and thus unfelt by thine : * = ‘% oe 


— tiaas none hath sunk so deep as this—. pr ape Roe. : 
i bik ore? os that lovebath Sowa ey ei” 
‘“ Transient » “ 


bin thy breast alone. 


some solace knew, * 
: thy lips declare, abt ve 
In accents imagined true, od rr 
Sa emembomes of ha goes tle t were. y A 
a. 


o Yes! my ador ind! * ‘ 
P mesg thou wilt rene again, “ £ 
To me, ’tis dou sweet to find * 

%: 0 Rateentbanoe tt bead Se rempan. r : 
. © Yes! "tis a glorious th ght-to me, os ads ey 


= Nor longer Il mf s Feu z ‘. ; 
“. -Whate’er uth art or e’er shalt be, ' 


ee ig wie m dearly, solely mine 


Pe : be a oe 
As . —— ¥ 


= e ite os ILT THOU WEEP WHENI AMLOW? - ‘ ie 


“* 
Anp wilt ou weep wh Sit low! a ” 9 


%e speak th wdsagain: — ae 
% Ye they grieve thee, say ‘not so— : 
bo a 1 would not give,that hosom pain. Sa ia ® + -° 


“Ny hedvt ix my hor 
_ My blood runs Be re Ran 
_Andewhen'I perish, thow alone, ee 
aise on ie e of re: a Le my: a ee 
-. . ¥ ee a 
_ a 4 
x - 3 ‘y 
. * oe 
“Ss ul 
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‘ : *. * 3 é 
w *& Ps ant hie 
2 _* “on tad ct . 


’ » Pays falls for one who cannot weep: fe 
» Pe Such precious drops doubly dear 
* To those whose eyes no tear may steep. 6 


° _ a lady! once my heart was warm 
sd With every feeling soft as thine ; 
. a But beauty’s self hath ceased to charm, ee 
. A wretch created to repine. » se 


Yet wilt thou weep when I am low? 

Sweet lady! speak those words again; 

. Yet if they grie say not so— “ ? 
2 ¥ I would not eee pain. : 
* bd < ae 7 r 
ts , FILL THE GOBLET AGE : - 
a A SONG. x, e 
A a Frit the goblet sa for T never before 
Felt the glow which now gladdens my heart to its core ; 

eLet us drink!—who would not ?—since, eee, life’s 


ied round, 
In ta it let alone no deception i is found. . : + 


I have tried in its ‘tur all that life can supply ; 

I have bask’d in the beam of a dark rolling eye} 

I have loved !—who has tiot,?+—but what heart ean declite, z 

That pleasure existed while passion was there ? a 


Ps In the days of my youth,.whew the in its spr eo 
; Ang dreams that affection can never ta ing, _* 
+ I hadfriends !—who has not ?>—but what tongue will avow, - 
P That friends, rosy wine! are so faithful as thou De 


The heart of a mistress some boy may eatrangaee - 
Ah. Friendship ehifts “with the apebeert thes never aol 
‘- chai ng 


. % aie nt rst old—who “does not bak. n earth wer 
5. »- Wiibse « scl like thine, still inérease al its years ? * 


ae a aie 
¥ a C.* are ! 
“e . Por the mo 
» 
af ae the ai and its rere 


. - refige goblet 
rs = ad : 


a * ut», 
4 Fé > 7a ¢. 
ad ® Sad 
/ a 
ee prtths. .. 
When the box of Pandora was open’d’on earth, > 
And Misery’s triumph commenced over Mirth, : 
Hope was left,—was she not ?—but the goblet we kiss, + a 


And care not for Hope, who are certain ess bliss, 


Long life to the grape ! for when summer is flown, 
The age of our nectar shall gladden our own: 
We must-die—who shall not ?—May our sins be forgiven, 


_ And Hebe shall nevershe idle in heaven. 


STANZAS TO A LADY ‘ON ING ENGLAND 


Tis done—and shivering in the raale 
The b nfurls her snowy sail; 

And whi g o’ér the bending mast, 
Loud sings on high the fresh’ning blast ; 
And I must from this land begone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 


But could I be what I have been, 

And could I see what I have seen— ‘ine 
Could I repose upon the breast 2: e 
Which once my warmest wishes blest—— » 

I should not seek another zone 

Because I cannot love but one. 


’Tis long since I beheld that eye 
Which peedane bliss or misery ; 
And I — riven, but in vain, 
Never to think of it again ; 

For though I fiy from*Albion, 

I still can only love but one. 


As me lone bird, without a mate, 
My weary heart is desolate ; 

I look d, and cannot trace 
One friendly smile or welcome face, 
And ev’n in crowds am still alone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 


And I will cross the whitening foam, 
And I will seek a foreign home ; 
Till I forget’ a false fair face, 
e’er shall find a resting-place 
own dark thoughts I cannot shun, 
ever love, and love but one, © Sp S 


= a" 
The. poorest, verieat wretch on earth 
Still finds some hospitable ne as te 


~ my ; — 
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Where friendship’s or love’s softer glow 
May smile in joy or soothe in woe; 
; » » But friend or lover. I have none, 

. Because [ cannot love but one. e- 


4 I go—but wheresoe’er I flee, 
There’s not an eye will weep for me - 
There’s not a kind congenial heart, 
Where I can claim the meagest part; . 
Nor thou, who hast my hopes undone, 
: Wilt sigh, although I love but one. 


To think of every early scene, 

Of what we are; and what we've been, « 
Would whelm some softer hearts with woe— 
But mine, alas! has stood the blow; 

Yet still beats on as it begun, 

And never truly loves but one. 


And who that dear loved one may be 
bss x Is not for vulgur eyés to see, 
4 And why that early love was crost, 4 
en. ae 
-.* -- Thou know’st the best, I feel the most; 
But few that dwell beneath the sun 


_ Have loved so long, and loved but one. 


I’ve tried another’s fetters too, 

With charms perchance as fair to view} 
And I would fain have loved as well, 
But some unconquerable spell 

Forbade my bleeding breast to 0} 

A kindred care for aught but cee 


’Twould soothe to take one lingering view, 
And bless thee in my lost adieu ; 

Yet wish I not those eyes to weep 

For him that wanders 0’er the deep 
Though wheresoe’er my bark may run, 

I love but thee, I love but one. © «- 


TO FLORENCE. 


On Lady! when I left the shore, 

The distant shore which gave me birth, 
I hardly thought to grieve once more, 

To quit another spot of earth™ . 


Yet here, amidst this barren isle, es 
When panting Nature droops the heal, 
When only thou art seen to smile, = 

I view my parting hour with dread. 


" 


r. 
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_ Though far from Albin’s craggy shore, 


Divided by the dark blue main; 
A few brief rolling seasons o’er, 
» Perchance I view her cliffs again: 


But wheresoe’er I now may roam, 
Through scorching clime, and varied sea, 
Though Time restore me to my home, 
I ne’er shall bend mine eyes on thee: 


On thee, in whom at once conspire 

All charms which heedless hearts can move, 
Whom but to see is to admire, 

And, oh! forgive the word—to love. 


Forgive the word, in one who ne’er 
With such a word can mare offend; 

And since thy heart I cannot share, 
Believe me, what I am, thy friend 


And who so cold as look on thee, 
Thou lovely wand’rer, and be less ? 


The friend of Beauty in distress ? 


a ee 
Nor be, what man should ever be, 4 anit “t Ay 
f. 4 gl 
z it 


Ah! who would think that form had > 
Through Danger’s most destructive path, 
Had braved the death-wing’d tempest’s blast, 
And ’scaped a tyrant’s fiercer wrath? * 


Lady ! when I shall view the walls 
Where Byzantium once arose, 
And Stamboul’s Oriental halls 
The Turkish tyrants now enclose ; 


Though mightiest in the lists of fame, 
That glorious city still shall be; 
On me ’tsvill hold a dearer claim, 
As spgi.of thy nativity : : ' 


And thongh I bid thee now farewell, ? 
When I behuld that wondrous scene, 

Since where thou art I may not dwell, © 
’Twill soothe to be, where thou hast been 


STANZAS . 
COMPOSED DURING A THUNDER sToRM.3 
Curt and mirk is the nightly blast, 
_ Where Pindus’ mountains rise, 
And angry clouds are pouring fast 
The vengeance of the skies. 


~ 
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Our guides are gone, our hope is lest, 
And lightnings. as they play 
But show where rocks our path have croat, 
Or gild the torrent’s spray. é 


Is yon a cot I saw, though low? 
When lightning broke the gloom— 
How welcome were its shade !—ah, no! 
’Tis but a Turkish tomb. 


rough sounds of foaming waterfalls, 
IT hear a voice exolaim— 
My way-worn countryman, who calls 
On distant England’s name. . 


A shot is fired—by foe or friend ? 
Another—'tis to tell 

The mountain-peasants to descend, 
And lead us where they dwell. 


Oh! who in such a night will dare 

_ To tempt the wilderness? : 

And now ’mid thunder peals can hear 
Our signal of distress ? 


And who that heard our shouts would rise 
To try the dubious road? 

Nor rather deem from nightly cries 
That outlaws were abroad. ; 


7 
Clouds burst, skies flash, oh, dreadful hour! 
More fiercely pours the storm ! 
Yet here one thought has still the power 
To keep my bosom warm. 


» While wand’ring through each broken path, 


O’er brake and craggy brow; 
While elements exhaust their wrath, 
Sweet Florence, where art thou? * 


Not-on the sea, not on the sea, 
Thy bark hath long been gone: 
Oh, may the storm that pours’on me, 
Bow down my head alone ! 


Full swiftly blew the swift Siroe, 
When last I press’d thy lip; 

And long ere now, with foaming shock, 
Impell’d thy gallant ship. 


4 


art thou safe; nay, long ere now 
Hast trod the shore of Spain ; 
’Twere hard if aught so fair as thou 
Should linger on the main. 
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Ana since I now remember thee 
In darkness and in dread, 

As in those hours of revelry 
Which mirth and music sped; 


Do thou, amidst the fair white walls, 
If Cadiz yet be free, : 

At times from out her latticed halls 
Look o’er the dark blue sea; 


Then think upon Calypso’s isles, 
Endear’d by days gone by; 

To others give a thousand smiles, ” 
To me a single sigh. 


An the admiring circle mark 
mess of thy face, 


! rm’ a transient spark 
Of tency grace, — 

Again thou’lt smile, and blushing shun 
Some coxcomb’s raillery ; 


Nor own for once thou thought’ét of one, 
Who ever thinks on thee. 


Though _ and sigh alike are vain, 
When sever’d hearts repine, 

My spirit flies o’er mount and main, 
And mourns in search of thine. 


Sd 


STANZAS 


“WRITTEN IN PASSING THE AMBRACIAN GULF, Nov 14, 1309. 


Turoveu cloudless skies, in silvery sheen, 
Full beams the.moon on Actium’s coast 3 

And on these waves, for Egypt’s queen,” 
The ancient word was won at last. |. 

‘And now upon the scene I look, : 
The azure grave of many a Roman f 

Where stern Ambition once forsook 
His wavering crown to follow woman, 

2E 


- 
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Florence ! shots will love as well 


As ever yet was said or sung, 
(Since Orpheus sang his spouse from hell) 
Whilst thou art fair and I am young ; 


Sweet Florence! those were pleasant times, 
When worlds were staked for ladies’ eyes : 
Had bards as many realms as rhymes, 
Thy charms might raised new Antonies. 


Though Fate forbids such things to be 
Yet, by thine eyes and ringlets curl’d! 
I cannot lose a world for thee, 
But would not lose thee for a world. 


THE SPELL IS BROKE, THE CHARM IS FLOWN! 
WRITTEN AT ATHENS, JANUARY 16, 1810. 


Tue spell is broke, the-charm is fownt 
Thus is it with life’s fitful 3 . 

We madly smile when we should groan; 
Delirium is our best deceiver. 


Each lucid interval of thought 
ls the woes of Nature’s charter, 
And he that acts as wise men ought, 
But lives, as saints have died, a martyr. 


WRITTEN AFTER SWIMMING FROM SESTOS TO 
ABYDOS, MAY, 9, 1810, 


Ir, in the month of dark December, 
Leander, who was slightly wont 

(What maid will not the tale remember ?) 
To cross thy stream, broad Hellespont ! 


If, when the wintry tempest roar’d, 
He sped to Hero, nothing“loth, 
And thus of old thy current pour’d, 
Fair Venus! how I pity both! 


For me, degenerate modern wretch, 

* Though in the genial month of May, 

My dripping limbs I faintly stretch, 
And think I’ve done a feat to-day. 
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B ce he cross’d the rapid tide, 
According to the doubtful story, 
To woo,—and—Lord knows what beside. 
And swam for Love, as I for Glory ; . 


’Twere hard to say who fared the best : 

Sad mortals! thus the Gods still plague you! 
He lost his labour, I my jest; 

For he was drown’d, and I’ve the ague. 


- 
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LINES WRITTEN IN THE TRAVELLERS’ BOOK AT 
ORCHOMENUS. 


} 
IN THIS BOOK A TRAVELLER HAD WRITTEN :— 


“ Farr Albion, smiling, sees her son depart 

To trace the birth and nursery of art: 

Noble his object, glorious is his aim ; 

He comes to Athens, and he writes his name.” 


BENEATH WHICH LORD BYRON INSERTED THE FOLLOWING :-— 


Tux *hodest bard, like many a bard unknown, 
Rhymes on our names, but wisely hides his own; 
But yet, whoe’er he be, to say no worse, 

His name would bring more credit than his verse. 


MAID OF ATHENS, ERE WE PART. 

Zin pov, ods ayarw. 

Marp of Athens, ere we part, 

Give, oh, give me back my heart! 

Or, since that has left my breast, 

Keep it now, and take the rest ! 

Hear my vow before I go, 

Zon pov, cas ayaro. 


By those tresses unconfined, 

Woo’d by each Aigean wind; 

By those lids whose jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft cheeks’ blooming tinge ; 
By those wild eyes like the roe, 

Zin pov, ods ayaTw. 


By that lip I long to taste ; 
By that zone-encircled waist ; 
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By all the token-flowers that tell 
What words can never speak so well! 
By love’s alternate joy and woe, 

Zon pov, cas ayarw. 


Maid of Athens! I am gone: 
Think of me, sweet! when alone. 
Though I fly to Istambol, 

Athens holds my heart and soul: 
Can I cease to love thee? No! 
Zon ov, ods ayaTw. 


LINES WRITTEN BENEATH A PICTURE. 


Dear object of defeated care ! 
Though now of Love and thee bereft, 
To reconcile me with despair, : 
Thine Image and my tears are left. 


’Tis said with Sorrow Time can cope ; 
But this I feel can ne’er be true: 
For by the death-blow of my Hope 


My Memory immortal grew. e 


TRANSLATION OF THE FAMOUS GREEK WAR 
SONG, 
“ Aebre watdes Tov “EXXQVwy."4 


Sons of the Greeks, arise! 

The glorious hour’s gone forth, 
And, worthy of such ties, 

Display who gave us birth. 


CHORUS. 


Sons of Greeks! let us go 

In arms against the foe, 

Till their hated blood shall flow 
In a river past our feet. 


Then manfully despising. ' 
The Turkish tyrant’s yoke*. 
Let your country see you rising, 

And all her chains are broke. _ 
Brave shades of chiefs and sages, 
Behold the coming strife ! 
Hellenes of past ages. ’ 

Oh, start again to life! 


~ 
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‘At the sound of my trumpet, breaking 
Your sleep, oh, join with me! 
And the seven-hill® city seeking, 
Fight, conquer, fill wé’re free. 
Sons of Greeks, &c.6 


Sparta, Sparta why in slumbers 
Lethargic dost thou lie 

Awake, and join thy numbers 
With Athens, old ally 


Leonidas recalli - 
That chi t song, 
Who saved ye Once from falling, 


The terrible! the strong! 
Who made that beld diversion 
In old Thermopyle, 
And-warring with the Persian 
To keep his country free ; 
With his three hundred waging 
The battle, long he stood, 
And like a lion raging, 
Expired in seas of blood, - 
= - Sons of Greeks, &c. 


TRANSLATION OF THE ROMAIC SONG 


“Mrevw pes’ro’ répiBore 
. ’Qpaérarn Kanon,” &e.? 


I thy garden of roses, 
ed and fair Haidée, 
Each morning where Flora reposes, 


For surely I see her in thee, 
Oh, Lovely! thus low I implore thee, 
Receive this fond truth from my tongue, 
Which utters its song to adore thee, 
Yet trembles for what it has sung; 
As the branch, at the bidding of Nature, 
Adds fragrance and fruit to the tree, 
Through her eyes, through her every feature, 
Shines the soul of the young Haidée. 


But the loveliest garden grows hateful 
When Love has abandon’d the bowers; 
Bring me hemlock—since mine is ungratefal, 
That herb is, more fragrant than flowers. 
The poison whea pour’d from the chalice, 
Will deeply embitter the bowl ; , 
But when drunk to escape from thy malice, 
The draught shall be sweet to my soul. 
40 
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Too cruel! in vain I implore thee. 
My heart from these horrors to save: 
‘Will nought to my bosom restore thee? 
Then open the gates of the grave. 


As the chief who to combat advances 
Secure of his conquest before; © 
Thus thou, with those eyes for thy lances, 
Hast pierced through my heart to its core. 
Ah, tell me, my soul! must I perish 
By pangs which a smile would dispel? 
Would the hope, which thou bad’st me cherish, 
For torture repay me too well? 
Now sad is the garden of roses, 
Beloved but false Haidée ! 
There Flora all wither’d reposes, 
And mourns o’er thine absence with me. 


ON PARTING. 


Tue kiss, dear maid! thy lip has left 
Sfall never part from mine, 


Till happier hours restore the gift ’ 
Untainted back to thine. ¥ 
Thy parting glance, which fondly Le peaged 

An equal love may se 


The tear that from ching eyelid str 
Can weep no change in me. 


I ask no pledge to make me blest 
In gazing when alone ; 

Nor one memorial for a breast, 
Whose thoughts are all thine own. 


Nor need I write—to tell the tale 
My pen were doubly weak : 
Oh! what can idle words avail, 
Unless the heart could speak ? »" 


By day or night, in weal or woe, 
That heart no longer free, 

Must bear the love it cannot show, 
And silent, ache for thee. 


2 
. FAREWELL TO MALTA, 


ADIEv, ye joys of La Valette! ’ 
Adieu, | sirdtco, sun, and sweat! 


And wish thee rudely at the Devil, « ™ 
_ But only stare from out my cee es 
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Adieu, thou palace rarely enter’d! 

Adieu, ye mansions where—I’ve ventured! 
Adieu, ye cursed streets of stairs! 
(How surely he mounts you swears!) 
Adieu, ye merchants often failing} 

Adieu, thou mob for ever railing! 

Adieu, ye packets—without letters ! 
Adieu, ye fools—who ape your betters! 
Adieu, thou damned’st quarantine, 

That gave me fever, and the spleen! 


Adieu that s which makes us yawn, Sirs, 
Adieu his Ex 's dancers ! 

Adieu to Peter. no fault’s in, 

But could not 2 a colonel waltzing; ~ 


Adieu, ye females fraught with graces! 
Adieu red coats, and redder faces! 
Adieu the supercilious*air 

Of all that strut “ en militaire!” 

I go—but God knows when, or why, 
To smoky towns and cloudy sky, * 
To things (the honest truth to say) 

As bad—but im a different way. 


Farewell to these, but not adieu, © > 
Triumphant sons of truest blue! 

While either Adriatic shore, 

And fallen chiefs, and fleets no more 1 a 
And nightly smiles, and daily dinners, ce 
Proclaim you war and women’s winners. 


my Muse, who apt to prate is, » 


my rhyme—because ’tis “ gratis.” 


I’ve got to Mrs. Fraser, 
Perhaps you think I mean to praise her— 
And were I vain enough to think 
My praise was worth this drop of ink, 
A line—or two—were no hard matter, 
As here, indeed, I need not flatter: 
But she must be content to shine 


_In better praises than in mine, 


With lively air, and open heart, 
And fashion’s ease, without its art; 
Her hours can gaily glide along, 
Nor ask the aid of idle song. 


And now, O Malta! since thou’st got us, 
Thou little military hothouse! 


I'll not offend with words, uncivil, % 


And ask, for what is such a place n 
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Then, in my solitary nook, - 
Return to scribbling, or a book, . 
Or take my physic while I’m able 
Two spoonfuls hourly by the label), 
refer my nightcap to my beaver, 
And bless the gods—I’ve got a fever! 


- 


TO THYRZA\. 


Wirxovr a stone to mark the spot, ; 
And say, what Truth might well have said, 
By all, save one, perchance forgot, 
Ah! wherefore art thou lowly laid? 


By many a shore and many a sea 
Divided, yet beloved in vain; 

The past the future fled to thee, 
To bid us meet—no—ne’er again ! 


Could this have been—a word, a look, 
That softly said, ‘* We part in peace,” a 
Had taught my bosom how to brook, .s 
With fainter sighs, thy soul’s release. 


And didst thou not, since Death for thee 

7 Prepared a light and pangless. dart, ? 

Once long for him thou ne’er shalt see, _ 
Who held and holds thee in his heart ? 


+ 
Oh! who like him had watch’d thee here? ~ 
Or sadly mark’d thy glazing eye, 
In that dread hour ere death appear, 
When silent sorrow fears to sigh, 


Till all was past! But when no more 
’Twas thine to reck of human woe, 

Affection’s heart-drops, gushing o’er, 
Had flow’d as fast—as now they flow. 


Shall they not flow, when many a day 
In these, to me, deserted towers, s 

Ere call’d but for a time away, 
Affection’s mingling tears were ours ? 


Ours toot glance none saw beside ; 
The smile none else might understand ; 

The w ¥'d thought of hearts allied, 
The pressure of the thrilling hand; 
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The kiss so guiltless and refined, : 
That Love each warmer wish forbore: 

Those eyes proclaim’d so pure a mind, 
Ev’n passion blush’d to plead for more. 


The tone that taught me to rejoice, 
When prone, unlike thee, to repine ; 
The song celestial from thy voice, 
But sweet to me from none but thine; 


The pledge we wore—I wear it still, 

But where is thine >—Ah! where art tho 
Oft have I borne thé weight of ill, 

But never bent beneath till now! 


Well hast thou left in life’s best bloom 
The cup of woe for me to drain. 

lf rest alone be in the tomb, 
I would not wish thee here again ; 


But if in worlds more blest than this 
Thy virtues seek a fitter sphere, 
Impart some portion of thy bliss, 
To wean me from mine anguish here. 


Teach me—too early taught by thee! 
To bear, forgiving and forgiven : 
On earth thy love was such to me; 
It fain would form my hope in heaven ! 


— 


AWAY, AWAY, YE NOTES OF WOE. 


Away, away, ye notes of woe! 
Be silent, thou once soothing strain, 
Or I must flee from hence—for, oh! 
I dare not trust those sounds again, 
To me they speak of brighter days— 
But lull the chords, for now, alas! 
I must not think, I may not gaze, ‘ 
On what I am—on what I was. 


The voice that made those sounds more sweet 
Is hush’d and all their charms are fled ; 
And now their softest notes repeat 
A dirge, an anthem o’er the dead! 
Yes, Thyrza! yes, they breathe of thee, 
Beloved dust! since dust thouart; 
And all that once was harmony oe 


. 


Is worse than discord to my heart! = 
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’Tis silent all—but on my ear 

The well-remember’d echoes thrill ; 
I hear a voice I would not hear, 

A voice that-now might well be still: 
Yet oft my doubting soul ’twill shake ; 

Ev’n slumber owns its gentle tone, 
Till consciousness will vainly wake 

To listen, though the dream be flown. 


Sweet Thyrza! waking as in sleep, 

Thou art but now a lovely a lovely dream ; 
A star that trembled o’er the deep, 

Then turn’d from earth its tender beam. 
But he who through life’s dreary way 

Must pass, when heaven is veil’d in wrath, 
Will long lament the vanish’d ray 

That seatter’d gladness o’er his path. 


ONE STRUGGLE MORE, AND I AM FREE. 


Ons struggle more, and I am free 

From pangs that rend my heart in twain; 
One last long sigh to love and thee, 

Then back to busy life again. 
It suits me well to mingle now 

With things that never pleased before : 
Though every joy is fled below, 

What future grief can touch me more ? 


Then bring me wine, the banquet bring” 
Man was not form’d to live alone: 
I’ll be that light, unmeaning thing, 
That smiles with all, and weeps with none. 
It was not thus in days more dear, 
It never would have been, but thou 
Hast fied, and left me lonely here ; 
Thou’rt nothing,—all are nothing now. 


In vain my lyre would lightly breathe ! 
The smile that sorrow fain would wear, 
But mocks the woe that lurks beneath, 
Like roses o’er a sepulchre. 
Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill: é 
Though pleasure fires the maddening soul, ‘ 
The heart—the heart is lonely still! 


On many a lone and lovely night 
It soothed to gaze upon the sky; 
For then'I deem’d the heavenly light 
Shone sweetly on thy pensive eye: 
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And oft I thought at Cynthia’ s noon, > 
When sailing-o’er the #gean wave, 

’“ Now Thyrza gazes on that moon— 
Alas, it gleam’d upon her grave ! 


When stretch’d on fever’s sleepless bed, 
And sitkness shrunk my throbbing veins, 
“ °Tig comfort still,” I faintly said, 
“ That Thyrza cafnot know my pains ig 
Like freedom to the time-worn slave 
A boon ’tis idle then to give, a. 
Relenting Nature vainly gave 
My life, when Thyrza ceased to live! 
My Thyrza’s pledge in better days, 
Whendove and life alike were new! 
How different now thou meet’st my gaze! s 
How tinged by time with sorr ! 
Tie heart that gave itself with thee 
Is silent—ah, were mine as still! . 
Though cold as e’en the dead can be, 
It feels, it sickens with the chill. 


Thou bitter pledge! thou mournful token! 
Though painful, weleome to my breast ! 
Still, still preserve that love unbroken, 
Or break the heart#to\which thou’rt press’d ! 
Time tempers love, but not removes, 
More hallow’d when its hope is fled: 
,Oh! what are theusand living loves 
To that which cannot quit the dedd? 


° wa. ee 
EUTHANASIA. 
Wuen Time, or soon or late, shall bring « 
The dreamless sleep that lulls the dead, , 
Oblivion! may thy languid wing 
Wave gently o’er my dying bed! 


No band of friends or heirs be there, 
To weep or wish the coming blow: 

No maiden, with dishevell’d hair, © 
To feel, or feign, decorous woe. 


But silent let me sink to earth, 
With no officious mourners near: 

I would aot mar one hour of mirth, 
Nor startle friendship with a fear. 


Yet Love, if Love in such an hour, 
Could nobly check its useless sighs, ¢ 
Might then exert its latest power 
In her whe. lives and him who dies. 


* 


a 
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/Twere sweet, my Psyehe! to the last 
Thy features still serene to see: 

Forgetful of its struggles past, ~ 
E’en Pain itself should smile on thee. 


But vain the wish—for Beauty still 
Will shrink, as shrinks the ebbing breath, 
And woman’s tears, produced at will, » 
Deceive in@ife, unman in death, 


Then lonely be my latest hour, 
Without regret, without a groan; 

For thousands Death hath ceased to lower, 
And pain been transient or unknown. 


“Ay, but to die, and go,” alas! , 
Where all have gone, and all must goh_. 
To be the nothing that I was, 
Ere born toflife and living woe! 


Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er‘thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
’Tis something better not to be. 
7 


AND THOU ART DEAD,AS YOUNG AS FAIR. 
“ Heu, quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam tui meminisse |’? 


Anp thou arf dead, as young and fair, 
As aught of mortal birth ; . 

And form so soft, and charms so rare, 
Too soon return’d to Barth ! 

Though Earth received them in her bed, 

And o’er the spot the crowd may tread 
In carelessness or mirth, 

There is an eye which could not brook 

A moment on that grave to look. 


I will not ask where thou liest low, 
Nor gaze upon the spot; 
There flowers or weeds at will may grow, 
So I behold them not: 
It is enough for me to prove 
Thet what I loved, and long must love 
Like common earth can rot ; 
To me there needs no stone to tell, 
’Tis Nothing that I loved so well. "5 
Yet didJ love thee to the last 
As fervently as thou, 


Who didst not change through all the past, < 
And canst not alter now. # 


‘ 
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The love where Death has set lis seal, * 
Nor age can c nor rival, steal, 
~ Nor falseh isavow: 

And, what were worse, thou canst not see 


Or wrong, or changg, alain 


The better pied of life were ours ; 
The worst can be but mine: 
The sun that cheers, the storm. that Towers, 
Shall never more be thine. : 
The silence of that dreamless sleep hs 
I envy pow too muclito weep ; ~ 
Nor need I to repine 
That all those charms Have pass’a away ;- 
I might have watch’d through long decay. ” 


The flower in ripen’d bloom unmatel’d # 
Must fall the earliest prey; = 
Though by no hand untimely snatch’d, 
The leaves must drop away: rv 
And yet it weré a greater grief 
To watch it withering, leaf by leaf, 
Than see it pluck’d to- day; 
Since earthly eye but ill can bear 
To trace the change to,foul from fair. 


I know not if I could have borne , a. 
To see thy beauties fade ; 

The night that follow’d such a morn ~ 
Had worn a deeper shade : 

Thy day without a cloud hath pase’, # 

And thou wert lovely to the last; 
-Extinguisn’d, not deeay’d ; 

is stars that shoot along the sky 

Shine brightest as they fall from high. 


- 


- 


As once I wept, if I could weep, 
My tears might well be shed, , 
To think I was not near to keep 
One vigil o’er thy bed ; 
To gaze, how fondly ! on thy face, n - 
To fold thee in a faint embrace, » 
Uphold thy drooping head; 
And show that love, however yain,. 
Nor thou nor I can feel again. 


Yet ho hiless it were to gain,® =e : 
Th hast left me free, ea 
The lo; things that still remain, Seg... 


Than thus remember tliee | ‘ * 
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The all of thine. that cannot die 
Though dark and dread Eternity 
Returns again to me, 
And more thy buried love — 
Than aught, eXcept its living*years. 


J 
————__F— 


4 _ - 
IF SOMETIMES IN THE: HAUNTS OF MEN. 


. 


"Ir sometimes in the haunts of men’. 


Thine image from my bfeast may fade, 
The lonely hour presents again 

The semblance of thy gentle shade: 
And now that sad and silent howr = * 

Thus much of thee can still restore, 
Ahd sorrow unobserved may pour 

The pas she dare not speak before, 


‘Oh, pa that in crowds awhile 


I waste one thought I owe to thee, 
And, self-condemn’d, appear to smile, 
Unfaithful to thy memory ; : 
Nor deem that memory less dear, = 
That then I seem not to repine; 
I would not fools should overhear 
One sigh that should be wholly thine. 


If not the goblet pass unquafi’d, . 
It is not drain'’d to banish care ; 

The cup Fins hold a deadlier draught, 
That brings a Lethe for despair. ~ 

And could Oblivion set my soul 
From all her troubled visions free, 

I'd dash to earth the sweetest bowl 
That drown'd a single thought of thee 


For wert thou vanish’d from my mind, 
Where could my vacant bosom turn ? 
And who would then remain behind 
To honour thine abandon’d Urn? | 
No, no—it is my sorrow’s pride 
That last dear duty to fulfil 
Though all the world sorte beside, 
’Tis meet that I ber still. 


Forewell I know, that such had been. 
Thy gentle care of him, who now” 
Unmourn’d shall quit this mortal se : 
Where none regardéd him, but thou: 


4 
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And, oh! I feelin that was given 
A blessing never meant for me; 
Thou wert too like a dream of Heaven, 
For earthly Love to merit thee. ~ 


= 4 


_ ON A CORNELIAN HEART WHICH WAS BROKEN. 


Iuu-Fatep Heart! and _ean it be, 4 
That thou shouldst thus be rent in twain ? 
Have years of care for thine and thee 
Alike been all employ’d in vain? 


Yet precious seems each shatter’d part, 
’ And every fragment dearer grown, 

Since he who wears thee feels thou art 
A fitter emblem of his own. 5 


LINES TO A LADY WEEPING.* 


Wuep, daughter of a royal line, 

A Sire’s disgrace, a realm’s decay ; 
Ah! happy if each tear of thine 

Could wash a father’s fault away! “ 


Weep—for thy tears are Virtue’s tears— 
Auspicious to these suffering isles ; 
And:be each drop in future years 
Rapaid thee by thy people’s smiles! 


THE CHAIN I GAVE. 
FROM THE TURKISH. 


‘Tuer chain I gave was fair to view, 

The lute I added sweet in sound ; 
The heart that offer’d both was true, 
And ill deserved the fate it found. - 


These gifts were charm’d by secret spell, » 
Thy truth in absence to divine ; 

And they have done their duty weli,— 
Alas! they could not teach thee thine, 


That chain was firminevery link, | 
But not to bear a stranger’s touch, ~ : 

That lute was sweet—till thou couldst think _ 
In other hands‘its notes were such. 


.* 


> 
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Let him, who from thy neck unbound 
The chain which shiver’d in his grasp, 

Who saw that lute refuse to sound, . 
Restring the chords, renew the clasp. 


When thou wert changed, they alter’d too; 
The chain is broke, the music mute. 

’Tis past—to them and thee adieu— 
False heart, frail chain, and silent lute. 


TO SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 


ABsENT or present, still to thee, “< 
My friend; what magic*spells belong! 

As all can tell, who share, like me, fo 
In turn thy converse, and thy song. — 


But when the dreaded hour shall come 
By Friendship ever deem’d too nigh, 

And “Memory” o’er her Druid’s tomb 
Shall weep that aught of thee can die. 


How fondly will she then repay ae 
Thy homage offer’d at her shrine, 

And blend, while ages roll away, 
Her name immortally with thine! © 


. © i 

' ADDRESS, 

SPOKEN AT THE OPENING OF DR 
OCTOBER 


In one dread night our city saw, 
Bow’d to the dust, the Drama’s to 
In one short hour heheld the blazing fane > 
Apollo sink, and Shakspeare cease to reign. 


Ye who beheld, (oh! sigh admired and m 

Whose radiance mock’d the ruin it adorn’d!) 
Through clouds of fire the massy fragments viven, © 
Like Israel’s pillar, chase the night from heaven;- 
Saw the long column of revolving flames : 
Shake its red shadow o’er the startled Thames,!0 ° 
While thousands, throng’d around the burning dome 
Shrank back appall’d, and trembled for their home, | 
As glared the volumed blaze, and ghastly shone — 
The skies, with lightnings awful as their own, 

“- > 


LANE THEATRE, SATURDAY, 
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Till blackening ashes and the lonely wall 
Usurp’d the Muse’s-realm, and mark’d her falls. - 4 
Say—shall this new, nor less aspiring pil y 

Rear’d where once rose the mightiest in ourisle, . 
Know the same favour which the former’knew, . oft 
A shrine for Shakspeare—worthy him and you? 
Yes—it, shall magic of that name - 7% . 
Defies the scythe of time, the totch of flame; "©, & 
On the same spot still eonsecrates the scene, 3 
And bids the Drama be where she hath been: 

This fabric’s birth attests the potent spell— 


a our honest pride, and say, How well! 
r 


soars this fane to emulate the last, ¢ 

j might we draw our omens from the past, 
Some houf propitious to our prayers may boast 
Names such as hallow still the dome we lost. 
On Drury first your Sfddons’ thrilling art « 
O’erwhelm’d-the gentlest, ’d the sternest heart. 
On Drury, Garrick’s latest S grew; * 

Here your last tear retiring ius drew, 

Sigh’d his last thanks, and wept his last adieu. 
But still for living wit the wreaths may bloom, ‘ 
That only waste their odours o’er the tomb. 
Such Drury claim’d and claims—nor you refuse 
One tribute to revive his slumbering muse ; ~4 
With g ds deck your own Menander’s head ! ° 
Nor hoard your honours idly for the dead ! 


Dear are the d; yo v made our annals bright, 
Ere Garrick fi Cea (0 wri 


theiraz — ~ 
ws Banquo’s glass ; & 
pass, = * 


feeble 


er the r offspring you condemn, 
ow hard the task to rival them ! ‘ 
iends ¢ Piie'viaga to whom both Players and Plays . 
Must sue alike for pardon or for praise, % 
Whose judging voice and eye alone direct 


The boun power to cherish or reject ; 
If e’er frivolity has led to fame, 4 
And made us blush that you forbore to blame; r 
If e’er the sinking stage could condescend Site, 

To soothe the sickly taste it dared not mend, 
All past reproach may present scenes refute, 
And censure, wisely loud, o/s mute! . 

2F 
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Oh! since your fiat stamps the Drama’s laws, » 
Forbear to.mock us with misplaced applause ; 3 
So pride shall doubly nerve the actor’s powers, 
And reason’s voice be echo’d back by ours 


This greeting o’er, the ancient rule ob 2 
The Drama’s homage by her herald paid, _ ti, ‘ 
Receive ot welcome too, whose ev tone — 

Springs from.our hearts, and fain w win your Owl. 
* Bhe curtain rises—may our stage unfold 

Scenes not unworthy Drury’s days of.old! 

Britons our judges, Nature for our guide, 

Still may we please—long, long may you preside ! 


%, ts 
-_ 
REMEMBER THEE! REMEMBER THEE!!! 
2. 

Rewkarnee thee! remember thee ! 

Till Lethe quench life’s burning stream 
Remorse and sham cling | to thee, 

And haunt thee feverish dream ! 


Remember thee ! Ay, doubt it not, 
Thy husband too shall think of thee : 
By neither shalt thou be forgot, 
Thou false to.him, thou fiend to me!. 
: "a ‘ 
_ TO TIME. 


> & £ - Tare! on whose arbitrary wing 


The varying hours must flag or fl 
‘Whose tardy winter, fleeting sprin pring | 
B But drag or drive us on to die 


ee. 
Hail thou! who 4 my birth baka, 
: a that know thee known; 


¥et better I sustain thy load, . 2 
For “% bear the weighit alone, 


I would not one fond Hegde Bhoobs-beare 
e bitter moments thou hast: given ; 
And pardon thee, since thou couldst spare 
All that I loved, to peace or heaven. 


To them be joy or rest, on me 

Thy future ills shall press in vain: ~ 
I nothing owe but years to 

A debt already paid in pain. 


. 
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Yet ev’n that pain was some relief ; 


It felt, but still forgot thy power: 5 g 


The nective agony of grief : 
Retards, but never connts the hour.. 
In joy I’ve sigh’d to think thy fight 


1 subside from swift to slow} 
uld overcast the light, 
10 add a night to woe; 


For then, however drear and dark, __ 
My soul was suited to thy sky; . 

One star alone shot forth a spark 
To prové thee—not Eternity. 


That beam hath sunk, and now thou art 
A blank; a thing to count and curse,, 
Through + each dull tedious trifling part, 
Which ' all regret, yet all rehearse. . ~*~ 


One scene ev’n thou not deform ;_ 
The limit of thy s speed, — 
When future wandere r the storm 


Which we shall sleep too sound to heed: 


And I can smile to think how weak 
Thine efforts shortly shall be shown, 
When’ all the vengeance thou canst wreak 

Must fall upon—a nameless stone. 


i 


%. ——_= SE ss. 


TRANSLATION OF A ROMAIC LOVE SONG. 


Au! Love was never yet without 


While and night roll dggicling’ ie 


ae ¥ 


Without one friend to hear yee ae S 


I faint, I die beneah 
That Love ha ows welll knew; 
Alas! I find the ison’d too. — ¥ 


Birds, yet in freedom, shun the n 

Which Love around your haunts hath set 
Or, circled by his fatal fire, 

Your hearts shall burn, your hopes expire, 


A bird of free and careless wing 

Was I, through many a smiling spring ; 
But caught within the subtle snare, 

I burn, and feebly fiutter there. 


The pang, the agony, the doubt, = ep 
Whi ens my heart with ceaseless sigh, 


we 


* 
ad 
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Who ne’er have loved, and loved in vain, 
Can neither feel nor pity pain, 


The cold rep look askance, , 
The lightning of "s angry glance. 
In flattering dreams I deem’d thee mine ; 
' Now hope, and he who hop Nes 
Like melting wax, or withering flower, 
I feel my passion, and thy power. ° 


My light | ah, tell me why 
That pout a, jes eye? 
My bird of flotet as a, 5 le mate! 
And art thou aated, and canst thou hate ? 


Miné eyes like wintry s Yerflow; 
What wretch with me 
My bird! relent: one n 
A charm, to bid thy 


My curdling. blood, ee, madd’ning brain, 


In silent anguish I 


And still thy heart, ithout ; partaking > 
One pang, exults—while m is breaking. 


Pour me the poison ; Pte, t thou! 

Thou canst not murder more than now: 
’ I've lived to curse my natal ~~ 

And Love, that thus can lingering slay. 
My wounded soul, my bleeding breast, 
Can patience preach thee into rest? 
Alas! too late, I dearly know 
That joy is harbinger of woe. 

A 


oe 


THOU ART NOT FALSE, BUT THOU ART FICKLE. 


a art not false, but thou art fickle, 
To those thyself so fondly sought ; 
The tears that thou hast forced to trickle 
“Are doubly bitter from that thought : 
’Tis this which breaks the heart thou grievest, 
Too well thou lov’st—too soon thou leavest. 


The wholly false the heart despises, 
And spurns deceiver and deceit, 

But she who not a thought disguises, 
Whose love is as sincere as sweet,— 
When she can change who loved so beg 
It feels what mine has felt so newly. * 
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To dream of joy and wake to sorrow, 
Is doom’d to all who love or live; 
And if, when conscious on the morrow -* 
We scarce our fancy can forgive, 
That cheated us in slumber only, 
To kegve the waking soul more lonely. 


What m ey feel whom no false vision, y 
7 But truest, tenderest passion warm’d ? : 
“Sincere, but swift in sad transition ; ; ' 
As if a dream alone had charm’d? ?- 
Ah! sure such grief is fancy’s scheming, 
And all ag change can be but dreaming! & 


¥ 


% ¥ 


ON BEING ASKEL 


Tur “ Origin of Love !”—Ah, why » 
That cruel questio ask of me, 

When thon may’st_ in many an eye 
He starts to life, on seeing thee? . 


And shouldst thou seek his end to know: 

My heart forebodes, my feais foresee, , 
He’ll linger long im silent woe ; ; & 

But live—until I cease to be. 


_—— bn 


REMEMBER HIM, WHOM PASSION’S POWER 


ReMEMBER him, whom passion’s power 
Severely, deeply, vainly proved: 

Remember thou that dangerous hour ’ 
When neither fell, er both were hones ‘ 


That yielding breast, that Mahe ever 
Too much invited to be bless'd: ' 

That gentle prayer, that pleading sigh, ‘ 
The wilder wish reproved, emggee. ‘ : 


Oh! let me feel that all I lost 

But saved thee all that conscience fears ; 
And blush for every pang it cost i 

To spare the vain remorse of years. 


Yet think of this, when many a tongue, 
Whose busy accents whisper blame, 

Would do the heart that ldved thee wrong, 
And brand a nearly blighted name. 


* -- 
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Think that, whate’er to others, thou 
Hast seen each selfish thought subdued : 
I bless thy purer soul ev’n now, 
Ev’n now, in midnight solitude. 
* ? 


Oh, God! that we had met in time, 
Our hearts as fond, thy hand mo free jy 
When thou hadst loved without a Gime; 
And I been less unworthy thee! 


Far may thy days, as heretofore, 
From this our gaudy world be past! 
And that too bitter moment o’er, 
Oh! may such trial be thy last! 


This heart, alas! perverted long, 
Itself destroyed, might there destroy ; : 
To meet thee in the glittering throng, on 
Would wake Presumption’s hope of joy. 

“ty 


Then to the things whose bliss or woe, 
Like mine, is wild and worthless all, 
That world resign—such scenes forego, 
» Where those who feel must fall. si 


Thy youth, thy charms, thy tenderness, : 
Thy soul from long seclusion pure ; 
From what ev'n here hat ’d, may guess 
What there thy bosom must endure. al 
Oh! pardon that imploring tear, 
Since not*by. Virtue shed in vain, 
~ My frenzy drew from eyes so dear; 
For me they shall not weep again. 


Though long and mournful must it be, 

The thonght that we no more may meet: 
Yet I deserverthe stern decree, 

And almost deem the sentence sweet, 


Still, had I loved thee less, my heart - 
Had then less sacrificed to thine ; 

It felt not half so much to part, 
As if its guilt had made thee mine. 


4 Sek it pe a 
IMPROMPTU, IN REPLY TO A FRIEND. 


Wuen, from the heart where Sorrow sits, 
Ter dusky shadow mounts too high, 
And o’er the changing aspect flits, 
And clouds the brow, or fills the eye; 
= ¢ 
. é. 
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Heed not that glooth, which soon shall sink: 
My thoughts their dungeon know too well; - 
Back to my breast the wanderers shrink, 
And droop within their silent cell. + 


% _ o 
SONNET, TO GENEVRA. 


Tatne eyes’ blue tenderness, thy long fair hair, 
And the wan lustre of thy spies’ tdi 
From contemplation—where serenely wrought, 
Seems Sorrow’s softness charm’d from its despair— 
Have voc. such speaking sadness in thine ear, * 
That—but I know thy blessed bosom fraught 
With mines of unalloy’d and stainless thought— 
I should have deem’d thee doom’d to earthly care. : 
With such an aspect, by his colours blent, 
en from his ty-breathing pencil born, 
cept that hast nothing to repent) ~ 
The Magdalene of Guido saw the morn— »_ 
Su m’st thou—but how much more excellent! . 
nought Remorse aim—nor Virtue scorn: 


CA ,_ ® 


SONNET, TO THE SAME. 


Tuy cheek is pale with > sche but not fr 0e, 
And yet so lovely, that if Mirth could flush 
Hs rose of whiteness with the brightest blush, 

My heart would wish away that ruder glow: ~ 

And dazzle not thy deep-blue eyes—but, oh! 
While gazing on them sterner eyes will gush, 
And into mine my mother’s weakness rush, 

Soft as the last drops round heayen’s airy bow. 

For, though thy long dark lashes low depending, , 
The soul of melancholy Gentleness 

Gleams like a seraph from the sky descending, 
Above all pain, yet pitying all distress ; 

At once such majesty with sweetness blending, 
I worship more, but cannot love thee less. 


FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


In moments to delight devoted, 
“My life!” with-tenderest tone, you ery} 
Dear words! on which my heart had doted, 
If youth could neither fade nor die, — 
~ 2 


~ 
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To death ev’n hours like thes ust roll, 


Ah! then repeat those accents never; : 
Or change “my life!” into “ my soul !”” 
Which, like my love, exists for ever. = 


- 


WINDSOR POETICS.” 


ines — on the occasion of his Royal Highness the Prince 


ent being seen standing between the coffin of Henry VIII. 


and Charles I., in the royal yault at Windsor. 


Famep for contemptuous breach of sacred ties, 
By headless Charles see heartless Henry lies; 

« Between them stands another sceptred thing— 
It moves, it reigns—in all but name a king: 


» Charles to his people, Henry to his wife, 
—lIn him the double tyrant starts to life : 
Justice and death have mix’d their dust in vain, 
ye royal vampire wakes to life again. 

» What can tombs avail !—since these disgorge 


The blood and dust of = al a George... 
é- ; . ial 
= 


CONDOLATORY ADDRESS 


TO SARAH COUNTESS OF JERSEY, ON THE PRINCE REGE 
RETURNING HER PICTURE TO MRS» MER. 


Wuen the vain triumph of the imperial lord, 
Whom servile Rome obey’d, and yet abhorr’d, 
Gave to the vulgar gaze each glorious bust, 

That left a likeness of the brave or just; 

What most admired each scrutinizing eye 

Of all that deck’d that passing pageantry ? 

What spread from face to face that wondering air? 
The*thought of Brutus—for his was not there ! 
That absence proved his worth,—that absence fix’d 
His memory on the longing mind, unmix’d; 

And more decreed his glory to endure, 

Than all a gold Colossus could secure. 


If thus, fair Jersey, our desiring gaze 
Starch for thy form, in vain and mute amaze, 
Amidst those pictured charms, whose loveliness, 
Bright though they be, thine own had render’d less ; 
If he, that vain old man, whom truth admits * 
Heir of his father’s crown, ‘and of his wits, 
If his corrupted eye, and wither’d heart, 
Could with thy gentle image bear depart ; 


oe 
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That taseless sh is, and ours the grief, ~ 
To gazé on Beauty’s band without its chief: 
Yet comfort still one selfish thought imparts, 
We lose the portrait, but preserve our hearts. 
= 


What can his vaulted-gallery now disclose ? ea 
A garden with all flowers—except the rose ;— 
A fount that only wants its living stream; 
A night, with every star, save’Dian’s beam. 
Lost to our eyes the present form shall be, 
That turn from tracing theni to dream of thee; 
And more on that recall’d resemblance pause, 
Than all he shall not force on our applause. 


Long may thy yet meridian lustre shine, i 
With all that Virtue asks of Homage thine; 
The symmetry of youth—the grace of mien— - 
The eye that gladdens—and the brow serene; © 
The glossy darkness of that clustering hair, ‘ 
Which shades, yet shows that forehead more than fair! 
Each glance that wins us, and the life that throw 
A spell which will not let our looks repose, | 
But turn to ga’ find anew 
Some charm th rds another view, 
These are not lessen’d, these are still as bright, 
‘Albeit too dazzling for a dotard’s sight ; 
And those must wait till every charm is gone, 
To please the paltry ‘heart that pleases none :—. 
That dull cold*sensualist, whose sickly eye 
In envious dimness pass’d thy portrait by ; 
Who rack’dvhis little spirit to combine 
Its hate of Freedom’s loveliness, and thine. 


= 


% 


ON THE DEATH OF SIR PETER*PARKER, BART.!2 


Tuzre is a tear for all that die, 

A mourne: o’er the humblest grave ; 
But nations swell the funeral cry, 

And triumph weep’ above the brave. 


For them is Sorrow’s purest sigh 
O’er Ocean’s heaving bosom sent: © © 
In vain their bones unburied lie, 
All earth becomes their monument 
A tomb is theirs on every page, 
SP An pa on every tongue: 
The present hours, the future age, 
For them bewail, tothem belong. 
- 
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For themr the voice of festal mirth =  ~ 
Grows hush’d, their name the only sound; 

While deep Remembrance pours tu Worth 
The goblet’s tributary round. 


* A theme to crowds that knew them not, 
Lamented by admiring foes, 
Who would not share their glorious lot; 
Who would not die the death they chose 


And, gallant Parker! thas enshrined 
Thy life, thy fall, thy fame shall be; 
And early valour, glowing, find 
A model in thy memory. 


But there are breasts that bled with thee 
In woe, that glo not quell; 

“And shuddering hear of victory, 
Where one so dear, so dauntiless, fell. 


Where shall they turn to mourn thee less? 
When cease to hear thy cherish’d name? 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness, 
While Grief’s full h fed by Fame. 


Alas! for them, though not for thee, - 
They cannot choose but weep the more; 
Deep for the dead the grief must be, 
Who ne’er gave cause to mourn before. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


**O lachrymarum fons, tenero sacro 
Ducentium ortus ex animo: quater 
Felix! in-imo qui scatentem 
Pector te, pid Nympha, sensit.’? 
Gray’s Poemata, 


THERE’s not a joy the world can give like that it takes 
away, - 

When the vow of early thought declines in ‘feelin g’s dull 
decay ; 

’Tis not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush alone, which 
fades so fast, 

But the tender bloom of -heart i is gone, ere youth itself be 


past. ke 
Then the few whose spirits float above thé’ wreck of hapbpi- 
ness 


Are driven o’er the shoals of guilt or ocegn of excess: 
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The magic of their course is gone, or only points in vain 
The shore to which their shiver’d sail shall never stretch 


again. 


Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death itself comes 
down ; e 

Tt cannot feel for others’ woes, it dare not dream its own; 

That heavy chill has frozen o’er the fountain of our tears, ° 


And though the eye may sparkle still, tis where the ice: 


appears. 


Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth distract 
: the breast, 
Through midnight hours that,yield no more their former 
hope of rest; 
’Tis but as ivy-leaves around the ruin’d turret wreath, 
All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and grey 
beneath. 


On could I feel as I have felt,—or be what I have been, 

Or weep as I could once have wept, o’er many a vanish’d 
scene; #F 

As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all brackish though 
they be, 

So midst the wither’d waste of life, those tears would flow 
to me. 


. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC.. 


Tuere be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee ; 

And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet yoice to me: 

When, as if its sound were causing 

The charmed ocean’s pausing, 

The waves lie still and gleaming, 

And the lull’d winds seem dreaming 


And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chains o’er the deep; 

Whose breast is gently heaving, = 
Asean infant’s asleep : . 

‘0 the spirit bows before thee, 

To listen and adore thee; 

With a full but soft emotion, 

‘ the omghot Summer’s ocean. 
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ODE FROM THE’ FRENCH. 


I. 


WE do not curse thee, Waterloo! 
Though Freedom’s blood thy plain bedew ;» 
There ’twag shed, but is not sunk— 

Kising from each gory trunk, 

Like the water-spout from ocean, . 

With a strong and growing motion— ~ 

It soars and mingles in the air, 

With that of the lost Labedoyére— 

With that of him whose honour’d grave r>y 
Contains the “ bravest of the brave.” 

A crimson cloud it spreads and glows, 

But shall return to whence it rose; 

When ’tis f ill burst asunder—» 

Never yet was heard such thunder, 

As then shall shake the world with wonder— 
Never yet was seen such lightning : 

As o’er heaven shall then be bright’ning! 
Like the Wormwood Star foretold 

By the sainted Seer of old, _ 

Show’ring down a fiery flood, —— 

Turning rivers into blood.8 


Yi YS 
The chief has fallen, but not by you, 
Vanquishers of Waterloo! 
When the soldier citizen - 
Sway’d not o’er his follow-men— 
Save in deeds that led them on 
Where Glory smiled on Freedom’s son— 
Who, of all the despots banded, 
With that youthful chief competed ? 
Who could boast o’er France defeated, 
Till lone Tyranny commanded ? 
Till, goaded by ambition’s sting, 
The Hero sunk into the King ? 
Then he fell :—so perish all, 
Who would men by man enthral! _ 


ru. 
And thou, too, of the snow-white plume ! 
Whose realm refused thee ev’n a tomb ;!# 
Better hadst thou still been leading 

France o’er hosts of hirelings bleeding, - » 
Than sold thyself to death and'shame . 


For a meanly royal name; SS 

Such as he of Naples wears, . a 

Who thy blot:i-bought title bearg, 
rl P 
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Little didst thou. deem, when. dashing 
On thy war-horse through the ranks 
Like a stream which bursts its banks, 

While helmets cleft, and sabres clashing 

Shoné and shiver’d fast around thee— 

Of the fate at last which found thee:* 

Was that haughty plume laid low 

By a slave’s dishonest blow ? 

Once—as the moon sways o’er the tide, 

“It roll’ in air, the warrior’s guide ; 

Through the smoke-created night 

e the black and sulphurous-fight, 
e soldier raised his seeking eye 

To catch the crest’s ascendancy,— 

And as it onward rolling rose, . © 

So moved his heart upon o es. 

There, where death’s brief pang was quickest, 

And the battle’s wreck lay thickest, 

Strew’d beneath the advancing banner 
Of the eagle’s burning crest— 

(There with thunder-clouds to fan her, 
Who could then her wings arrest— 
Victory ing from her breast?) — 

. While the broken line enlarging 
Fell or fled along the plain; 

There be sure was Murat charging! 

There he ne’er shall charge again! 


’ . 


* Iv. 


O’er glories gone the invaders march, 
Weeps Triumph o’er’each levell’d arch 
But let Freedom rejoice, _ 
With her heart in her voice; 

. But, her hand on her sword, 
Doubly shall she be adored ; 
France hath twice too well been taught 
The “‘ moral lesson” dearly bought— 
Her safety sits mot on a throne, 3 

- With Capet. or Napoleon ! 
But in equal rights and laws, 
Hearts and hands in one great cause— 
Freedom, such as God hath given 
Unto all-benéath his heaven, 
With their breath, and from their birth, 
Though Guilt would sweep it from the earth; 
With a fierce and lavish hand 
Scattering nations’ wealth like sand ; 

» Pouring nations’ blood like water, 


co imental ses of en * 


Po» 
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v. 


But. the heart and the mind, 

And the voice of mankind, 

Shall arise-in communion— 

And who shall resist that proud unis 
The time is: past when swords subdued—_ of. 
Man may die—the soul’s renew’d: Jg’* 
Ey’n in this low world of care <teane * 
Freedom ne’er shall want an heir; ~~ es 
Millions breathe but to inherit 
Her for ever bounding spirit— 
When once more her hosts assemble, — i 
Tyrants shall believe and tremble— 

Smile they at this idle threat? 

Crimson tears will follow yet. 4 


~s* 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Mosr thou go, my glorious Chief,!5 
Sever’d from thy faithful few ? 
Who can tell thy warrior’s grief, 
Maddening o’er that long chiar: 
Woman’s love, and friendship’s zeal, 
Dear as both heve been to me— 
What are they to ali I feel, 
With a soldier’s faith for thee ? 


Idol of the soldier’s soul ! 
First in fight but mightiest now 
Many could a world control ; 
Thee alone no door can bow. 
By thy'side for years dared. 
Death; and envied those who fell, 
When their dying shout was heard 
Blessing him they seryed so. well.16 


Would that I were cold with those, 
Since this hour I live to sée;._ 
When the doubts of coward foes. to ep 
Scarce dare trust a man with thee, 
Dreading each should set thee free! 
Oh! although in dungeons pent, 
All their chains were light to me, ~~ 
Gazing on thy soul unbent. 


Would the sycophants of him 
Now so deaf to duty’s prayer, * 
Werte his borrow’d glories dim, 5 
In his native darkness share? - nee 
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Were that world this hour his own, 
All thou calmly dost resign, 

Could he purchase with that throne 

- Heart like those which still are thine? ¢ 


f, my king, my fried, adieu! 
did I droop before ; 
to my sovereign sue, 


mp | foes I know implore: ts & 
_ wee is to divide ~" ‘ 
Every peril he must brave: ° 
Sharing by the hero’s side 
© His fall, his exile, and his grave. 
+ m 


ON THE STAR OF “THE LEGION OF HONOUR.” 

“a FROM THE FRENCH. 
Srar of the brave !—whose beam hath shed 
Such glory o’er the quick and dead— 
Thou radiant and adored deceit ! ; 
Which millions rush’d in arms to greet,— 
Wild meteor of immortal birth ! 
Why rise in Heaven to set on Earth? 
Souls of slain heroes form’d thy rays ; 
Eternity flash’d through thy blaze ; 
The music of thy martial sphere 
Was fame on high and honour here 
And thy light broke on human eyes, 
Like a volcano of the seas ; * 


Like lava roll’d thy stream of blood, 
And swept down empires with its flood ; 
Earth rock’d beneath thee to her base, 
. As thou didst lighten thro al] space; * 
*. And the shorn Sun grew dim in air, 
_ And set while thou wert dwelling there. 


Before thee rose, and with thee grew, 

A rainbow of thé loveliest hue 

Of three bright colours,!7 each divine, 

And fit for that celestial sign; * 

For Freedom’s hand had blended them, - 
Like tints in an imnfortal gem. 


One’ tint was of the sunbeam’s dyes; 
One, the blue depth of Seraph’s eyes; * 
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One, the pure Spirit’s veil of white 
Had robed in radiance of its light : 
Ae three so mingled did beseem 
The texture of a heavenly dream. 


Star of the brave ¥ thy ray is palé, 

And darkness mist again prevail ! 

But, oh thou Rainbow of the free! 

Our tears and blood must flow for thee 
When thy bright promise fades away, 
Our life is but a load of clay. 


And Freedom hallows with her tread 
The silent cities of the dead ; 
P For beautiful in death are they 
~ Who proudly fall in her array; * 
. And soon, oh Goddess! may we be 
For evermore with them or thee! 


NAPOLEON'S FAREWELL. 
FROM THE FRENCH. ’ 


Farewe t to the Land, where the gloom of my Glory 
Arose and o’ershadow’d the earth with her name— 

She abandons me now—but the page of her story, 

The brightest or blackest, is fill’d with my fame. 

I have warr’d with a world which vanquish’d me only 
When the meteor of conquest allured me too far: 

I have coped with the nations which dread me thus lonely, 
The Jast single Captive to millions in war, 


oe 
Farewell to thee, France ! when thy diadem crown’d me, 
I made thee the gem and the wonder of earth,— 
But thy weakness decrees I should leave as | found thee, 
Decay’d in thy glory, and sunk in thy worth. — 
Oh! for the veteran hearts that were wasted 
In strife with the storm, when their battles were won— 
Then the Eagle, whose gaze in that moment was blasted, 
Had still soar’d with eyes fix’d on Victory’s sun! 


Farewell to thee, France !—but when Liberty rallies 

Once more in thy regions, remember me then— 

The violet still grows in the-depth of thy vallays ; * 

Though wither’d, thy tears will unfold it again— 

Yet, yet, I may baffle the hosts that surround us, 

And yet may thy heart leap awake to my voice— 

There are links which must break in, the chain that has 
bound us, : - 

Then turn thee and call on the Chief of thy choice! 


_ ie, ae 
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® 
DARKNESS. 
e 
~5? = rs . <s 
I wap a dream, which was not ail a dream. ; 


The bright sun was extinguish’d, and the stars 
Did wander’ darkling in the eternal space, 
Rayless, and pathiess, and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air; 
Morn came and wefit—and eame, and brought no day 
And men foggot their passions in the dread 
Of thistheir desolation; and aJl hearts » 
Were chill’d into selfish*prayer for light 
And thy did live by watchfires—and the thrones, 
The palaces of crowned kings—the huts, ¥ 
The habitations of all"things which dwell, 
Were burnt for beacons; cities were consumed, 
And men were gather’d round their blazing homes 
To look once more into each other’s face ; 
Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 
Of the volcanos, and their mountain-torch : 
A fearful hope was all om contain’d ; * 
Forests were set on fire hour by hour 
They fell and faded—and the efackling trunks 
Extinguish’d with a crash—and all was black. 
The brows of men by the despairing light 
Wore an unearthly, aspect, as by fits ~ 
The flashes fell upon them; some lay down 
And hid their eyes and wept y and some did rest 
Their chins upon their clenched handsjand smiled; 
And others hurried ind fro, and fed _ — 
Their funeral piles with-fuel, and look’d up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 
The pall of a past world; and then again 
With curses cast them down upon the dust, 
And gnash’d their teeth and howl’d : the wild bird shriek’d, 
And, terrified, did flutter on the ground 
And flap their useless wings; the wildest brutes 
Came tame and tremulous ; the vipers crawl’d 
And twined themselves among the multitude, “ 
Hissing, but stingless—they were slain for food: 
And War, which for a moment was ne more, 
Did g'ut himself again ;—a meal was bought 
With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 
Gorging ee 7 gloom: no love wasleft; 
Ali earth was*but one thought—and that was death, 
Immediate and inglorious ; and the pang ° 
Of famine fed upon all entrails—men # 
Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh ; 
The meagre by the meagre were devour’d, 
Ev’n dogs asad tie masters, all save one, 
And he was faithful to a corse, and kept ‘ 
2G . 


* 
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The birds and beasts and famish’d men at bav, 
-Till hunger clung them, or the dropping dead 
Lured their lank jaws; himself sought out no food, 
But with a piteous and perpetual moan, 

And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 

Which answer’d not with a caress—he died. 

The crowd was famish’d by degrees; but two 

Of an énormous city did survive, 

And they were enemies: they met beside ®- 

The dying embers of an altar-place * 
Where had been heap’d a mass Of holy things 

For an unholy usage; they raked up, 

And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 
The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 

Blew for a little life, and made a flame 

Which was a mockery ; tlen they lifted up 

Their eyes as it grew lightery and beleld 

Each other’s aspects—saw, and shriek’d, and died— 
Ev’n of their mutual hideousness they died, 
Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 

Famine had written Fiend, Thegvyorld was void, 

The populous and the powerful was a lump, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless— ~ 

A lump of death—a chaos of hard clay. 

The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still, 

And nothing stirr’d within their silent depths ; 

Ships sailoriless lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piecemeal ; as they dropp’d 
» They slept on the abyss without asurge— =~ 
The waves were dead ; the tides were in their grave, 
The Moon, their mistress, had expired before; * 

The winds were wither’d in the stagnant air, 

And the clouds perish’d! Darkness had no need 

Of aid from them—She was the Universe. 


ae CHURCHILL’S GRAVE, 
A FACT LITERALLY RENDERED, 


- 


I stoop beside the grave of him who blazed 
The comet of a season, and I saw 
The humblest of all sepulchres, and gazed 
With not the less of sorrow and of awe 
On that neglected turf and quiet stone, 
With name no clearer‘than the names unknown, 
Which lay unread around it; and I ask’d 
The Gardener of that ground, why it might be 
That for this plant strangers his\memory task’d. 
Through the thick deaths of half a century ? 


ss 
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5 - es 7 : 
And thus r’d—* Well, I donot know 
Why frequent travellers turn to pilgrims so; 
He died before my day of Sextonship, 

And I had not the digging of this grave.’ # 
And is this all? I thought,—and do we rip 
The veil of Immortality ? and crave 
I know-not what of honour and of light 
Through unborn ages, to endure this blight ?_ 
So soon, and so successles$? As I said, 
The Architect of all on which we tread, 
For earth is but a tombstone, did essay 
T@ extricate remembrancefrom the clay, 


»y 
v 


Whose minglings might confuse a Newton’s thought, 


Were it not that all life must end in one, * 
Of which we are but dreamers ;—as he caught’ 
As ’twere the twilight of a former Sun, 
Thus spoke he,—“ I believe the man of whom 
You wot, who lies in this selected tomb, * : 
Was a most famous writer in his day, 
And therefere travellers step from out their wav 
To pay him honour,—and myself whate’er 


Your honour pleases,’’—then most pleased {| sas%k 


From out my pocket’s avaricious nook 
Some certain coins of silver, which as ’twere 
Perforce I gave this man, though I could spare 
So much but inconveniently :—Ye smile, 

I see ye, ye profane ones! all the while, 
Because my homely phrase the truth would tell. 
You are the fools, not [—for I did dwell 

With a deep thought, and with a soften’d eye, 
On that Old Sexton’s natural homily, 

In which there was Obscurity and Fame,— 
The Glory and the Nothing of a Name, 


,- 


PROMETHEUS. > 


Tirawn ! to whose immortal eyes _ 
The sufferings of mortality, 
Seen in their sad reality, : 

Were not as things that gods despise ; 

What was thy pity’s recompence? . 

A silent suffering, and intense; 

The rock, the vulture, and the chain, 

All'that the proud can feel of pain, 

The agony they do not show, 

The suffocating sense of woe, 

~ 
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Which speaks but in its loneliness, 
And then is jealous lest the sky =~ 
Should have a listener, nor will sigh 

* Until its voice is echoless. 


Titan ! to thee the strife was given 
Between the suffering and the will, 
Which torture where they canaot kill 

And the inexorable Heaven, 

And the deaf tyranny or Fate, 

The ruling principle of Hate, 

Which for its pleasure doth create 

The things it may annihilate, 

Refused thee ev’n the boon to die: 

The wretched gift eternity Ne 

Was thine—and thou hast borne it well. 

All that the Thunderer wrung from thee 

Was but the menace which flung back 

On him the torments of thy rack; 

The fate thou didst so well foresee, 

But would not to appease him tell; 

And in thy Silence was his Sentence, 

And in his Soul a vain repentance, 

And evil dread so ill dissembled, 

That in his hand the lightnings trembled, 


Thy Godlike crime was to be kind, 
To render with thy precepts less 
The sum of human wretchedness, 

And strengthen Man with his own mind; 

But baffled as thou wert from high, 

Still in thy patient energy, 

In the endurance, and repulse 
Of thine impenetrable Spirit, 

Which Earth and Heaven could not convulse, 
A mighty lesson we inherit: 

Thou art a symbol and a sign 
To Mortals of their fate and force ; 

Like thee, Man is in part divine, 

“A troubled stream from a pure source; 

And Man in portions can foresee 

His own funereal destiny ; 

His wretchedness, and his resistance, 

And his sad unallied existence: 

To which his Spirit map oppose 

Itself—and equal to all woes, 

And a firm will, and a deep sense, 

Which ev’n in torture can descry 
Its own concentred recompence, 

Triumphant where it dares defy, - 

And making Death a Victory. 


r 
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RovssEau—Voltaire—our Gibbon— and De Staé]— 
Leman !!§ these names are worthy of thy shore, 
Thy shore of names like these! wert thou no more, 
Their memory thy remembrance would recall: ~~ 
To them thy banks were lovely as to all, 
But they have made them loyelier, ior the loré rs 
Of mighty minds doth hallow in the core . . 
Of human hearts the ruin of a wall 
Where dwelt the wise and wondrous; but by thee, 
How much more, Lake of Beauty! do we feel, 
In sweetly gliding o’er thy crystal sea, 
The wild glow of that not ungentle zeal, 
Whicly of the heirs of immortality ‘ 
Is proud, and makes the breath of glory real! « 


CHILDE HAROLD’S ADIEU TO ENGLAND. 


Ap1£Ev, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue; 

The Night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 

- Yon. Sun that sets upon the sea rf 

We follow in his flight; 

Farewell awhile to him and thee, 
My native Land—Good Night! 


A few short hours and He will rise 
_ To give the morrow birth; 
And I shall hail the main and skies, 
But not my mother earth. , ey 
Deserted is my own good hall, =» -& 
Its hearth is desolate ; 
Wild weeds are gathering on the wail; 
My dog howls at the gate. 


Come hither, hither. mv little page! iw. ds 
_ Why dost thou weep and wail? 
Or dost thou dread-the billow’s rage, . © 
Or tremble at the gale? . c. 
But dash the tear-drop from thine eye; ~ a 
Our ship is swift and strong: 
Our fieetest falcon scarce can fly 
More merrily along. a 


Let winds be shrill, let-waves roll high, | 
I fear mot wave nor Wind: 

Yet marvel not, Sir Childe, that I 
Am sorrowful in mind; P 
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For I have from my father gone, 
A mother whom I love, 

And have no friend, save these alone, 
But thee—and one above. 


‘¢ My father bless’d me fervently, 
Yet did not much complain ; 
But sorely will my,motber sigh 
Till I come back again.” — 
Enough, enough, my little lad! 
Such tears become thine eye; 
If I thy guileless bosom had, 
Mine own would not be dry. 


Come hither, hither, my staunch yeoman, 
Why, dost thou look so pale? : 
Or dost thoudread a French foeman? 
Or shiver at the gale ?— 
“ Deem’st thou I tremble for my life ? 
Sir Childe, I’m not so weak ; 
But thinking on an absent wife 
Will blanch a faithful cheek. 


“« My spouse and boys dwell near thy hall, 
Along the bordering. lake, 
And when they on their father call, 


What answer shall she make ?” + . 


Enough, enough, my yeoman good, 
Thy grief let gene gainsay ; 

But I, who am of lighter mood, 
Will laugh to flee away. 


For who would trust the seeming sighs 
Of wife or paramour? _ 

Fresh feres will dry the bright blue eyes 
We late saw streaming o’er. 

For pleasures past I do not grieve, 
Nor perils gathering near ; 

My greatest grief is that I leave 
‘2 thing that claigns a tear, 

And now I’m in the world alone, 
Upon the wide, wide sea; 

But why should I for others groan, 
When none will sigh forme? 

Perchance my dog will whine in, vain, 
Till fed by stranger hands ; 

But long ere I come back again ~ +4 
He’d tear me where he stands. 

With thee, my bark, I’! swiftly go 
Athwart the foaming brine; ** 
Nor care what land thou bear’st me to “SS 

So.not again to mige.- ~ 


* 
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Welcome, welcome, ye dark blue waves ; 
And when you fail my sight, . 

Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves! 

» My native Land—Good Night! 


TO INEZ. 


ie 
Nay, smile not at my sullen brow; 
Alas! I cannot smile again: 
Yet Heaven avert that ever thou 
Shouldst weep, and haply weep in vain. 
~ ” 


2. 
And dost thou ask, what secret woe 
I bear, corroding joy and youth? 
And wilt thou vainly seek to know 
A pang, ev’n thou must fail to soothe ? 


3. 
It is not love, it is not hate, 
Nor low Ambition’s honours Jost, 
bids me loathe my present state, 
fly from all I prized the most: 


4. > 
It is that weariness which springs ©» 
From all I meet, or hear, or see: © 
To me no pleasure Beauty brings; 
Thine eyes have scarce a charm for me. € 


5. % 
It is that settled, ceaseless gloom 
The fabled Hebrew, wanderer bee =: 
That will not look beyond t ihe tomb, 
But cannot hope for re forest Ry 
6. 


What Exile from himself can flee? 

To zones, though more and more remote, 
Still, still pursues, where’er I be, 

The blight of life—the demon Thought. 


1% 


Yet others rapt in pleasure seem, 
And taste of all that I forsake; 


- 


+ 


- Oh! miay they still of transport dream, . 


And ne’er, at-least like me, awake! ~ 
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= 8. 
Through many.a clime ’tis mine to go, 
With many a retrospection curst ; 
And all my solace is to know, 
Whate’er betides, I’ve known the worst. 


9 


What is that worst? Nay, do not ask— 
In pity from the search forbear : 
Smile on—nor venture to unmask 
Man’s heart, and view the Hell that’s there, 


WAR SONG OF THE GREEKS. 
8 
TamBourei! Tambourgi! thy larum afar 
Gives hope to the valiant, and promise of war; 
’ All the sons of the mountains arise at the note, 
Chimariot, Illyrian, and dark Suliote ! 


2. 
Oh! who is more brave than a dark Suliote, 
In his snowy camese and his shaggy capote ? 
To the wolf and the vulture he leaves his wild flock, — 
And descends to the plain like the stream from the rock. 


* 
3. 
Shall the sons of Chimari, who never forgive rf 
. The fault of a friend, bid an enemy live ? 


Let those guns so unerring such vengeance forego? 


What mark is so fair as the breast of a foe ? 
* 


i i-* 4. 
Macedonia orth her invincible race ; 
For a time they abandon the cave and the chase: 
But those scarfs of blood-red shall be redder, before 
The sabre is sheathed and the battle is o’er. 


5. 
Then the pirates of Parga that dwell by the waves, 
And teach the pale Franks what it is to be slaves, 
Shall leave on the beach the long galley and oar, 
And track to his covert the captive on shore. 

6. 
T ask not the pleasures that riches supply, 
My sabre shall win what the feeble must buy ; 


Shall win the young bride with her long flowing hair, “3 


_ And many a maid from her mothér shall tear. 


_ 


* 
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Z. 


I love the fair face of the maid in her youth, 

Her caresses shall lull me, her music shall soothe ; 
Let her bring from the chamber her many-toned lyre, 
And sing us a song on the fall of her sire.- 


Rim 


Remember the moment when Previsa fell, 

The shrieks of the conquer’d, the conquerors’ yell; _ 
The roofs that we fired, and the plunder we shared, - 
The wealthy we slaughter’d, the lovely we spared 


A 


I talk not of mercy, I talk not of fear ; 

He neither must know who would serve the Vizier: 
Since the days of our prophet the Crescent ne’er saw 
A chief ever glorious like Ali Pashaw. . 


10. 


Dark Muchtar his son to the Danube is sped, 

Let the yellow-hair’dGiaours view his horse-tail with dread ; 
When his Delhis come dashing in blood o’er the banks, 
How few shall escape from the Muscovite ranks! 


11. 


Seliotar ! unsheathe then our chiefs scimitar ! 
Tambourgi! thy larum gives promise%of war. 
Ye mountains, that see us descend to the shore, 
Shall view us as victors or view us no more}, 


= 


SONG. sate”. a 


: ay 

Tapes of Greece, the isles of Greece! 
‘Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 

Where grew the arts of war and peace,— 
Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung ! 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun, is set. 


2. 


The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 
Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 
- ‘Their place of birth alone is mute 


a a ~ To sounds which echo further west te 


Than your sires’ “ Islands of the Blest.” 
43 
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3. 


The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon look$ on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dream’d that Greece might still be free 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 
*e <| 


A king sate on the Me brow 
«Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 
* And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in nations ;—all were his! 
He counted them at break of day— 


And when the sun set where were they ? 


: 5. 
And where are they? and where art,thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now— 
The heroic bosom beats no more! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 


6. 
Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though link’d among a fetter’d race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Ev’n as I sing, suffuse my face; 
For what is left the poet here? 
For Greeks.a blush—for Greece a tear. 


7. 
Must we but weep o’er days more blest? 
Must we but blush ?—Our fathers bled. 
arth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopyle. m, 


8. 
What, silent still ? and silent all? 
Ah! no ;—the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 
And answer, “ Let one living head, 
But one arise,—we come, we come !’’ 
’Tis but the living who are dumb. 


9. 
In vain—in vain ; strike other chords; 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
_ And shed the blood of Scio’s vine ! 


, 2 
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Hark! rising to the ignoble call— 
How answers each bold Bacchanal_ 


aa 2G: 


You have the Pyrrhic dance.as yet, é 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx.gone? = 
Of two such lessons, why for. ~ 
The nobler and the a. one? 


You have the letters Cadmus gave— _ 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 
it. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
~ We will not think of themes like these! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine :@ 
He served—but served Polycrates— 
A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 


12, 


The tyrant of the Chersonese « 
Was freedom’s best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades | 
Oh! that the present hour would lend 
es despot of the kind! 
uch chains as his were sure to bind. 


13. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 
On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heraclidan blood might own. 


14, 


Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They have a king who buys and sells; 
In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 
But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 


15. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 
1 see their glorious black eyes shine; 
But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves 


a 
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Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 
A land of slavesshall ne’er be mine— 
Dash down you cup of Samian wine ! 


* AN EPITAPH. 
You that seek what life is in death, 
Now find it air that once was breath. ” 
New names upknown—old names gone : 
Till time ond adie and souls none. 
Reader, use your time,—there be * 
Few steps to your eternity. 


LIFE. 


Au life! sweet drop drowned in a sea of sours, _ 
A flying good, posting to doubtful end ; 
Still loving months and years, to gain new hours; 
Fain time to have and spare, yet forced\fo spend? 
The growth decrease a moment, all thou hast ; 
That gone, are known the rest to come, or past. 


¢* 


eta s! | POEMS. 


« 2 
THE following, though not ineluded in the London editions, have 
been generally attributed to the pen of Lord Byron, and as such, 
haye been appended to the Parisian collections ; the present pub- 
ist has therefore thought fit to insert them here. 
= 


- 


ODE. 


Ou, shame to theé, land of the Gaul ! . 
Oh, shame to thy children and thee, 
Unwise in thy glory, and base in thy fall, 
* How wretched thy portion shall be ; . 
Derision shall strike thee forlorn, ~ . 
A mockery that never shall die; e 
The curses of Hate anf the hisses of Scorn 
Shall Wirthen the winds oftthe sky ; > 
‘And proud o’er thy ruin, for ever be hurl’d 
The laughter of Triumph, the jeers of the World. 


- 
Oh, where is thy spirit of yore,_ 
he spirit that breathed in thy dead, 
Whert galiantry’s star he beacon before,” 
And honour the passion,that led ? P 
Thy storfhs have awaken’d their sleep, v 
They groan from the place of their rest, 
And wrathfully murmur, and sullenly weep, 
To see the foul stain on thy breast; 
For where is the glory they left thee in trust ? 
is scatter’d in darkness, ’tis trampled in dust. 


Go, look through the kingdoms of earth, 
From Indus all round to the pole, 
, And something of goodness, of honour, and worth, 
Shall brighten the sins of the soul ; 
But thou art alone in thy shame, 
- The world cannot liken thee there ; 
Abhorrence and vice have disfigur’d thy name 
Beyond the low reach of compare ; 
Stupendous in guilt, thou shalt lend us through time © * 
A proverb, a by-word, for treachery and crime. 
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While conquest illumin’d his sword, 
While yet in his prowess he stood, - 
» Thy praises still follow’d the steps of thy Lord, 
And welcomed the torrent of blood ; 
Though ‘tyranny sat on his crown, 
And wither’d the nations afar, , 
Yet bright in thy view was that Despot’s renown, 
Till Fortune deserted car ; 
Then, back from the Chie hou slunkest away— 
The foremost to insult, the first to betray. 
Forgot were the feats he had done, 
The toils he had borne in thy cause; 
Thou turned’st to worship a new rising sun, 
And waft other songs of applause : > 
But the storm was beginning to lour, 
Adversity clouded his beam ; 
And honour and faith were the brag of an hour, 
And loyalty’s self but a dream; . 
To him thou hadst banish’d thy vows were restored ; 
And the first that had scoff’d were the first that adored. 


What tumult thus burthens the air? : 
» What throng thus encircles his throne ? 
’Tis the shout of delight, ’tis illions that swear 
His sceptre shall rule them alone, © 
Reverses shall brighten their*zedl, 
Misfortune shall haltow his name, * 
And the world that pursues him shall mournfully feel ~ 
: Howequenchless the spirit and flame , 
That Frenchmen will breathe, when their hearts are on fire, 
For the Hero they love, and the Chief they admire. 


Their Hero hassrush’d to theiéld : . > 
His laurels are cover’d with shade, 
But where is the spirit that ever should yield, 
The loyalty never to fade. 
In a moment desertion and guile _ 
Abandon’d him-up to the foe; r 
The dastards that flourish’d and grew at his smile, 
Forsook and renounced him in woe} ~- 3 
And the millions that swore they would perish to sav 
Behold him a fugitive, captive, and sla’ , 


* 


a 

\ The savage all wild in his glen ae 
Is nobler and better than thou; 

- Thou standest a wonder, a marvel to men, 


Such perfidy blackens thy brow. 
If thou wert the place of my birth, 
At once from thy arms would I sever ; 
Id fly to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
_ © And quit thee for ever and ever ;— 


+ 


& 
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And thinking of thee in my long-after years, 
Should but kindle my bluShes and waken my tears. 


Oh, shame to thee, land of the Gaul! > ial 
Oh, shame to thy children and thee! 
Unwise in thy glory, and base in thy fall, 
How wretched thy portion shall be! 
Derision shall strike thee forlorn, 
A mockery that never shall die; 
The curses of Hate and the hisses of Scorn 
Shall burthen the winds of thy sky ; 
And proud o’er thy ruin for ever be hurl’d 
The laughter of Triumph, the jeers of the World. 


‘ 


° ee 
S 
MADAME LAVALETTE, 
Let Edinburgh Critics,o’erwhelm with their praises 
Their Madame de Staél, and their famed La Pinasse: 
Like a meteor, at best, proud philesophy blazes, 
And the fame of a Wit is as brittle as glass: ~ 
But cheering the beam, and unfading the splendour 
Of thy torch, Wedded Love! and it never has yet 
*Shone with lustre,more holy, more, pure, or more tender, ™ 
Than it shed on the = the fair Lavalette. 
‘ . 


Then fill high the wine cup, e’en virtue shall bless it, 
And hallow the goblet which foams to her name; 
The warm lip of Beauty shall piolsly press it, 
And Uymen shall honour the pledge of her fame : 
To the health of the Woman, who freedom and'life"too 
Has risk'd for her H band, we’ll pay the just debt ; 
And hail with applauses Heroine and Wife too, 
The constant, the noble, the fair Lavalette. 


Her foes have qvarded, in impotent malice, ~ =. 
To their captive a doom which all Europe abhors, 
And turn from the slaves of the priest-haunted palace, 
While those who replace them there blush for their cause. 
t, in ages to come, when the blood-tarnish’d glory 
: Dukes and of Marshals in darkness hath set, 
s shall throb, eyes shall glisten, at reading the story 


' Of the fond self-devotion of fair Lavalette. 


* 
ad 


FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 
_- Ox! land of my fathers and mine, 
The noblest, the best, and the bravest; 


Heart-broken, and lorn, I resign ° 
The joys and the hopesswhich thou gavest ! tipo 


* 


= 


oo 
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Dear mother of Freedom! farewell ! 
Ev’n Freedom is irksome to me; 

Be calm, throbbing heart, nor rebel, 
For reason approves the decree. 


Did I love ?—Be my. witness high Heaven: 
That mark’d all my frailties and fears ; 
I adored but the magic is riven 
Be the memory expunged by my tzars! 


The moment of rapture how bright! 
. How dazzling, how transient its glare | 
A comet in splendour and flight, 

The herald of darkness and care. 


Recollections of tenderness gone, 
Of pleasure no more to return; 
A wanderer, an outcast, alone, 
Oh ! leave me, untortured, to mourn. 


Where—where shall my heart find repose? 
A refuge from memory and grief? 

The gangrene, wherever it.goes, — 
Disdains a fictitious relief. 


Could I trace out the fabulous streatn, 
Which washes remenitbrance away, 
Again might the eye of Hope gleam ~ 
The dawn of a happier day. - 
4 - 


Hath wine no oblivious. power ? 


> 


Can it pluck out the sting from the brain ? 


The draught might beguile for ‘an hour, 
* But still leaves behind it the pain. 


Can distance or time heal the heart 


That bleeds from the innermost pore? © 


Or intemperance lessen its smart, 
Or a cerate apply to its sore? 


If I rush to the ultimate pole, 
The form I adore will be there, 

A phantom to torture my soul, . 
And mock at my bootless despair. 


The zephyr of eve, as it flies, 
Will whisper her voice in mine eat, 
And; moist with her sorrows and sighs, 
Demand for Love’s altar a tear. 


And still in the dreams of the day, 
And still in the visions of night, ~ 
-Will fancy her beauties display, 
Disordering, deceiving the sight. © 
* 


i + 
. mS 


~ 
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Hence, vain fleeting images, hence! ' > 
Grim phantems that ’wilder my brain, 
Mere frauds upon reason and sense, + 
Engender’d by folly and pain ° ‘ 


Did I swear on the altar of Heaven Neal 
My fealty to her I adored ? 

Did she give back the vows I had given, 
And plight back the plight of her lord ? 


If I err’d for a moment from love, 
The error I fiew to retrieve ; 

Kiss’d the heart I had wounded, and strove 
Tp soothe, ere it vedttired to grieve. 


Did I bend, who had ne’er bent before ? 
Did I sue} who was used to command ? ba 
Love forced me to weep and implore, 5 
And pride was tdo weak to withstand. - 


Then why shonld’one frailty, like mine, 
_Repented, and wash’d with my tears, : : 

Erase those impressions divine, — + 
The faith and affection of years? 2 

Was it well between anger and love, 
That pride the stern umpire should be; 

And that heart should its flintiness prove = 
On none, till it proved it on. me ? 7 


And, ah! was it well, when I knelt 
Thy tenderness so to conceal, 

That witnessing all which I felt, 
Thy sternness forbad thee to fee]? 


Then, when the dear pledge of our love bed . 
Look’d up to her mother and smiled, 

Say, was there no impulse that strove * 
To back the appeal of the child ? 


That bosom so callous | chill, 


” 


. ___ So treacherous t6 love and to mes & »& 
. Ah! felt it no heart-rending torill, 
As it turn’d from the innoceut’s plea ? % 
r' ‘ ~. 
- That ear, which was open to all, ; & 


Was ruthlessly closed to its lord; 
Those accents, which fiends would enthrai, - 
Refused a sweet peace-giving word. 


“And think’st thou, dear object—for still ~ 
To my bosom thou only art life, 
And spite of my pride and my will, “ 
I bless thee, I woo thee, my wife! 
=x 


* 
~~ 
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4 * 
“ Oh! think’st thou that absence shall bring 
_ The balm which will-give thee relief ? 
~ Or time, on its life-wasting wing, 
An antidote yield for thy grief? 


Thy hopes will be frail as the dream 
Which cheats the long moments of night, 

But melts in the glare of the beam - « 
Which breaks from the portal of light: 


For when on thy babe’s smiling face 
Thy features and mine intertwi 
The finger of Fancy shall trace, 
The spell shall resi bind. 


5 
The dimple that dwells on her cheek, 
. » The glances that beam from-her eye, 
The lisp as she struggles to speak, 
+ Shall dash every smile with a sigh. 


Then I, though whole oceans between 
Their billowy barriers may rear, ’ 
* Shall triumph, though,far and unseen, oa 
Unconscious, uneall’d, shall be there. 


The cruelty sprang not from thee, 
’Twas foreign and foul to thy heart, 
~~ That levell’d its arrow at me, 
And fix’d the incurable smart. , 


Ah, no! ’twas another than thine 
7 The hand which assail’d my repose hy: 
It struck—and too fatally—mine 
‘J _ The wound, and its offspring of woes. 


hey hated us both who destroy’d 
as. The buds and the promise of Spring * 
+ For who, to replenish the void, 
New ties, new affections can bring ? 


‘Alas! to the heart that is rent 
_ What nostrums can soundness restore? 
Or what, ke bow over-bent, F 
The spring which it carried before ? 


The rent heart will fester and bleed 
And fade like the leaf in the blast ; 

The crack’d yew no more will recede, 
Though vig’rous and tough | 


I wander—it matters not whe 
No clime can restore me my peace, *- 

Or snatch from the frown of despair, a 
A cheering—a fleeting release ! >= 
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How slowly the mothents will move ! 
How tedious the footsteps of years 

When valley and mountain and grove 
Shall change but the scene of my tears. 


The classic memorials which nod, 
The spot dear to science and lore, 

Sarcophagus, temple, and sod, 
Excite me and ravish no more. 


The stork on the perishing wall << 
Is better and happier than I; . 
Content in his ivy-bui 

He hangs out his 


But indie and heartl ss J rove, 
My bosom all bared to the wind, 
The victim of pride and of love, 
I seek—but, ah! where can I fin 


I seek what no tribes can bestow— 
ask what no clime can impart— 


which can neutralize woe, , ota 
And dry up the tears of the heart. 
I ask it—I seek it—in vain— ea 
From Ind to the northernmost pole; ~ ~ 


Unheeded—unpitied—complain, 
And pour out the grief of my soul. 


What bosom shall heave when I sigh ? 
What tears shall respond when I weep ? 

To my wailings what wail shall zsziyt 
What eye mark the vigils I keep? 


Ev’n thou, as thou learnest to prate, 
Dear babe—while remotely I rove— 
Shall count it a duty to hate 


Where nature commands thee to love. Pop 


The foul tongue of malice shall peal 
My vices, my faults, inthine ear, 

And teach thee, with demon-like ze 
A father’s affection to fear. 


And ohS if in some distant day 
_ Thine ear may be struck with my lyre, , 


mus be my sire!” 


Perchance to thy prejudiced eye 
Obnoxious my form may appear, 

Ev’n nature be deaf to my sigh, 
And duty refuse me a tear. 


¥ 


¢? 
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Pa Yet sure in this isle, where my songs 


; Have echoed from mountain and dell, 
ce * Some tongue the sad tale of my wrongs 
: ~ With grateful emotion may tell. 


Some youth, who had valued my lay, 
And warm’d o’er the tale as it ran, 
_To thee e’en may venture to say, 
se His frailties were those of a man.” 


They were; they were human, but swell’d 
By envy, and malice, and scorn, = 
Each feeling of nature rebell’d, 
“ And hated the mask i@hath worn. | 


Though human the fault—how severe, e 
How 1 the stern sentence pronounced ! 
E’en pride dropp’d a niggardly tear 
a. My love as it grimly denounced. 


all 


’Tis past: the great struggle is o’ es 
* The war of my bosom subsides;". , - 4 
And passion’s strong current no more 

; _  Impels its impetuous tides. Sh Ft 


*  ?Tis past: my affections give Way ; ie, 
The ties of my nature are broke; 
ie > The summons of pride I obey, : 
nd break Love’s degenerate, yoke. 


I fly, like a bird of t airy Fas oe 

In search of a honibend a rest ; i 

fe A balm for the sickness of care,. , : 
a A bliss for a bosom unblest. 


And swift as the swallow that floats, 
And bold-as the eagle that soars, I 
" 4 Yet dull as the owlet, whose notes 
am The dark fiend of midnight deplores 4 


here gleam the gay splendours of East, ° = 

be {ince fhe bout board, ’ ‘ 

I'll bear xury’s feast, $ 
To exile the form I adored. 


In full brimming goblets I'l] quaff 
° / The sweets of the Lethean spring, 
And join in the Bacchanal’ ae 
£ And trip in the fairy-form’d ring, =” 


—. “7 
+ me 


x Where pleasure invites will I roam, “. 
To drown the dull memory of care, 
An exile from hope and from home, ¥ 
A fugitive chased by despair. — 


vy 
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Farewell to thee, land of the brave ! * 
Farewell to theé, land of my birth !, 
When tempests around thee shall rave, oe 


Still—still may they homage thy worth! 


Wife, infant, and country, and friend, 
Ye wizard my fancy no more, ; 

I fiy from your sol and wend e*, . ‘ 
To weep on some kindlier shore. ey « 


The grim visaged fiend of the storm = —™—s 
That raves in this agonized breast,” : % 
Still raises his pestilent form, . 
Till Death calm the tumult to rest. - 
€ + 


ODE TO THE ISLAND OF ST. HELENA. 
Ns 2 to thee, isle of the ocean! ; 
Ha ‘thy breezes and billows! al 
Where, rolling its tides, in perpetual devotion, 4 
The @ wave its plumy surf pillows! ‘ e 
Rich shall the chaplet be history shall weave thee; . a 
Whose undying verdure shail bloom on thy brow,’ 5 ia 
When nations that now in obsqurity leave thee, 
To the wand of obliyion alternately bow!  * 
Unchanged in thy glory—unstain’d in thy fame, 
The homage of ages shall Bellow py name. 


tt 
Hail to the Chief who reposes R 
On thee the rich weight of his glory! ” ‘- 
When fill’d to its limit, life’s chronicle closes, 
His deeds shall be sacred in story! 
His prowess shall rank with the first of all ages, 
And monarchs heréafter shall bow to his worth— ° a 
The songs of the poets—the lessons of sages _ ; 
Shall hold him the wonder and grace of the earth. 
The meteors of history before thee sa 


? 
Eclipsed by the splendour, thou me of Gaul. 


i 


Hygeian breezes shall fan thee, 
Island of glory resplendent ! 
Pilgrims from nations far distant shal] man thee, 
Tribes, as thy waves, independent ! 
On thy far-gleaming strand the wanderer skall stay him, aye. 

To snatch a brief glance at a spot so renown’d, eat * 
Each turf, and each stone, and each cliif shall delay him, F aad 
Where the step of thy Exile hath hallow’d thy ground! $ 

From him shalt thou borrow a lustre divine, 2 
The wane of his sun a rising of thine. * 


& 
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Whose were the hands that enslaved him ? 
Hands which had weakly withstood him— 
Nations which, whilé they had oftentimes braved him, 
Never till now had subdued him! 
Monarchs, who oft to his clemency stooping, F 
Received back their crowns from the plunder of war— 4 
The vanquisher vanquish’d, the eagle now ing, 
Would with their sternness the ray of his star! 
But clothe splendour the glory appears, 
And rules the ascendant, the planet of years. 


; * 
Pure be the health of thy mountains ! 
Rich be the green of thy pastures ! « 
Limpid and lasting the streams of thy fountains 
Thine annals unstain’d by disasters ! 
Supremé in the ocean a rich altar swelling, 
Whose shrine shall be hail’d by the prayers of mankind— 
Thy rock-beach the rags of the tempest repelling— 
The wide-wasting contest of wave and of wind— 
Aloft on thy battlements long be unfurl’d = 
The eagle that decks thee, the pride of the 1d. 


Fade shall the lily, now blooming : 
Where is the hand which tan nurse it 
Nations who'rear’d it shall watch its consuming, — 
Untimely mildews shdil curse it. a - 
Then shall the violet that blooms in the valleys 
Inmpart to thé gale its reviving perfume = 
Then when the spirit of Liberty rallies, == 
To chant forth its anthems Peck is ’s tomb, 
Wide Europe shall fear lest thy star should break forth, 
Eclipsing the pestilent orbs of the northe: : 


° ; "4 
TO THE ‘LILY OF FRANCE. 


Ere thou scatterest thy leaf to the wind, _ 
False emblem of innocence, stay, 

And yield, as thou fad’st, for the use of mankind, 
The lesson that marks thy decay. - 


Thou wert fairas the beam of the morn, 
And rich as the pride of the mine: 
Thy charms are all faded, and hatred and scorn, _ 
The curses of freedom, are thine. _ die 


Thou wert gay in the smiles of the world, ~ 
Thy ow protection and power, - 
But y bright blossom is shrivel’d and curl’d 

The grace of thy country no more. 


¢ 
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For Corruption hath fed on thy leaf, 
And Bigotry weaken’d thy stem ; 

Now those who ha’ d thee shall smile at thy grief. 
And those who adored thee condemn. 


The valley gave thee thy birth, - 
Shall the hope of its 8011; ~ 

The legions fought for thy beaut gan worth, 
Shall hasten to share in thy spoil. 


As a by-word, thy blossom shall be 
A mock and a jest among men, 
The proverb of slaves, and the sneer of the free, # . ‘ 

In city, and-mountain, and glen. =. | : - 


. * 
Oh! ’twas Tyranny’s pestilent gale 
That scatter’d thy buds on the ground, od 
That threw the blood-stain on thy virgin-white veil, © | 
And pierced thee With many a wound! oy - 


Then thy puny leaf shuoktohe wind > v7 

Thy few e its strength to the blast, ~ 4 
Thy full b blossoms its promise resign’d, : 

And fe e€ storm as i it pass’d. 


For no patriot vigour was there, 7 * 
No arm to support the weak flower, . 
Destruction pursued its dark herald—Despair, 
And wither’d its grace in an hour. 


Yet there were who prete 1 to grieve, « 
There were preten ve, 

Mere shallow e , who came to deceive, 
To revel and on its ay 


O thou land ee in vain ss om 
' __ Thou strigglest to raise its pale head! 
The faded bud never shall blossom again, 

The violet will bloom in its stead, 


As thou scatterest thy leaf to the wind, 
False emblem of innocence, stay, F 

And yield, as thou fad’st, for the use of mankind, 
This lesson to mark thy decay! 


4 
- - 


ad 
TO JESSY. gr 2A. 
. _ ue et 
THE FOLLOWING STANZAS WERE ADDRESSED BY LORD BYRON TO 
HIS sea A FEW MONTHS BEFORE THEIR lg a PA 
* < 
Tuere is a mystic thread of life ie & 


So dearly wreathed with-mine alone, _ 
That Destiny’s relentless knife 
* 


At once must sever “both 
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There is a form on which these eyes 
Have often gazed with fond delight 
By day that form their joys su 
And dreams restore it through the night 


There is a voice whose tones inspire 
Such thrills gf rapture through my 
I would not hear a seraph choir, 
Unlessythat voice could join the rest. 
° 


‘There 1s a face whose blushes tell - 
Affection’s tale upon the cheek ; 

But, pallid at one fond farewell, : 
Proclaims more love than words can speak. 


There is a diy which mine hath prest, 


» . And none had ever prest beforey 


It yow’d to make me sweetly blest, 
» ‘Ana mine—mine,only,,press it more. 


There is a ibe all my own— ty 
Hath pillow’d oft this aching head;  ~ 
A mouth which smiles on me alone, 
An eye whose tears with mine are shed. 


a Va 
There are two hearts whosé movements thrill 
In unison so closely at | 
® That, pulse to pulse ive still, 
That both must hea’ cease to beat. 
There ar€é two souls whose equal flow,. = eS 


In gentle streams so calmly run. 
That when they part—they part /—ah, no! i 


They cannot part—those soujs are one.. 7 


LINES 


ADDRESSED ‘BE LORD BYRON TO MR. HOBHOUSE ON HIS ELECTION 


FOR WESTMINSTER, 
** Mors Janua vite.” 
Wouv tp you get to the house through the true zate, 
Much quicker than even Whig Charlev went, y 


Let Parliament send you to Newgate, 
And Newgate will send you to—Parliament. 


€ d ri ts fe gata 
sf Sew - - 
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"Twas whispe heaven, ’twas muttered in hell, 

And echo t faintly the sound as it fell : 

On tni s of earth ’twas permitted to rest, 

And of the ocean its presence confess’d. 

Twill din the sphere whenytis riven asunder, 


Be seen inthe lightning, and heard in the thunder. 
’Twas allotted to man with his earliest b: 5 
Attends at his birth, and awaits him in death; 

It presides o’er his happiness, honour, and health, 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth : 
Without it the soldier, the seaman may roam, 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from homes ~ 


In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 


Nor e’en in the whirlwind of passion be drown’d: 


} 


Twill not soften the heart, and though deaf to the eary * 


*T will make it acutely and instantly hear. : 


But in shade let it like a delicate flower— ~ , 


Oh! breathe on it softly—it dies in an hour. 
- ‘a “ 
7” “r, 
’. FRAGMENTS OF AN INCOMPLETE POEM. 


Snovto’st thou—and thou should’st know me—chance to 
a 


read ; ; ‘ 

A line or two that an wre hereon ; 
Thou may’st perceive one h been thy deed. 
And in those hours when joy is reéling on, 
And suffering is heard with little heed, : 

Shuuld’st thou once ¢ * 4 open and to con, 
The page that claims ity, thou might’st deem, 
My wrongs are not so paltry as they seem. 


Wrongs which my persecutors would have writ 

In blood more pure than mine—so pure their own: 
Wrongs too, whose brand by thee had erst been lit, 
To be revived by any vulgar clown, y 
Whose stupid grossness or whose barren wit S. - 
Could count no breath but what himself bad blown, 
So sweet, or pure, or hallow'd as his tongue, 

Or fit supply for his all-hallow’d lung. pe 


And in those hours of grief, which God forefend, 
But which will happen to the happiest, 
Should’st raov thyself in passing chance to bend, 
A tearful glance of kindred interest— 
Whilst scalding tears, may be, like mine descend, 
To sear. thy cheek, or sighs convulse thy rest ;_ 
Upon this sheet Oh! may’st thou not repent, 
That e’er another heart-by thee was rent. 

* 
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But will such thoughts not come? When far away, 
From whence the forgiveness is unheard, 

Which love has reathed: w y; by day, 

he wretched reéollection has recurt’d, * 
nd none declare what one alone couldsay, 
May-be thine ears will yearn to hear Cha ord 
» Look then but smilingly upon this lay ; , 
», It breathes i in candour all that one could aad 


It has return’d his blessing for thy curse: 
It has retorted constant love for hate: 
It would then soothe thing anguish as a nurse- 
It would console thee when disconsolate: «+ 
™ It would defend thee when thy foes asperse : 
It would protect thine unprotected state. 
7 Such is his vengeance, such his harsh return, 
. ra injury, contumely and spurn !— 
’Twill be his joy to aid thee if he can: 
Twill be his pride his solace should avail; 
~  ’Twill be his glory to conduct the van 
Against thy foes, and fighting for the frail. 
’Twill be his boast to approve himself a man: 
The more thy banded enemies prevail, 
The worthier of him t’oppose the throng, 
And joirf the weaker to o’ercome the strong.— 


This is my youth Doan heroic age, 

Which some harsh 2 in the track of man 
Had damp’d or cee, i ot for t later stage. 

I had scarce tho when my course began 
Nor Mant to ‘arn or satirist, or sage: 

Or that one sorrow could one half, it can; 
But freshness comes with the recurring thought, 
Which cancels all the interval as nought.— . Sa 


A freshness in the which my breath is free, 

My soul gains vigour, and my heart expands; 
As, in my sadder days of revelry, 

. ’Twasonce my wont, with fever-trembling hands 

To nreet the early morning’s reveillée. 

The morning freshness of all climes and lands, 
Excepting London, where a ribald night, 
Is certainly not mended by the light. 


That sort of misty, smoky, dirty dawn 
~ Should be excluded from all simile: 
Unfit, but to provoke a lazy yawn, 
E’en in the most accustom’d debauchee; 
. Your Picadilly pavement foralawn, 
And Crocktord’s looking dingy as my be, : 
With a few loungers reeling home to bed, - 
Or fancying the gutter im its stead. 


- 
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Now, charming critics, I have done :—’Tis time 
To turn my independent thoughts:to you, 
And though I don bmit a single rhyine, 
To your adjudication—we’ll pursue 
A style of raving, tempting the sublime, 
And start at once into our story too, 
Merely because it suits my present whim, 
Aptly to use the pen I freshly trim. qe 
*Twill be, unlike my labours heretofore—— _ 
Just written as a learned scribe dictated ; 
Although in reading some Romance of yore, 
An Anfadis or something antiquated 
Afid stuff’d with chivairy—I slyly swore 
The worthy Doctor stole or had dilated, 
On some such tale he found in the collections, 
Just published with additions and corrections. 


I cannot well be blamed upon this score: 
’Tis not. my fault and that is much to say. 

Tales are not, either, now, as heretofore, 
Obliged to be original to pay ; 

And Publishers are pleased with any bore, 
And as contented quite as if a stray 

And lost Boccaccio sprung to modern light, 

Or if Cervantes left the tomb to write. 


If “ Peregrine” or ‘‘Tom” appear’d but now, 
Or “ Joseph” was but tly igen 
Your Fieldings would b ed to make their bow, 
And quit the literary stage, r : »| 
To keep some poultry, or a bree SOW; * 
And serve as instances to be addueed, 
To warn real wits that such a vein as theirs ~~ — 
Would leave but little to their hapless heirs. ~ 


If Ariosto wrote—* quis talia fando 
Of all real poets, would refrain from tears” 
And Harrington translated the Orlando, 

They’d find but few to lend their modern e: 
And yet what better can'the ablest man do, “<= 
*Mongst all the nineteenth century reveres? 

Poor Southey looks astonishingly small, 
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= 


In point of Fame, if he be famed at all. P 


But as he writes to fill his precious pocket, - 
’Tis not surprising that he writes so hadly, 
And, for his style, so many strive to mock it, 
That none can Wonder all should fail so sadly ; 
In truth he has'nor siyle, nor wit to stock it, 
Although some girls levour his books so madly; 
Poor Bob! ’tis hard one cannot prophesy, 
A scrap of reputation when you die. 


i, 


en 


be 
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Bu let me see, I had ets my mind 

‘o try a legend of the mi ages 7 

his sf har pa quite popular I find, 

ite ince Southey took to borrowing Scott’s pa 

~ . Phere’s one thing gain’d in stories of this kind, | 

One is not hamper’d by the precious sages, 

Who prose about their classic balderdash,  ~ 
And damn all yerse but overstudied trash. - 


The barbarism of Gothic ignorance 
Is illustrated in our every sound. 
‘When ruthless hardihood left lore to chance, 
* And trampled ancient learning on the ground, * 
_ We could not hope to wake, as from a trance, 
Endued with all the Isles of Greece had found * 
Of beauty, symmetry, and eloquence, — 
In nature, wrought by art the most intense. 


So let us be contented if we can, 
With something more akin to Gothic rhyme. 
About the period when those wars began, 
Which were deem’d sacred for their very crime 
There lived a disinherited old man . 
Who had possess’d some treasure in his time, 
_ And whose domain had been as broad and fair 
As any we might meet with here or there. | 


~ * The church had stripp’d him of his every acre: 
And most considerately so, | have no doubt 
That 't might be consecrated to the Maker ; 
Although some rumours which were spread about 
Were y detrinvental to the taker; 


And as.the lives and claims had not died out ; 
Twas n al’d, the lands might yet be wreste , 


~ From thos whom they were erewhile infested. 
The heir apparent’s gravepreceptor was 


« 


A worthy father of the sable hood, - =a 


Who suffer’d no occasion e’er to Pee 
For forwarding the prospects ot hig: x 

And, as young Roderic was the last, alas! 
‘To represent the titles of his blood, 


’ The worthy friar seized the first asion, i 7 
To the coast by force or So ne 
e of glory, or a holy grave, 
conquest’s realms, and vast domains and fame; 


primed him up with many a martial stave, 

And sung of heroes, and a deathless name; 
He named some soldier and his lovely slave, ~~ 

And fann’d the lover’s with the hero’s flame ; 
Till Roderic, who was young and therefore wild, 
Vow’d to depart—at which his Mentor smiled. 


* 


bs 
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In vain two parents struggled to retain 
Th’ adventurous little nraniac from the field : 
A lovely sister held him back in vain, 
And kiss’d the hand by which she sadly kneel’d; 
In yain she sprung upon his neck again, - 
And wept until her senses reel’d, Pic 
And kiss’d his cheeks, and prattled out her prayer, 
Whilst there were wealth and eminence to share. ; 


For thus he fondly dreamt that it should be; 

He was in this, like other boys, and saw, 
Admired, and courted any vanity. *. 
~. The veriest, paltry edifice of straw, 

us raised before Him would have won his e’e, 

And struck him with the most respectful awe ; a 
And ali those splended castles in the air, ‘i 
He daily saw, seem’d wonderfully fair. a : 

So he departed with a martial throng © 

Of knights and squires, and ragged vagabonds, 

And thieves and cut-throats, frail, and sick and strong:— 

Just asa young apprentice oft absconds : 
With some young lady he had sigh’d for long: 

And when he’d loosed all patrimonial bonds, 

And found himself his own ungovern’d master ~ * 
Those dazzling dreams came crowding in the faster. 
But truth, in blushing, is compell’d to own he 

That Roderic w me! left behind ; ad 
His having join’d tl ‘was not known 

For many days, befo before a man as blind U 
As Love himself, and rough as any stone,— 

An ill- condition’d wretch as you might find, 

Was brought before our hero by a crone, 
Quite old enough to play the chaperon. > 
He flatter’d, fawn’d, and bow’d to Roderic, - 
_ And praised his valour, person, gait, address, 7 
And ge nd all,—though Arabic, 

e such ect, was less 
Unknown to him, most likely : trick on trick _ 

Was plied, tom. e the silly youth confess 


“ 


The very knowledge that was used to prove ae mi 
His aged tempter or love. : * " 
Of all the youths we emulate renown, pr * 
There’s probably not one who.can withstand = 
The flattering notice, even ofaclown; 5 
And Roderic was, therefore, quite unmann’d, : 


He listen’d to advice without a frown, 

And this is rare in boys, you understand, 
And at all times must be well larded over 
With flattery—that, intellectual elover. 
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Thus, when you wish to conquer, you must yield, 
And feign respect, before yousean obtain it; 
The better your advantage is conceal’d, 
The more assured you ever are to gain it. 
The human heart is, bit by, bit, unseal’d, 
And seal’A again. ’Tis éasy to retain it, 
When. you have gently closed it o’er the tie 
That binds it to your subtle agency. 


Flush’d by this seer with brighter dreams than ever, 
Roderic would now have follow’d any where 

His Mentor led; whilst he, too shrewd and clever, 
To close at once the promising affair, 

Excited his impatience to a fever, 
And dallied with him, bidding him prepare . 

undertake some daring enterprise, 
Whilst he went gathering soldiers and supplies. 


Few days elapsed before the seer return’d, 
Having collected no such mean array : 

For somehow, all the ablest soldiers yearn’d 
For something more like battalous affray. 

The sort of riot rout was what they spurn’d, 
And they got sick of marching day on day : 

So that the very sound of feats of daring 

Set all your brave adventurers preparing. 


“* They gather’d round the aged man to_ hear, 


*% 


“And greedily devour his specious tale ; 

He told them, love, and wealth, and fame were near, 
And show’d young Roderic as the chief to hail. 

They met, their youthful leader with a cheer, 
Nor deem’d, they*that an enterprise could fail, 

Conducted by such age and youth, combined 

With more of wisdom than-we mostly find. 

The bearing of the youthful chieftain, too,— 
His noble carriage, and attractive - mien : 

Subdued the arrogant and haughty few, hh 
Who might disclaim a leader of sikteen, _ 

And won respect from those from whom See dues 
So that as nice a squad as e’er was seen 

Was very soon prepared to take a start, 

‘And oe the corps d’armée to | part. 


Sumi to say, our hero’s little band, 
b ae their Original cereer, ‘ 
ao machig o’er a sterile plain of sand, , 
lted at noon before the rarest cheer, 
E’er conjured by some satanistic wand, 
At least, ’tis thus the fact will e’er appear 


For how the devil else the banquet came, 
Would puzzle them, or you, or me to name. 


» 
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Howe’er this be, they fed, and laughed, and drank, 

And found the liquor so extremely good, 
That half of them too prematurely sank, 

And soon in sleeping dreamt of drink and food ; ; = 
And very early the surrounding bank, 

With nearly all the glorious troop was strew’d, 
Meanwhile—I can’t tell how—the old man vanish’d 
And all the banquet was as quickly banish’d. 


Young Roderic, and those who had withstood 

Too free“indulgence in the strong @otations, 
Were taken with a strange exploring mood,* 

And started poe on their perambulations, 
It seems to me, tl d the scene be view’d, 

“It would remind you of those sweet collations 
Of spiders and hard eggs, in private parks. # 
Called pic-nie parties by your modern sparks. 


They were attracted, in their lazy rambles, 
By peals of laughter from some neighbouring glade, _—_- . 
For ’twas a forest. To defy the brambles, ake 

And reach the scene Where many a merry maid, 
And half-arm’d youth were playing off their gambols, 2 
With somewhat less of decency display’d 
Than would have pleased our Southey’s squeamishtaste, 
Or any lady very prim and chaste. 


I do love decency not affectation, 

And had much rather see a silly girl 

her own part than ape an old relation; 
'd rather see her unbound locks to curl 

All loosely round her neck, and dissipation » 

Flash satire from her eye against the churl 4 
Or cynic Spinster that would play the prude, * ‘ 
Than feign to be so eminently good. 


If there were really magic in the case, 
_ The be very little doubt, I ween, . 
But st modle dre our hero to this place, — 
d wholly conjured'this enchanting scene ; 
Those sorcerers are a mighty cunning race,— ‘ 
And know how lads who ever have been green 
Are to be caught with pretty cheeks and dimples, 
And smiles and dances, and such other simples. 


¢, 


So when they want to catch a handsome bo Oy - 
They generally choose a pretty figure , 
And dimpled cheek, to bait him with their toy: ] rte 


Perhaps for Africans they’d have a nigger; . 
But in the north a face as dark as soy, 

And waist-band like a hoop, or somewhat bigger, 
Would barely win a handsome errant knight 


To play Medoro and ‘forget to fight. * . 


*, 
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It was in somewhat a resembling way, 
That secret agent spoken of above 
Led Roderic and his party thus astray, 
Reducing them I scarce dare say to love, 
For such it seem’d in that eventful day, 
Was likely to detain them in the “ grave.” 
They wonder’d long at the unwonted scene, 
Imagining, perhaps, they were unseen ; 


But the dear creatures are not long to see 
When admiration turns the steady eye; 
There’s nothing quicker than their vanity, 
And though they feign to blush and whisper “ fie,” 
There’s nothing pleases them like flattery. 
The dancing ladies though by far too sly 
To seem to — their new stranger guests, 
Became more lavish of their charms and jests. 


The interlopers step by step advanced, 
And more enchanting still the girls became 
And more voluptuous as they gaily danced, 
With much of grace, but very-dittle shame; 
Till suddenly a youth of their band glanced {flame,— 
Towards where young Roderic—who was worse than 
Kept drawing closer to his favourite fair one, 
As if determined at the least to share one. 
This was the signal for a rush to arms :— 
The ladies feigning, for the time, to fly, — 
Becoming somewhat less profuse of charms, 
And falling to the rear stood calmly by, ; ad 
Whilst Roderic bow'd to quiet their alarms, 
And, like a valiant knight of chivalry, 
Stood courteously aloof, to give his foes 
Full time to arm them, should they come to blows. 


As if he had been fifty years a knight, 
He then demanded as the price of peace, 
The lady whom he pointed out to sight ; Se 
She ogled Roderic to obtain release 
And feign’d to urge her champion to the fight, 
Although she heartily wish’d him deceased, 
Since handsome Roderic had so charm’d her sight, 
And had estranged her late affections quite. 
This cool demand was valiantly declined, 
So that both parties sprung upon their steeds. 
We had not thought of horses, as I find, 
’Till now ; so that the critic, as he reads, 
Will find this void exactly to his mind, 
And just the place to number my disdeeds, 
In loosely writing, with no thought or rule, 
And blacken me, to write himself a fool, - 
& + 
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The truth is, had these horses been produced 
Upon the scene a little while before, 
They had been fodderlessly introduced. 
And you’d have deem’d them but a sorry score, 
And pictured them as piteously reduced, 
_ Like that of gallant Hudibras of yore; 
And epic grandeur would thus dwindle down 
To something meaner than a prince or crown. 


’Tis ridicule:we all the most abhor; * 
A right good reason why a certain paper 
That moved my laughter, show’ itself so sore. 
Derision suffers nothing to escape her, 
That looks like overplenitude in lore, 
And smiles most keenly upon those who ape her; 
And when a falsehood strives to shelter folly, 
Her every gibe becomes a rod of holly. 


Think’st thou not so, my able Public-thinker ? 

Hath she not well-nigh tickled thee to death 
My little’ lying patchwork Folly-tinker? 

For God’s sake spare thy little brains and breath, 
For thou art too contemptible to sink her :— 

And, when thou feel’st the truth of what she saith, 
Strive to amend, but let not any see, 
Thou hast been nettled by her repartee. 


This dread of the ridiculous withheld 

The earlier introduction of my horses, 
bala were as fine as ever you beheld. 

x were the worst part of our hero’s forces; 

And Roderic thought so, for he justly held 

These horses ’mongst the best of his resources, ‘ 
Perhaps as much for fleetness as for mettle: 
For speed is sometimes the best nioaas to settle. 


And foes were marshall’d, valian 1 foes, 
With shield opposed to shield, and spear to spear. 
And all the ardour of the brave arose, : 
As that terrific struggle drew more near : 
And twenty crests to ~< y proudly rose, 
Despising death and ri iculin r fear, 
And ae waving ver franquil field, * 
Where some should conquer and where some should yield. 
They look’d like pennons streaming o’er the sea, 
That heaved beneath them with its silent threat, 
Spurning that threat with their serenity. 
Yet, when those bristling lances should have met 
And lie in splinters o’er mortality, : 
Like these their useless wreck should pay the debt, _ 
That outraged powers demanded of their pride, 
To sport wit suman «cama vi 


* 
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And then the charge came clashing from each side, 
And shivering lances flew, and riders fell, 

' And horses reel’d a retrogading stride.— 

The ring of‘shields had struck the mournful knell 

Of four on Roderic’s side, who bled and died, 

_ And one too brave and youthful damozel, 
Who proudly aim’d his emulative spear 
At Roderic’s crest, despising humbler gear. 


But Roderic’s lance was shiver’d by the stroke: 
And, now he was assailjd on either hand, 
The battle with the chief became no joke. 
And as his horse could now but barely stand, — 
And, as his treacherous sword moreover broke, a” 
He seized the nearest of the adverse band— 
Having alighted—dragged him also down, 
And sprang upon his charger as his own. 


He was but barely seated when a blow 
Aim’d by no novice hand attain’d his crest, 

And forced it down upon his saddle bow; 
The ringing helmet yet withstood the test, 

Ahd though he reel’d beneath the stroke, and though 
His head awhile hung senseless on his breast, 

A friendly hand opposed the exulting foe, 

And saved a second, and more fatal blow. 


‘Stung with discomfiture, and shame, and rage, 
As soon as he recovee’d from the stun, 

He spurr’d his steed and flew to re-engage; 
The battle-axe that glitter’d in the sun, - . 

Seemn’d to flash fire, and willing flames to wage 
The red destruction, as he fought and won : 

And every blow dealt senselessness or death, 

And rung victorious o’er the passing breath. 


Now to the right be whirl’d the flashing steel ; 
Now to the left opposed the faithful shield; ~— 
One moment saw a youthful warrior reel, 
And fall extended on the blood-stain’d field ; 
Another saw our furious chieftain wheel, 
And stretch some veteran yet loath to yield 
A lifeless corse beneath his charger’s hoof, 
Or crush the coward that withdrew aloof. . 


The fearful odds were thus reduced to par 

For, though, at first, his party sadly fail’d, 
Such is the strange and changing fate of war, 

That new in numbers, even they prevail’d 
An@ in successful bravery by far; 

For every adversary fairly quail’d, ee aa te 
Before young Roderic’s axe, and feebly struck; + —  * 
As if he duist not trust his armorluck 9) ~*~ 


a 
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And Fortune, who’s a shameless sycophant, 
Had well-nigh thrown herself in Roderic’s arms, . 
To yield the prize her hands so often grant, 
And court the victor with her faithless charms; 
When—Bob can tell You how—TI really-can’t— 
A band of stalwart giant men-at-arms, 
Who had been somehow conjured or conceal’d 
Appear’d to recontest the well-fought field. = 


Our fainting heroes sicken’d at the sight, 
Their still more fainting foes rejoiced to see, 
But Roderic was by far too proud for flight ; 
And ladies held the palm of victory,— 
Which is no small incentive to a knight ; ¥ 
And even they who would not blush to flee 
Before a man alone; when women judge ae 
The honour of the field, would scorn to budge. 


The new assailants were the quaintest train, 
That ever figured in a strange romance— 

Their arms were rude, uncouth, grotesque and plain: 
Nor polish’d swords they bore, nor well poised lance, 
But ponderous axes, foul with many a stain, . ; 

And clubs too, such as you or I by chance 
Might move—but handling is another question 
Which might not suit our strength or our digestion. 


Théir height was, God Almighty knows how great, 

Their breadth was—oh, ah! somewhat like a stack; 
They strode along at such prodigious rate, -* 

’d scarce have caught them with a stag-hound pack ; 

To hare engaged such monsters separate, 

It seem’d would need an army at one’s back, _ 
But when they came down fifteen at atime, — 
The fight became a mere affair of rhyme. 


’Tis very easy to relate the tale, 
And no way more improbable than are 
One half of those our novelists retail, _ 
And tell as acts of an authentic war; 
And, though the story’s “ somewhat like a whale,” 
In prodigy ’twill not outdo 
The truth through microscopic Southey’s medium: 
Nor, as I trust, oppress you with much tedium! 


The first that came, as if he meant to show off, 
Began parading round his smaller foes; - 
But Roderic flung his axe and cut his toes off, 
Whilst some one else deprived him of his nose: 
And as be could néither fight nor go off, 
They managed to dispatch him with few blows. 
Arid ashis comrades came up rathemlate, * 
Ere they arrived. his trunk had lost its pate ~ 
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Exasperated at their comradé’s fall, 
And little dreaming they would bare to fight 
With such a lilliputian general, 
And fancying they’d vanquish him by fright, 
The giants warn’d the youthful mareschal 
With horrid oaths that if he ventured flight, 
They would annihilate his steed and all, 
And eat their flesh by way of funeral. 


Now Roderic, who felt the fearful taunt 
And knew in truth how weak his party were, 
Natheless was not the boy a threat could daunt, 
And bade them capture and then eat their hate. 
That mode he-said was taught him by his aunt, — 
Who was an editress of dainty fare, 
An@ often with some wisdom had observed 
That plums are gather’d ere they are preserv’d. 


There is no telling whence an able mind, 
Such as was Roderic’s may gather knowledge,-= 
And that too of a philosophie kind ;— 
And efery § scholar surely will acknowledge 
at what is userut of it to mankind, 
Is found in cookery as well as college : 
A hint worth Knowing to that great Society, 
Who cram the young with wisdom to satiety. 


Some men seek wisdom in a spider’s thread,— 
And some have found it in this simple way, 
As all will fairly own, who e’er have read + 
A certain story of a certain day ;— v7 
Some find it in repentance, shor they wed, 
And pet! as many say, 
Roderic, you see, acquired it of his aunt, 
And none, my friend, will dare assert you can’t. 


The pert reply which Roderic had made, 

Was quite enough to aggravate a saint— 
And giants are not always of that trade, 

And therefore do not practice such restraint. 
To it they went with knotted club to blade, 

With much of power but with little feint, 
Despising all the tricks of practised swordsmen, 
Or vantage that the art of arms affords men. 


The brave Ribaldo fell and mighty George 
Smash’d to a thousand atoms by Grimskalkin, 
Whilst Reginald made Pedagog disgorge 
Some precious feast indulged in with Grimalkin— 
A fellow labourer at the Cyclop forge 
With boots he might have tepp’d from Brest to Balkh in, 
And body next to which St. Paul’s would look 
Much lik€ this volume next some graver buok. 
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And Roderic all this while was twisting, leaping, 
Attacking pirouetting here or there, 
In fact was doing everything but sleeping, 
Evading every blow with wondrous care, 
And when he had the chance forever steeping, 
His sword in some fresh wound :—nor did he spare 
His adversaries’ legs, their bodies being, 
Within no reach for any thing but seeing. 
Tke contest might have lasted out the day, 
But by some sad mischance a cruel blow 
Streach’d our young chieftain on a bed of clay. _ 
And all the rest made of their heel and toe .. 
The common use with em dismay ;— 
In fact, considering it time to go, : 
I am ashamed to own rr ran away, Lea 
Leaving the giants with their helpless prey. . 
And after all they were not very base :— - 
They fought with no such flimsy bravery | 
Until they found their’s was a desperate +. 
And that, unaided by his gallantry, ied < 
Their only hope of safety was their pace —* : 
To do them justice too they thought that he 
Was fairly kill’d, as any would have thonght, — 
Who saw with what an enemy he fought. 


Nor can we blame them, for the giants too | 
Were so assured that Roderic was dead, 

That they ne’er took the pains to go and view — 

What kind of wound it was from which he bled. 

Nor had they time to think of those they slew 
Nor to pursue the recreant ones that fled, 

For they lamented many a lifeless friend, 

And had the wounded of their own to tend. “a 
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NOTES. 


Notes to The Criaour. 


* 

Norg,1, p. 1.—The material upon which the tale of the Giaour 
is founded, is more or less attributable to the adventure of Lord 
Byron's own servant; an adventure which directly implicated 
the noble author himself 

Nore 2, p. 2.—A tomb, alleged to be the resting place of the 


‘ “great Themistocles. 


Nore 3, p.,.2.—The Persians have a current and popular notion, 
that the nightingale has a peculiar partiality for the rose. 

Nore 4, p. 2.—Amongst the Greek sailors, the song and dance 
by night, accompanied by the tinkle of the guitar, form a favourite 

astime. 

7 Nore 5, p. 8.—There is infinite beauty and effect, though of 
a painful and. almost oppressive character, in this extraordinary 
passage ; in which the author has illustrated the beautiful, but 
still and melancholy aspect of the once busy and glorious shores 
of Greece, by an image more true, more mournful, and more ex- 
quisitely finished, than any that we can recollect in the whole 
compass of poetry.—JEFFERY. . 

Norg 6, p. 4.—At the period when this poem was written, 
Athens was in the hands of Kislar Aga, the eunuch-superinten- 
dent of the seraglio. 

Nore 7, p. 5.—The reciter of the tale is a Turkish fisherman, 
who has been employed during the day in the gulf of A®gina, 
and in the evening, apprehensive of the Mainote pirates who 
infest the coast of Attica, lands with his boat in the harbour of 
Port Leone, the ancient Pireus. _He becomes the eye-witness of 
nearly all the incidents in the story, and in one of them is a 
principal agent. It is to his feelings, and particularly to his 
religious prejudices, that we are indebted for some of the most 
forcible and splendid parts of the poem.—Grorcr Ettis. 

Nore 8, p, 5.—The word Giaour, (or infidel), is thus spelt by 
the Italians and by the Christians of the Levant. The English 

; peers is hardly so soft, and were better rendered by 
jour. ; 

Nore 9, p. 6.—A musket. The discharge of fire-arms is the 
signal which summons the faithful Mussulman to his duties. 

Nore 10, p. 6,—A species of javelin with a blunt point, which 
is hurled with unerring aim, from on horseback. 

Nore 1], p. 6.—Every gesture ofethe impetuous horseman is 
full of anxiety and passion. In the midst of his career, whilst 
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in full view of the astonished spectator, he suddenly checks his 
steed, and rising on his stirrups, surveys, with a look of agonising 
impatience, the distant city illuminated for the feast of Bairam ; 
then pale with anger, raises his arm, as if in menace of an invisible 
enemy ; but awakened from his trance of passion by the neighing 
= his charger, again hurries forward, and disappears. GrorGE 

LLIs. 

Nore 12, p. 7—The wind peculiar to the deserts in tropical 
climates, and in the east, which is known to blight animals as 
well as vegetable productions. s 

Nore 13, p. 8—The fact of having eaten at a Mohammedan’s 
table, especially the use of salt. 

Nore 14, p.8—The Mohammedans are proverbial for the 
exercise of charity and hospitality, which constitutes two cardinal 
virtues in their creed. Their proudest boast is to be distinguished 
for munificence ; and second to that, they pride themselves on 
their bravery and skill in the field. : 

Nore 15, p. 8.—This is a dagger of more than usual length, 
which is carried with the pistols in the metal belt peculiar to the 
costume of the Turks. The material of the belt distinguishes the 
rank of the wearer. 

Nore I6, p. 8.—All those who wear green in their costume, 
particularly in the cap or turban, are claimants to the honour of 
being descended from Mahomet himself. 

Note 17, p. 9.—This is a courteous address offered to disciples 
of Mahomet alone. 

Nore 18, p. 9.—A butterfly with blue wings indigenous to Cash- 
mere, and especially remarkable for its beauty, and the brilliancy 
of its hue. ; 

Nore 19, p. 10.—An allusion to the hypothesis that the scor. 
pion destroys itself when it turns its sting towards its head. 

Norte 20, p. 10.—The salute at dusk closes at Rhaniazan, 

Nore 21, p. 11.—The moon. 

Nore 22, p. 11.—The ruby of the Sultan Giamschid, of fabu- 
lous celebrity. ‘ ‘ 

Nore 23, p. 1],—AlSirat. This is the bridge over which the 
disciples of Mahomet are tanght to believe that they must pass to 
secure access to beatitude, 

Norte 24, p. 11.—The houris, it is known, are the damsels 
whose charms are to illustrate the eternal happiness of the faithful. 
The fable is in every way consistent with the tastes, inclinations, 
and prepossessions of Oriental climates and customs. 

Nore 26, p. 11.—This is a mistake which has been commonly, 
adopted by the Christians from»want of a clear knowledge of the 
institution, or the creed expounded in the Koran. A fair portion 
of eterna] bliss is assigned to the gentler sex. 

Nore 26, p. 11.—This is a metaphor peculiar to the east. 

Nore 27, p. 11—The Oriental bards are not singular in this 
idea; it is constantly met with in the more ancient lore of 
Greece, i 

Nore 28, p. 12.—Circassia. * 

Nore 29, p. 13.—This word is to be construed “ In the name 
of God.” The expression is of almost constant recurrence in the 
Koran, and is ever repeated in all devotional passages. 

Nore 30, p. 13.—This 1s said to be more common with the 
Moslems in their wrath, «than it would be believed to be in more 


sober Europe. 


» 
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Note 31, p. 13.—The word signifies forgiveness, or mercy. 

Nore 32, p. 14.—This notion is prevalent wherever Islamism 
predominates, 

Nore 83, p. 15.—The Shawls or Wrappers embroidered with 
flowers, and Distindlitely worn by those of high rank. 

Nore 34, p. 16.—An allusion to the passage in Holy Writ, re- 
ferring to the mother of Sisera. 

Nore 36, p, 16.—This is a skull-cap which forms the centre of 
the turban, and which ‘protrudes above the wrapping. 

Nore, 36, p. 16.—The sepulchre of the Osmaalies is invari- 
ably adorned with the special insignia of their calling, order, and 
creed. 

Nore 37, p. 16.—This is the summons uttered by the Muezzin 
to congregate the faithful at the hour of devotion. The Muezzin 
or Officer, upon whom this duty devolves, stations himself for 
this purpose upon the upper balcony surrounding the Minaret of 
the Mosque in which he officiates. 

Nore 38, p. 17.—The me has a parallel in one of the 
Turkish war songs. 

Nore 39, p. 17.—To elucidate the allusion in this passage, it 
were as well to refer the reader to Sale's Koran. The suppositi- 
tious duties of the officers of Eternal Justice according to the 
Moslem notions cannot be well understood, without some insight 
into the peculiar tenor of their Religious Ceremonial, and into the 
eccentricities of their creed. 

Nore 40, p. 17.—The Satan of the Mohammedans. 

Nore 41, p. 17.—Tournefort D'Herbelot, and others, should be 
consulted on the subject of many of the Oriental superstitions and 
a ei There are many anecdotes which will be found il- 
ustrative of this passage. In fact it is not so clear but that.Lord 
Byron borrowed this suggestion for Tournefort, whom has 
somewhere quoted as his authority. We have not been able to 
find any explanation of his own, however. 

None 42, p, 17.—An allusion to the received notion in the 
South-east of Europe, respecting the symptoms exhibited by those 
who have been attacked by the Vampire, amongst the peasan 
of those regions, the belief in the habits of that indescribable ani- 
= and in the effects of its strange nurture. 

Plow 48, p. 21.—An allusion to the current fable concerning 
the Pelican, 

Nore 44, p, 24.—Lord Byron has afforded an interesting anec- 
dote explanatory of the Oriental superstition of prophetic or 
second hearing. This tale is the more remarkable, that he was 
“notoriously sceptical on these subjects. 

Nore 45, p. 28—The Romaic word signifying “a Shroude’ 
or “a Winding Sheet.” 

Nore 465, p. 29.—The story of the Giaour is not, as wwe have 
already explained i in the advertisement, without toenitton | in 
fact ; for Lord Byron had founded the incidents of his poem upon 
a local tale, which was current in Turkey, and the substance of 
which was thoroughly within the recollection of many living 
persons, “S ; 
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Notes to The Wrive ef Abpdos. 


Nore I, p. 30.—The title of this poem appears to have afforded 
some material fur cavil. The “Bride” is, in fact, a somewhat 
questionable denomination for the heroine. But the criticism is, 
nevertheless, as unjust as the quibble is paltry ; for, after all, the 
question resolves itself merely into ofte of words or interpretations. 
The meaning remains the same. 

Note 2, p. 30.—This poem was first published at the close of 
the year 1813, after but a very short lapse of time employed in 
its composition. Lord Byron was proverbially rapid in his wri- 
ting, and this remark is especially applicable to the pieces he 
wrote about this period. There appears to have been a dreary 
sense of avant of something to busy him, and prevent his mind 
from brooding over its sorrows, which gave birth to some of his 
most brilliant poems. On the other hand, it was in writing these 
works from time to time that he filled the void which seemed to 
hang about him. They were thus the effect and the solace of 
his desolate satiety. Once in the vein for writing, he appears to 
have rattied on, and completed whatever work or portion he had 
undertaken, whilst the humour lasted. 

Nore 3, p. 30.—The Romaic word signifying Rose, is 


Nore 4, p. 31.—The Romeos and Juliets of romance are no 
such uncommon personages—Mejnoun and Leila, we are told, 
are those who represent Shakespere’s hero and heroine, in the 
Levant. Sadi is the bard and sage, or moralist, of Persia. 

Nowe 5, p. 32.—In Turkey, the three periods of the day, the 
rising, zenith, and the setting of the sun, are announced by the 
tolling of a drum bearing that designation. 

Nore 6, p. 33.—There is no love lost between the schismatical 
tribes of Arabia and the Mussulmans of Turkey. Tuz enmity 
which exists between these branches of the followers of Mahomet 
is, in fact, more bitter than that which severs the Moslems from 
any other religious sect. 

Nore 7, p. 34.—An allusion to one of the principal feudal 
vassals of Turkey. 

Nore 8, p. 35.—The fatal warrant by which a subject of the 
Porte is condemned to death, by the prevailing instrument of 
strangulation, is not always obeyed without resistance ; instances 
are not wanting in which the messenger who conveyed the order, 
or notice of condemnation, has been submitted to the punishment 
by the culprit. In other cases, however, the mandate is religi- 
ously obeyed. j : 

Note 9, p. 35.—In Turkey the only method of calling 
attendants, js by clapping the -hands or stamping with the 
foot. 
Note 10, p. 35.—The prevalence of smoking has almost 
rendered it unneccessary to translate the word ‘ Chibouque.” 
The Turks, Arabs, Persians, and the people of Levant, gene- 
rally adopt this shape of pipe only. It consists of a te bowl, 
generally of red clay; but in some cases of ivory, metal other 
material adorned with jewels, and a long cherry tube, tipped with 
a round and attenuating piece of amber, which forms the mguth- 
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piece. There is frequently a ring of gold, sometimes set with 
jewels round the joint, between the amber and the stem. : 

Norg 11, p. + ee by which the stipendiary 
troops in the Turkish service are distinguished. 

Nore 12, p. 35.—This term is applied to those to whom 
conduct of dangerous service is entrusted. They are generally 
engaged in the first charge, and are almost invariably placed at 
the head of bodies of cavalry. 

Nore 13, p. 35.—The Turks in sword practice protect them 
. selves with .a thick and tough covering, which is generally proo! 
against any single blow. 

Norr 14, p. 35.—This is an ejaculation which is very preva- 
lent amongst the Turks, when they are excited either by sport or 
actiun, At other times their taciturnity is as proverbial as their 
indolence, if indeed it be not a part of it. 

Nore 16, p. 36.—A scent in high favour in the Levant, and 
very generally used in Europe. Ottar of Roses was, however, 
far more in use formerly than it is now. ’ 

“Nore 16, p. 36.—The Mohammedans are particularly fond of 
decorating their walls and ceilings with dazzling views of Con- 
stantinople, in which the Chinese taste and judgment of art are 
most apparent. . 

Nore 17, p. 37.—“ Azrael,” amongst the Mohammedans is an 
impersonation of death. » fi 

Nore 18. p. 38.—An allusion to the traditionary antiquities 
of the Sultans, 

Nore 19, p. 38.—The “ musselim” is an officer of the govern- 
ment, whose station is second to that of a Pacha. 

Nore 20, p. 88—The Turkish name for’ Negropont. The 
inhabitants of this province are despised like those of Athens. 

Nore 21, p, 38.—* Tchocadar,” an usher. 

Nore 22, p. 41.—An allusion to the well-known story of 
antiquity. 

Nore 23, p. 42 —Amber, like all resinous substances, may be 
quickened by friction: it is well known to be strongly charged 
with ‘electricity by this operation, and emits a slight aroma. 
When burnt, the scent is very powerful and by no means dis- 
agreeable. 

Nore 24, p. 42.—Amulets are deeply reverea by the Mahom- 
medans, who have the greatest confidence in their efficacy. Itis 
by no mean$\uncommon to see a small piece of some venerated 
relic worn about the person, encased in gold and jewels. Ex- 
tracts from their sacred writ are generally engraved on the case. 

Nork 26, p. 42.—An appendage which may be held to repre- 
sent the Rosary of the Roman Catholics amongst the Moham- 
medans. : 

Nore 26, p. 44.—The designation of a seaman amongst the 
Turks; by which also the person so called is distinguished from 
the Greek or other subject in the service. The description: here 
given by Lord Byron is accurate enough. There are, however, a 
few litde additions which are attributable to the particular 
pes of some individual who personally served as the 
model, =| AS ‘ 

Nors#27, p. 44,—The majority of the swords or scimitars used 


by Mohammedans bear some verse of the Koran as an inscrip- 
tion. : é 
> 
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Note 28, p. 45.—The traditions of the Jews are far from 
being unknown amongst the Mohammedans. It is well known 
that Mahomet himself was careful in impugning the revelation of 
the Hebrew writ; and the same traditions therefore appear in 
Mussulman Sacred History as in that of the Jews, with this. 
difference only, that they are clothed in other language, and that 
the names are adapted io their own fancy or version.’ Zuleikfa is 
the name attributed to Potiphar's wife. The same incident as 
that related of her in the Old Testament has been reproduced 
with aJl the lustre of oriental imagery. 

Nore 29, p. 45.—An allusion to one of the insurgent vassals 
who defied the utmost power of the government. : 

Norge 30, p. 46.—This is the distinguishing pennon of a 
Pacha, whose rank and command are marked by this standard. 

Note 31, p. 46.—An allusion to one of those crimes or 
romahtic enterprises so common in the East. The victim in this 
instance was a Pacha of the name of r, of whom, as of the 
coincidence, Lord Byron has given a iled account. He had 
occasion, at a latter period, to know moréfof the hero and perpe- 
trator, who was no less a personage than Ali the Pacha of 
Albania. 

Nore 32, p. 48.—When a Turk speaks of the Island or the 
Sea, he must be understood to indicate the Archipelago, for 
beyond that, few amongst his nation have any idea of insular 
conformation. 

Nore 33, p. 49.—This passage alludes to one of the most re- 
markable Jeaders of the Greek revolts. Lord Byron, from the 
interest he took in the regeneration and independence of Greece, 
and from his active participation in the struggle, had. become in- 
timately acquaiated with all the details of its history and had had 
occasion to meet with the principal personages who figured in 
the melancholy annals of the Morea before the battle of Nava- 

. . 
rino. 7 
Nore 34, p. 49.—Amongst the Turks, al] those who are subject 
to the capitation tax, are distinguished by the denomination of 
“ Rayahs.” 

Nou 35, p. 49.—An allusion to the peculiar habits and pre- 
possessions of Mohammedans. = 

Note 36, p. 49.—Lord Byron has unnecessarily apologized for 
the tenor of this passage. it is perfectly true, not only of the 
indigenous population or -wandering tribes of the East, but also 
of Europeans, who are by accident or design, cast into a similar 
career, that the wild and uncontrolled freedom of the broad ex- 
panse of desert inspires them with a-species of elevated spirit of 
independence. There is a pleasure in ‘the impressions which 
crowd upon the mind in such a situation, which none ean pro- 
perly understand but those who have thoroughly entered into 
this peculiar mode of life. Seow 

Nore 87, p. 49.—One of the terms signifying the place of 
eternal bliss, ar 

Nore 38, p. 54.—The following passage wi ‘the most éx- 
planatory of the allusion and we therefore take the liberty to 
extract it as it stands. ‘‘ While the Salsette lay off the™Darda- 
‘nelles, Lord Byron saw the body of a man who had been executed 
by being cast into the sea, floating on the stream to and fro with 
the trembling of the water, which gave to its arms the of 
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scaring away several sea-fowl that were hovering to devout. 
This incident has been strikingly depicted.” —Ga tr. ; 

Nore 39, ‘p. 54—The burial-place of Mohammedan women 
is left without any distinctive mark: that of the men is adorned 
with a sculptured turban above the inscription (if there be any). 
The inscription generally consists of some of the most admired 
verses of the Koran. » 

Note 40, p. 54.—The faneral chant uttered by the women. 
The term “silent slaves” is applied to the male portion of such 
melancholy cerem@nies, because it is one of the points of delicacy 
amongst the Mohammedans not to betray any emotion before 
strangers. 

Norte 41, p. 55.—This passage will be better understood by 
referring to.a note on the subject attached to the “ Pleasures of 
-Memory,."—It is an adaptation of a passage in orientai poetry. 

» Nore 42, p. 56.—This notion is peculiarly prevalent in the 
East, but it should be added, that it is by no means confined to 
those regions. Weare not in our own country without many 
remarkable instances of similar delusions. There are some 
anecdotes illustrative of this question to be found in the Corres- 
pondence of Horace Walpole, whose taste appears to have in- 
clined him to seek out such, and similar fantasies. 

° 
*- i * 


’ 


Notes to the Worsair. 


Nore I, p. 57.—This poem is another example of the facility 
and fertility of Lord Byron's genius. The beauty of his writing 
would almost appear to have been enhanced by rapidity; a phe- 
nomenon which is somewhat explained by the evidence borne by 
bis ppema themselves, that he fefote from impulse and not from 
refléction. “The Corsair" was begun and completed in the 
course of thirteen days, and at a period almost contemporary with 
the completion of the “ Bride of Abydos.” f 

Nore 2, p. 58.—It may not be superfiuous to remind the 
reader of “‘ The Corsair,” that the Islands selected as the scene of 
this little drama are all of them but a short distance from one 
another and from the main land, There is therefore no inaccu- 
racy or anachronism in the quick succession of incidents as they 
are related ;—far from it:—to those who are well acquainted 
with the locality and the impetuous temperament of the people, 
they will appear but the more probable and truthful. A 

Nore 3, p. 62—The author has been at some pains to excuse 
himself from having strained the privileges of poetry or fiction in 
drawing the character of Conrad in this poem. And-there can 
be no harm in adding the citations adduced by him from history 
in support of portraiture produced by his imagination. It 
would seem the following quotation, that characters, no 
less strange to veryday life ideas of a London reader, have 
actually figured in reality. 

_“Eecelin prisonnier,” dit Rolandini, “s'enfermoit dans un’ 
silence menagant ; il fixoit sur la terre son regard feroce, et ne 
donnoit point d'essor & sa profonde indignation De toutes partes 
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cependant les soldats et les penples accouroient; ils vouloie 
voir cet homme, jadis si puissant, et la joie universelle éclatoit. dé | 
toutes partes. be ~ - > * 
“ Eccelin étoit d'une petite taille : mais tout I'aspect de sa per- 
sonne tous ses mouvemens, indiquoient un*soldat. - Son langage 
étoit am nm deportement superbe—et par son seul regard? il 
faisoit trembler les plus hardis."—Sismondi, tome iii. p. 219. 

Nore 4, p. 69.—The pho&phoric sparkling of the sea about the 
prow, sities, and wake of @ boat or vessel, or at each dip of the 
oars, or break of the water, is perhaps far better known and more 
frequently observed in the Mediterranean in more central 
latitudes than on our own coasts. It is, moreover, far moré in- 
tense in brilliancy, owing to the dark and profound blue of 
the sky and water, upon which the flashing breaks like an 
aurora. ; . ws. 2 

Nore 56, p. 71.—Coffee. n! ¢ 

Nore 6, p. 71.—A Turkish pipe (see noté ante). 

Nore 7, p. 71.—Dancing girls. : - 

Nore 8, p. 71.—There is an instance of a similar, incident _m 
history. It is recorded by Gibbon (Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, vol. vi, p. 180.) 

Note 9, p#73.—The Dervises are a class who resemble the 
monks,of Roman Catholicism. . 

N 10, p. 74.—Satan. } 

Nore Il, p. 741A tagiler exhibition of wrath has 'fhore than 
once been historically record © 2 + 

Nore .75.—A woman's name. Almost all females names, 
in particular amongst the people of the east, are words signifying 
birds, flowers, scents, or other ornaments or luxuries which abound 
in their hyperbolical poetry. Gulnare, means the blossomef the 
pomegranate. “ : ite 

Nore 13, p. 80.—Lord Byron appears to have alluded to the 
ease of Si mas More and to that of Anna Boleyn. There are 
many othe rical instances of similar buffoonery. od 

Nore 14, p. 83.—It is well known that the disciples of Socrates 
were very t with their great master not to swallow the poisoB 


vj 


until sunset. The philo er, nevertheless, obeyed the © 
mandate of is condemna mn, and took’the potion before the sun* 
Went down. | + 


: . ; : - 
Nore 15, p.83.—The further we go towards the southward, 
the less the twilight, and the more equal the distribution of time 
between night and day-so that the winter's day is Jonger than that 
in-our latitude, and the summer's day is shorter. It is so in Greece 
(as a matter ef course) where the scene is laid. v 
Nore 16, p. 83.—The summer-houses of the Turks are calléd 
Kiosks, 2 
Nore 17, p. 86.—See note ante. oe Ps 
Nore 18, p. 96.—It is the prevalent fashion in the East, to 


adorn the bodies of the dead with flowers rs 
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Nore I, p. 98.—There appears to have.been no specific period 
or locality assigned to the incident related in The oa of Lara, 
Lord. Byron at different times gave different accounts 6f his own 

anigements of the scene, and contented himself with atenibuting 
entirely to fiction, to avoid the inconsistency of some of the per- 
sonages with the country and customs. . 


2 ie < 
Notes to the Dicge of Corinth. 


Nore 1; p, 126:—It shoula be observed that since, T.ipolitza 
became the seat of the Pacha of the Province, Napoli di Ro- 
mania ceased to be the chief town in the Morea. Lord Byron 

, had at various times overrun the Whole of the Grecian provinces, 
and was well acquainted with all the roads and by roads well 


ad accompanied the author. JHe appears to have retired to 
mountains, and to have raised the standard of revolt against 
the vice-royal government. ~ ; 
»~« Nore 8, p. 128.—See note ante. — : 
~ Nove 4, p.128.—The Turcomans resemble the Bedouin Arabs 
in. their method ‘of living. They are an trrauc people—who 
wander from place to piace, pitching their tents at convenience, 
and removing them at pleasure. : 
orE’6, p. 129,—An allusion to Ali Coumourgi, xz hati 
: en. the Venetians from the Morea, and who was rwards 
Billed at Peterwardein, ' 
Nore 6, p 186.—A description which ‘has unfortunately but 
“too much of reality. It is not at all uncommon for dead. bodies 
to be observed floating on the Bosphorus The following | 
tation from Hobhouse’s Travels will serve to attest the truth of 
the picture ;—“'The sensations prodaced by the state of the’ i 
ther, and leaving a comfertable cabin, were in unison with -the 
impressions which we felt, when passing under the palace of the 
* pultans and gazing at the gloomy cypresses which rise above the 
walls, we saw, two dogs gnawing a dead body."—Honnousr. 
Nore 7, p. 136.—The Mohammedans entertain superstitious 
belief wath respect to the tuft of hair worn by them, to the effect 
~ that it will serve handle to the prophet wherewithal to ‘hoist 
them into the region jof the Houris. * ; 
Nore 8, pal n allusion to the author's visits to Annesley 


ae vn ae wns of the Morea, of Attica, Albania. &e. 
a = TE 2, - 127.—An allusion.to Dervioli, one of the Arnaouts, 
» : 


« 


when a boy : - ~ ; 
Nore 9 pinphegage refers to the occasion of an 
vaction by sea was fought at the mouth of the Dardanelles 


st the Venetians, 
Nore 9, p. 149:—The jackal is not known, in Europe. In 
all parts of Asia Minor, however, that animal abounds. They 
Ss ¢ 
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make an especial retreat of old Tuins, and-Lord Byron has ada 


ted the creature to er soil, without. much violation to Ys 


habits. The jackal is 
sea-birds follow a ship, to secure whatever, refuse may 
out. : beam * Fae, 
We tate - - Pete 
7 4 ott 


: Notes to Barasina, 


Nore I, p. 150.—The subject matter of this Poem, was some- 
what too yoluptuous for the precise but maudlin-modesty of Lord 
Byron's Critics. The pce Sa prudery of the nation almost 
set aside Parasina, and though far from an inferior work even for 
such an author, it has not been so generally known or noticed, 


to follow bodies of mene 
e cast 


a 


as many of the others. Lord Byron's Critics were in general)” 


envious, malignant opponents, and they were very a f. twist- 
ing all his productions into immoral constructions: but the fact 
is, that the a “of the most condemned is, quite*the contrary. 
It were just as fair-to condemn “ Joseph Andrews,” ‘as immoral 
in its ency, as“ Don Juan,” or any poem of Lord Byron's. 
The satire of vice can never be intrepreted into itsexaltatio 
Whether or not,“ Parasina” is open to more eq 1 
lation is another question. But we are perfectly assured that. 
author never intended to celebrate and enlogise a crim ; 
Nore 2, p. 156 —The word “ haught” is very aqgetienty used 
for “haughty,” and more especially in the earlier writéts of our), 
langnage. It may be found in Spencer, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Shakspere, &e. &c. . , 


.* 
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Notes to the Prisoner of Chillon. 


jJake-of Geneva, on the north shore, and at the eastern end, is , 


; rt 163—The Castle of Chillon which juts out into the 


celebrated asshaving been the prison of Frangois de rote. 
the hero of Genevan independence. © known that until the 
year 1535, Geneva was a dependency o 1¢ Dukedom of Savoy ; 
and as by_its situation, and for other it was a. place of 


no mean importance, it was very jealously retained by ‘the « 
Prine { that House. On the other hand “the ‘Genevese nter-, 
tainedMeamheredicary hatred for the Savoyards, and have continuedy. 


since their emancipation to detest their former masters. Theg,, 


themselves from the” 
flourished just + 
ided aspect, 
enevan, but 


Genevese had made®several efforts to liber. 
yoke of the Duke of Savoy, and ‘Bonniv é 
at the period tat the struggle was assum 
warmly participated in the conte fe w 2 
became possessed of a wealthy benefice at ace in 1510, 
‘le was born in 1496, and had been educated in the capital of 

Piedmont itseif. All his associations were more likely to have 


bound him to the interests of the Sayoyards. But a lofty a 
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ae 
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of. independence, the’ purest integrity and sense of justice, and an 
tionate regard for the people with whom he had become in- 
rated, and whose character at that period was congenial to 
the enlightened and essive intelligence of such: a man, had 
completely enlisted hif in the cause of the Genevese. In 1519 
he became a*prisoner on the oceasion of the occupation of Ge- 
neva by the Duke of Savoy, He was closely confined for two 
years at Grolée, to which dungeon he had been despatched by the 
Duke. He afterwards contrived to effect his escape, but in 1530 
was once more betrayed into the hands of his enemies, and was 
sent a close ptisoner to the vaults of the Castle of Chillon, whence 
he was finally liberated in 1536, when the people of Berne occu- 
pied the Canton of Vaud. Bonnivard, whose name is still held 
in high veneration by the Genevese, was not left unrewarded by 
the grateful towns-people. Upon hi§ final return, when Geneva 
had already adopted the motto of “ Post tenebras Lux,” the 
country vf his adoption had become protestant and free. He 
was provided with a handsome residence and pension, and 
became a member of the Republican Government. - 
Nore 2, p. 163.—An allusion to the effect which grief is re- 
ported to have had upon many eminent personages in history. 
Nore 3, p, 166—The Chateau de Chilion is situated between 
~ Clarens and Villeneuve, which last is at one extremity the 
Lake of Geneva. On its left are the entrances of the Rhone, and 
site are the heights of Meillerie and the range of Alps above 
Beveret and St. Gingo. Near it, on a hill behind, is a Rint: 
below it, washing its walls, the lake has been fathomed to the 
depth of 800 feet, French measure: within it are a range of dun- 
geons, in which the early reformers, and subsequently prisoners 
of state, were confined. Across one of the vaults is a beam black 
with age, on which we were informed that the condemned were 
formerly executed. In the cells are seven pillafs, or, rather, eight, 
one being half merged in the wall; in some of these are rings for 
the fetters and the fettered: in the pavement the steps of Bonni- 
vard have left their traces, He was confined here several years. 
It is by this castle that Rousseau has fixed the catastrophe of his, 
Heloise, in the rescue of one of her children by Julie from the 
water ; the shock of which, and the illness produced by the im- 
mersion, is the cause of her death. The chateau is large, 
an seen along the lake for a great distance. The walls are 
white 
Nore 4, p. 170.—An allusion to a very small island which is 
situated hear Villeneuve. ee 
Nore 5, p. 171,—* It has not been the purpose of Lord B z 
to paint the peculiar character of Bousivert "Phe Object of ae 
poem, like that of Sterne's celebrated sketch of the prisoner, is to 
consider captivity in the abstract, and to mark its effetts in 
: eee chilling the mental powers as it benumbs and freezes 
e animal frame, until the unfortunate victim becomes, as it were 
a part of his , and identified with his chains,  ~ 
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Notes to Manfred, a 


Nore 1, p. 172—Lord Byron, who-treated Manfred some- 
what coldly, givess a half-humorous sketch of it in one of. his 
letters to Mr. Murray. The extract has been published, and 
might serve as a species of reference on the subject, but there is little 
aie: in it which may not be gathered from the work 
1tse! ra 

The following are two extracts from the criticism of contem- 
porary writers on this strange but very beantiful production :—~ 
“In Manfred teats eg at once the gloom and potency of 
that soul which burned and blasted and fed upon itself, in Harold, 
and Conrad, and ~ which comes again in this piece, 
more in sorrow in anger—more proud, perhaps, and more 
awful than ever- with the fiercer traits of its misanthropy 
subdued, as it were, and quenched in. the gloom of a deeper des. 
pondency. This piece is properly entitled a dramatic poem—for 
it is merely poetical, and is all a drama or play in the 
modern of the It bas no action, no plot, and — 
no characters; Manfred merely muses and suffers from the 
beginning to the end. His distresses are the same at the opening 
of the scene and at its closing, and the temper in which they ar 
borne is the same. A hunter and a priest, and some domesti 
are indeed introduced, but they have. no connection with the 
passions or sufferings on which the interest depends; and Man- 
fred is substantially alone throughout the whole piece. He holds 
communion bnt with the memory of the Being he had loved; and 
the immortal Spirits whom he evokes to reproach with his misery, 
and their inability to relieve it. These nnearthly beings approach 
nearer to the character of persons of the drama—but still they 
a! accompaniments ‘to the performance; and Man- 
fred is, in reality, the only actor and sufferer on the scene. To 
delineate his character indeed—to render conceivable his feelings 
—is plainly the whole scope'and design of the poem: and the 
conception and execution are, in this respect, equally admirable. 
It is a grand and terrific vision of a being invested with super- 
human attributes, in order that he may be capable of more than 
human sufferings, and be sustained under them by more than 
human f pride,”"—Jerrrery. 
ae SI ery raordinary poem, Lord Byron has pursned 
e cou’ jn the third Canto of Childe Harold, and put 
io the same objects. The action is Jaid among 
~ «the mountain’ of the Alps—the characters are all, more or Jexs, 
formed.and swayed by the operations by the magnificent scenery’ 
around them, and every page of the poems teems with imagery 

‘and passion, though, at the same time, the mind of the poet is 

* often overborne, as it were, by the strength ovelty “of its 
own conceptions. But there is a still more n hibition of 

Lord Byron's powers in this remarkable dra e¢ has here 

burst into the world of-spirits; and, in the delight with 

which the elements of nature seem to have inspired him, he has 

endeavoured to embody call up before him their ministering 

agents, and to employ these wild personifications, as ke ‘a7 
2K 
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employed the- feelings and passions of man."—PRorEssoR 
WItson. . 

Nore 2, p. 177,—The period at which these lines were written 
may explain the tenor of Lord Byron's thought in writing them, 
and the allusion which they contain. It was just about the time 
that the final endeavour to reconcile the dispositions of his family 
had proved abortive, that the author abandoned himself to the 
peculiarly beautiful view of despondency, which is distinguishable 
in the colouring of all his finest productions. 

Nor 8, p. 180.—See note ante. See also Clarendon's His- 
tory of the Rebellion for an account of Charles the First's 
appearance at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, when the negocia- 
tion was commenced after his confinement in Carisbrooke Castle. 
Again, the memoir of “‘ Marie Antoinette,” &e. &e. 

Nore 4, p. 180.—A sight not uncommon in Switzerland. 

Nore 5, p. 180.—The mountains which Lord Byron ascended 
or visited in person. The allusion here, is specially directed to 
the Wengen, the Jungfrau, the Dent D'Argent, the Great and 
Little Giant, and the Wetterhorn. In this of the mountains 
at particular seasons, the fall of Avalanches is of constant 
occurrence. 

Norkr 6, p. 180.—A sight m4 to very mountainous regions, 
but not to Switzerland alone. The same effects, with the addi- 
tional splendour lent by a tropical sun, are observable in the 
Andes. But their is a peculiar appearance in the mist, as it rolls 
along the deep gulleys and ravines, and precipitate valleys of the 
Alps. Standing far above the cloud which manues the plain 
below and yourself under the brightest and most spotless summer 
sky, you look down, not upon a varied expanse of landscape in 
panoramic view, but upon an impenetrable ocean of vapour. 
The sensation produced by this appearance is strange enough ; 
you seem detached from the world, and planted alone upon your 
bright, but solitary elevation. a , 

Nore 7, p. 183,—This is perfectly true of the appearance of 
an Alpine water fall, on a bright sunny day. The Stanbach has 
a constant rainbow at its base. The fine spray fluttering about 
is tinted with all the glowing hues of the prism, and when you 
are actually in the midst*of it, you still see it all around vou. 

Nore 8, p, 183.—An allusion to the most striking objects 
about the Jungfrau. 

Nore 9, p, 185.—Lord Byron here refers to Jambaius the phi- 
losopher, and adopts the anecdote told of him by Eunapius. 

Nore 10, p- 187.—For, the circumstances here alluded to, ‘we 
must refer the reader to the following passage in Plutarch’s ife 
of Cimon, (LanGHorNk’s Plutarch, vol. iii. p, 279;) in which 
the story of Pausanias and Cleonice is detailed.—‘“It is reluted,« « 
that when Pausanias was at Byzantium, he east his eyes upon 
a young virgin named Cleonice, of a noble family there, and in- 
sisted on having her :or a mistress, The parents intimidated by 
his power, ,were under the hard necessity of giving up their® 
daughter. The young woman begged that the light might be 
taken out of his apartments, that she might go to his bed in se- 
crecy and silence. When she entered he was asleep, and she 
unfortunately stumbled upon the candlestick and threw it down. 
The noise waked him suddenly, and he, in bis confusion, thinking 
it was an enemy coming to assassinate him, unsheathed a dagger 
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that lay by him, and plunged ‘+ into the virgin's heart. After 
this he could never rest. Heri age appeared to nim every night, 
and with a menacing tone repeated this heroic verse,— 


* Go to the fate which pride and lust prepare !' 


The allies, highly incensed at this infamous action, joined Cimon 
to besiege him in Byzantium.” But he found means to escupe 
thence and as he was stil] haunted by the spéctre, he is said to 
have applied to a temple at Heraclea, where the manes of the 
dead were cénsulted. There he invoked the spirit of Cleonice, - 
and entreated her pardon. She appeared, and told him ‘he 
would soon be delivered from all bis treubles, after his return to 
Sparta: in which, it seems, his death was enigmatically foretold, 


These particula have from many histerans.” 

Nore ] Hoag ae allusion to some incident which occurred 
to Lord Byron on his approach to the Grindenwald. 

Nore 12, p, 194.—Over this fine drama, a moral feeling hangs 
like a sombrous thunder cloud. No other guilt but that so darkly 
shadowed out could have furnished so dreadful an. illustration of 
the hideous ms of human nature, however noble and majes- 
tic, when left a prey to it ires, its passions, and its imagina- 
tion. The beauty, at one time so innocently adored, 1s at last 
soiled, profaned, and violated. “Affection, love, guilt, horror, re- 
morse, and death, come in terrible succession, yet all darkly 
linked together. We think of Astarte as yonng, beautiful, inuo- 
cent—guilty—lost—murdered—buried—judged—parduned ; but 
still, in her permitted visit to earth, speaking in a voice of sorrow, 
and with a countenance yet pale with mortal trouble. We had 
but a glimpse of her in her beauty and innocence ; but, at last, 
she rises up before us in all the mortal silence of a ghost, with 
fixed, glazed, and passionless eyes, revealing death, judgment, 
and eternity, The moral breathes and burns in every word,—in 
sadness, misery, insanity, desolation, and death.” The work is 
“ instinct with spirit,"—and in the agony and distraction, and ail 
its dimly imagined causes, we behold, though broken up, con- 
fused, and shattered, the elements of a purer existence.— 
WILson. mt 

Nore 13, p.,196.—An allusion to the suicide of Otho after his 
discomfiture at Brixellum. (See Plutarch’s Lives.) Also the 
Elegy of Martial on this event. R 

Nore 14, p. 197.—An expression and sentiment which abounds « 
in the lighter or in the more serious writings of Lord Byron. 

t he was haunted by a dreary sense of desolation, is evident 

bp some, even of the earliest fragments which he has left to the 
world. Hs kind of intellect was not easily satisfied with ordi- 
nary society ; i was nothing congenial in the every-day 
converse of ihe World, so that he was driven to brood within him- 
self, and as he couid find no real associate beyond the pale of 
his own imagination, it is not to be wondered at, if he gave evi- 
dence of a desolate species of being. 

Nore 15, p. 198.—Lord Byron has fairly acknowledged, that, 
although he began by being sceptical on the subject of the im- 
mortality of the soul, he was cured of that sceptism. There is 
therefore an inconsistency between some expressions in his ear- 
lier writings and this, but the inconsistency is one which is occa- 
‘sioned by an avowed change of opinion. ? 
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Nore 16, p. 198.—There are three only, even among the great 
poets of modern times, who have chosen to depict, in their full 
shape and vigour, those agonies to which great and meditative 
intellects are, in the present progress of human history, exposed 
by the eternal recurrence of a deep and discontented scepltism. 
But there is only one who has dared to represent himself as the 
victim of those nameless and undefinable sufferings. Goethe 
chose for his doubts and his darkness the terrible disguise of the 
mysterious Faustus. Schiller with still greater boldness, p anted 
the same anguish in the restless, haughty, and herofe bosom of 
Wallenstien. But Byron has sought no external symbol in 
which to embody the inquietudes of his soul. He takes the world, 
and all that it inherits, for his arena.and his spectators; and he 
displays himself before their gaze, wrestling unceasingly and in- 
effectually with the demon that torments him. At times, there is 
something mournful and depressing ‘in his scepticism ; but oftener 
itagaie high and solemn charaeter, approaching to the very verge 
of i ding faith. Whatever the poet may ve, we, -his 
readers, always feel ourselves too much ennobled and elevated, 
even by his melanchely, not to be confirmed in our o lief by 
the very doubts so maj eatyesoaaas awe is scepu- 
cism, if it ever approuches to a creed, carries with it its refutation 
in its grandeur. There is neither philosophy nor religion in those 
bitter and savage taunts which hate ben cruelly thrown out, from 
many quarters, against those moods of mind which are involun- 
tary, and will not pass away; the shadows and spectres which 
still haunt his imagination may once have disturbed our own ;— 
through his gloom their are frequent flashes of illumination ;—and 
the sublime sadness which to him is breathed from the mysteries 
of morwl existence, is always joined with a longing after immor 
tality, and expressed in language that is itself divine —W11son. 

Nore 17, p. 198.—An allusion to the matter of the second and 
fourth verses of the sixth chapier of Genesis.—* And it came to 
pass that the Sons of God saw the daughters of men, and the 


were fair."—* There were giants in the earth in those days; ani 
also after that, when the Sons of God came in unto the daughters 
of men, and they bare children to them, the same became mighty 
men, which of old, men of renown.” J 

Nore 18, -—‘ But what can I say of the Coliseum ? it 


must be seen: to describe it I should have thought impossible, if 

-I had not read ‘Manfred.’ ‘Fo see it aright, as the Poet of the 
North,tells us of the fair Melrose, one ‘must see it yp ee pale 
mogniigbte The stillness of night, the whispering, echoes, the 
moonlight shadows, and the awful grandeur of the i a" 
ruins, form a scene of romantic ris ace such as n alone 
could describe as it deserves. His description is:the very thing 
itself."—Marruews's Diary of an Invalid. ~ ~ 
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Notes to Cain. 


Nore 1, p. 206.—That the Old Testament contains repeated 
passages, which directly allude to a future being, is incontestable 
and it is as certain also that the drift of the whole history of 
Abraham and his descendants bears a similar interpretation. So 
constant, in fact, and so often reiterated, are the positive indica- 
an of futurity, that it were quite supererogatory to cite any 

Nore 2, p. 207.“ Prayer,” said Lord Byron, at Cephalonia 
“does not consist in the uct of kneeling, nor in repeating certain 
words in a solemn manner. Devotion is the affection of the 
heart, and this I feel ; for when I view the woners of creation, 


* 


I bow to jesty of heaven: and when I feel the t 
of life, health, and happiness, I feel grateful to God for ving 
bestowed these upon me.”"—Kznnepy's Conversations, p. 135. 
Nore 8, p. 207.—This passage affords a key to the temper and 
frame of mind of Cain th ut the piece. He disdains the 


limited existence allo! im; he rooted horror of death, 
attended with a vi iosity as is nature; and he nou- 7 
rishes a sullen anger again parents, to whose misconduct he— 


ascribes his degraded state. Added to this, he has an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge beyond the bounds prescribed to mortality; 
and this part of the poem bears a strong resemblance to Manfred, 
whose counterpart, indeed, in the main paints of character, Cain 
seems to be.—CAMPBELL. 

Nore 4, p. 207.—Cain’s description of the approach of Luci- 
fer would have shone in the “ Paradise Lost.” There is some- 
thing spiritually fine in this conception of the terror of presenti- 
ment of coming evil.—Jzrrrey. » : ae 

Nore 6, p. 210.—“In this long dialogue, the tempter tells” 
Cain (who is thus far supposed to be ignorant of the fact) that the — 
soul is immortal, and that “‘ souls who dare use their immortality” 


are condemned by God to be wretched everlasti This senti- 
ment, which is the pervading moral (if we it so) of the 
play, is developed in the lines which foll EBeR. The 


criticism is neither true nor just, and Lord Byron repudiates the 


inuendo with great reason. It were absurd torepresent Cain and . 


Satan like two archangels of light. 
Nore 6, p. 211.—The tree of life was doubtless a material tree, 


producing material fruit, proper as such for the nourishment of 
the body but was it not also set apart to be partdken of as a 
symbo! acrament of th lestial principle which nourishes 
the soul to immortality ?—Brisnor Horne. 

Nore 7, p. 213.—It may appear a very prosaic, but it is cer- 
’ tainly obvious criticism on these passages, that the young family 
of mankind had, lung ere this, been quite familiar with the death 
of animals—some of whom Abel was in the habit eg | up 
as sacrifices ; so Shat it is not quite conceivable that they should 
be so much at a loss to conjecture what death was.— JEFFREY. 

Nore 8, p. 226.—It is not very easy to perceive what’ natural 
or rational object the Devil proposes to himself in ying his 
disciple through the abyss of space, to’show him that, repository 


a 


’ 
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‘of which we remember hearing something in our infant days 
“where the old moofisvare hung up to dry.” To prove that there 
is a life beyond the grave, ve surely nopart of his business when 
he was engaged in fostering the indignation of one who repined 
at the necessityof dying. And, though it would seem, that entire 
Hades is, in Lord Byron's picture, a place of suffering, yet, when 
Lucifér himself had promised that these sufferings were the lot of 
those spirits,who had sided with him against Jehovah, is 3t likely 
that a more accufate knowledge. of them would increase Cain's 
eagerness for the alliance, or that he Would not rather have in- 
quired whether a better fortune did not await the adherents of 
the triumphant side? At all events, the spectacle of many ruined 
worlds was more likely to awe a mortakinto submission, than to 
rouse him to’hopeless resistance; and, even if it made him a 
hater of God, had mo_natural tendency to render him furious 
against a brother who was to be his fellow.sufferer—H BER. 

Nore 9, p. 227.—* Death, the last and most dreadful of all 
evils, is so far from being one, that it is the infallible cure for all 
others— —* 


To die, is landing on some silent shore * 
Where billows never beat, nor tempests roar : 
Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, ‘tis o'er. 


But was it an evil ever so great, it téuld not be remedied but by 
one much greater, which is, by living for ever; by which means 
our wickedness, unrestrained by the prespect of a future state, 
would grow so insupportable, our sufferings so intolerable by per- 
severance, and our pleasures so tiresome by repetition, that no 
being in the universe could be so completely miserable as a spe- 
cies of immortal men. We have no reason, therefore, to look 
upon death as an evil, or to fear it-as a punishment, even without 
upposition of a future life: but if we consider itas a passage 

ore perfect state, or a remove only in an eternal succession 

ill improving states (for which we have the strongest reasons), 

if then appear a new favour from the divine munificence; 
and a man must be as absurd to repine at dying, as a traveller 
would whosproposed to himself a delightful tour through 
vaiots nowy countries, to lament that he cannot take up his 
residen the first dirty inn which he buaits.at on the road. 
The instability of human life, or of the changes of its successive 
periods, of which we so frequently complain; are no more than 
the necessary progress of it to this necessary conclusion ; and are 
so far from being evils deserving these complaints, that they are 
the source of our greatest pleasures, as they are the source of all 
novelty, from which our greatest ae areeverderived. ‘The 
continual successions of seasons i human life, by quily pre- 
senting to us new scenes, render it agreeable, and, like those of 
the year, — us delights by their change, which the chvicest of 
thcin could not give us by their continuance. In the spring of 
tile, the gilding of the sunshine, the verdure of the fields, and 
the variegated paintings of the sky, are so exquisite in the eyes of 
infants at their first looking abroad into a new werld, as nothing 
perhaps afterwards can equal. The heat and vigour of the suc- 
ceeding summer of youth ripen for us new pleasures,—the 
blooming maid, the nightly revel, and the jovial chase: theserene 
autumn of complete mabhood feasts us with the golden barvest 
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of our worldly pursuits ; nor is the hoary winter of old age des. 
ulute of its peculiar comforts and enjoyments, ef which the recol- 
lection and relation of those past are perhaps none of the least; 
and at last death opens to us aynew prospect, from whence we 
shall probably look back upon the diversions and occupations of 
this world with the same contempt we do now on our tops and 
hobby-borses, and with the same surprise that they could ever so 
»much entertam or engage us."—JEN¥Ns.—* These,” says Dr. 
Jonnson, “ are sentiments which, though not new,.may be read \ 
with pleasure and profit, in the thousandth repetition.” 
Nore 10, p: 228.—A-~ speculation of Lord Byron's, which is 
not without much of reason, although it might be sneered at by 
the over accurate men of science on the one hand, as by the’ 
straight-laced minions of onbebay on the other. Phere is ut 
least this comfort in admitting the origin of mankind as it is re- 
corded in Genesis, that it saves one the trouble of an endless and 
profitiess resea@pch. And, after all, the matter is not of the re- 
motest consequence to mankind. One hypothesis is just us good as 
another. The only difference is, tha: some are more consoling 
and satisfactory than others, The whole matter, after all, resulves 
itself into thé idea which has always prevailed, and which alone 
is accommodated to the intelligence of man, that the world (our 
world), in its present construction, had a beginning; and that 
the simplest way of accounii ry its origin (apart from any im 
perative dogma or revelation,) is to attribute it at once to the 
master hand of a Creator, = ‘ 
Nore 11, p. 230:—Hades 1s a place, in Lord Byron's descrip. 
tion, very different from all that we had dnticipated. He supposes 
that the world which we now inhabit had been preceded by many 
successive worlds, which had each, in turn, been created and 
ruined ; and the inhabitants-of which he describes, on unds 
sufficiently probablefor poetry, as proportioned, in bodily and 
intelectual strength, to those gigantic specimens of animal e 
tence whose remains still perplex the naturalist. But he not 
places the pre-Adamite giants in Hades, but the ghosts of t 
Mammoth and Megatherian, their contemporaries, and, above all, 
the phantoms of the worlds themselves which yal gloom inha- 


# 


bited, with their mountains, oceans, and forests, loo and 
sad together, ahd, (we suppose he means) in as of eternal 
suffering. We really think that this belongs to that species of 
sublime, which is considerably less than a single step removed 
from the ridiculous —HEBER. "ie 

Nore 1, p. 137,—“ It would be to no purpose to suppose two 
such opposite principles. For, admit that a being infiiitely mis- 
ebievous were infinitely cunning, and infinitely, powerful, yet it 
could do no evil, because site piinciple, of infinite good- 
ness, being also infinitely wiee and powerful, they would tie up 
one another's hands: so that upon this supposition, the not‘on of a 
deity would signify just nothing ; and, by virtue of every Oppo 
sition and equality of these principles, they would keep one an- 
other at-perpetual bay; and, being an equal match for one another, 
instead of being two deities, they woud be two idols, able to do 
neither good ner evil.”"—T1LLorson. ees " ¥ 14 

Nore 13, p..238.—“ Whatever we enjoy is purely a free gift 
from our Creator ; but that we enjoy no more, can never, sure, 
be deemed an injury, or a just reason to question his. infinite be 
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mevolence. All our happiness is owing to his goodness; but that . as 


it is no greater, is owing only,to ourselves; that is, to our not 
having any inherent right to any happiness, or even to any exis- 
tence at all."—Jenyns, Fe 

Nore 14, p. 251.—The names of the rivers which enclosed the 
region of man's first purity and happiness. _ 
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Notes to the Fours of Loleness. 


Nore 1, p. 254.—The Earl of Carlisle is here indicated, 

Nore 2, p. 254.—See Boswext’s Life of Johrifon, vol. viii., 
p. 91. London: 1835, 

Nore 3, p. 255.—This-piece is addressed to Lord Delawarr. 

Nore 4, p. 255.—Lord Byron had a pecniiar antipathy to 
elaborate inscriptions and pompous sepulchres, from his earliest 
years. He always indicated his wish that whoever performed 
the last duties for himself would be as brief and simple as possible 
in marking his final resting-place, He left directions of the same 
kind in a will. ae 

Norx 5, p. 256.—The antiquity of Newstead Abbey is un- 
doubted. It dates back to the latter end of the twelfth century, 
and passed from its monastic possessions into the hands of Lord 
Byron's ancestors at the period when all establishments of the 
kind were wrested from ecclesiastical corporations. 

Norz 6, p. 256.—The part taken in the Holy Wars by the an- 
cestors of Lord Byron is more than ‘problematical—if indeed it be 


» more than a piece of family tradition: they, at least, attained no 


historical celebrity, and the name does not appear very promi- 
nently until much later in the records of this country itself. Mr. 
Moore has endeavoured to account for it, by explaining some 
piece of decorations in Newstead Abbey. But it must be borne 
in alesis that this symbol is of modern construction, or that 
it had no connection whatever with the family of the author, who 
did not become possessors of the Abbey until the reign of Henry 
VIII., if not later. : 

Norsg 7, p. 256 —“ In the park of Hors: there was a cas- 


tle, some’of the ruins ef which are yet le, called Horistan 
Castle, which was the chief mansion of de Burun's suc- 
cessors,"—THORODTON. ‘ 


Norte 8, p. 256.—Some of the“kncestors of Lord Byron are 
recorded to have served at the-seige of Calais, emp. Edward III. 


as well as at Cressy. © ; 
) , Pp. 256.—The field of Marston Moor, so fatal to the 


royalists in the civil wars. 
b Nore 10, p. 256.—See Cuarenvon's History of the Rebel. 
ton. 

Nore 11, p. 256,—See the same; in which Sir Nicholas By- 
ron is frequently mentioned with honour amongst the most zea- 
lous partizans of Charles I, epi, 

Nore 12. p. 257.—This piece as well as some others which 
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Nore 42, p. 280-—The® fable of Medea ead “Jason 4 4s far too 
well known to need animadversionghere. This.is a ‘translation of) 
one of the Choruses in the’ celebrated play” of Euripides, and © ; 
although it be correct asa te eel it is rather that® than a 
translation. att a ae 
Re Sage the pinsae in the'wiginl « MS eta 
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aye ‘8, p. 826.—The epithet. is peculiarly illustrative of Fitz. 
's Caste of literary Productions; 1 but it was really more then 


teh gees to be even thus severely noticed. 
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which if renmarkable for some of that author's quaint but henge 
conceptions. 
Note 14, p. 331.—An attusiotl 0 Cite pa iv iro 
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Difvorah and Dyest are tosh mad op yo es -- 


sacle cail'st thou ‘em ?—* God help aie, ay, 2 
cate 16, Ae p $91.—An allosiom toshs tenor of we, ton 
orks 0 wri x. 
Hors 17, a ya allusion then € poem Cate - 
Nore 18, Pf bg ih ne mipualy ooh te ’ 
~*~, 


«Allo ing ie in otow in 


Piece, whi 
to Jekyll. It was wig 


ORD Srnaxczonn's Translation 
ee ers 


hav Sek his men a Soe 


honlder Camoéns, ‘and of which 


“The eA Ep | posted 
oles te a prsoiaas exe epi. 


- 


‘ 


s 
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Nore 80. p oe and Ralph, who figure in the 
Dyno | of "Pope: — ’ 


nf Silente, ye ‘Rinon capeelnics Riyals Gok 
peed Jaeeer him, ye owls!” 
see the, “ Anti uities of Giese” 
Eh re’s Gn Dictionary,” under ‘the “head of 


Hetcon 2, I p.384—An allusion to Solent Cottle, of whom — 
‘ Lord Byri 8, that they” es “once sellers of books they did 
uae iad and now writers of books they do not sell.” - They 
ed eee ee the te producto, of ery poems, as 


; ue were pleased 
' Nore 33 pe Ls: allusion to die author of a species of 


didactic, ‘r ting “ Les pT "a Fn bbey,” 
and other Se and who cro ost self- 
sufficient ‘auto tee that ever sre a man for conceit. 

Nor 34, p. 336. pucker to the in, which the 
poems of nico were nade a ae “Scotland, 
in éach of which he ¥ d- Byron 
does not treat him 


. Nore 36, ee 335.—Mr. ‘C: ap on. the « English ; 
Bards and Scotch ak is was so just, as far ba fat etal acu- 
men was eoncerne 


duced Lo “% many 
“words in the original text, particularly ae e Critic. 
¢ Nore 3! 335.—~ eo elceasiggi ch arezhekys =p ital 
_- of ete 3 “9 . 


Norse 87, p. 385.—Syaiiey y Smith only noe : 
tee Edinburgh Review ‘or a few numbers. “my 
vo; te. of § 


by Jefitey, who has since het Ig : 
and a Lord of the Session. 
Nore rine g .—An éllasi oe puibeting” ee! 
Jeffrey i chee, a a ‘became current re= 


specting it = pete ce of the autho- | 
= peory ese manner in hee arenes we found to 
lave e ¥ . e: 

Nore 389, p. 336.— bantering sally, invélving the : Guestion of 
National rivairy. 

Norx 40, p. 336.- The Bigs in # too “yshar'taeBera ‘ai - 
interest now. Yet ‘it is certainly well pointed’ at the, coe : 
and antiquarian affectation of thal nobleman, sand was well under. ~ 
stood by himself and ' byt those who wer Sag ih eh ads 
—o and pursuits. 

ore 41, p, 336. pt writer who * ws ovcupiéa allity wu 
the study ‘and translation of the Pig il Tesland ahd 


Norway. | 


Pie . , ps B36, —Sydney : 7m) me t ’ 
ote 43, p. 336,—-An allusio it cop 
Nore 44, p. 336- Saar y GS? - 


aa 
.  , Nore 45, p, 887.—An Sn tical i aratioal wap 


by Nore 4d author. ar :* 
rte san p= ae De copie hae at 


Nore 47, p; 387.—Refers to £3 cm that p 
Nore 48, p: 837.—Lor tan 
hisday, since better known as M. ia Lan 


> 
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Nore 49, p. 837.—Alluding to some tredhietione by Lora 
Holland. 


Nore 650, p. 337.—A remark touelting ties ? efit u EL SeEpERIACy- 7, = 


- Norr 61, p. 837.—See the play of te ae 

Nore 52, p. $38.—Adapting that author's:prevailing fa 

_ Nore 53, p. $38.—Kenny, whose dr. Pari produetions had ~ 
secured him so high a reputation, and it will be temembered 
died very suddenly on the eve of a benefit which had. eo. 


liberally got ap in ‘his behalf in the course .of the e present. Sum- 


SRerayee 2 $38'—ANadin es t 


gentleman during his management of 


Nore 55, p. 388.=The exceeding = es oe meee: os 


* €olman rendered him very eminent 
Nore 56, p. 338.—Cum 
in their day. &. eee 
Nore 67, p. 838, Alading othe socous of edirensis ‘y.” 


2 po: 
Nhe 58, P 838 —The cpa tap ‘boat Drory 


net 9, P 808—An allison i to Stetings's oe oe 
* i’ 2 
Nore 20, 9 380. 39.—Both well known gta gh ’ ee - Be 
Nove SS oteer ‘he plate and not the Pern a 
Nore 62, p. 339 the » relations of Se sD 
ror Nero are known... 
Nore. —Mr. Andrews ver al and 
small wri - in his way. 
Nore 64, p. ry 
Carlisle on the co 
Nore ~ 65, p. 
“Elijab’s ope 


dressed @ smail’y 
was a'shoerm 
* © Nore $9... tia —Indeatn 


a eee m on the te 


eM “42. ~Kiinding 16 a piece by F field. 
Fa Ee nar ae ae o f a Weavers 


, —Thomas, Camp ital % Rogers, 
“Nore p- 342.— as. OC: Seay te 


_whose reputation was lon since emtablia Picasa of - 
p 2s tah ad ne Pleasur 8 0} * of the-other,- 


stant te 74, 0. aa “Gilfnd, well eine as ihe e“anthor of 1 the 


=, 
Mag > ore i adi Sbstasb 
re e name of S ‘is so | 


ie a “The nam of tee Byrn sc have, been”, cont 
eae is —ttanat posts adi honing tn 


7 


: 


eet now, a al <* ” 
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Pr ache 78, p, 843-—The. melancholy death andthe merits of 
17 


No Aree fom. his ime seer! of 
- thivyetiole HBA Bime g “= ed 


tation’ - . S . 


=. 
« ¥ org 86, ¢ adaptation | if. the Passage in 
oa ‘s pe and . il of the Rom e,” vol. ii-p. 
> Ja eee 5 Super. transported a 
+ * - pf e body of eee 
* Nore 87, ‘p. 346.4 first. ‘production, a transla 
> Si Was worthy of the admiration which it met ©» - . 


.. pe 346.=Thus wei 
. Nee 8. —A poem: entitled BS “ “Aboriginal Bri- 
Fane 


Nore: 90, p. sing a aoa ea ang the 
Duk hue oe 
Nore 9], p. ade ae —_ 

: ee pepe ail was intern welate of 
ot od seer 8p 
nae to aurbate al nei <teno ‘digs 
~ el oT, 94, p. i a OW: used in w ee 
* ~ TS was as mie several nor 
P t ord ** as 
F No re 96, p. 847- : apiinitess to Gell’ site, 
~ of anei t Troy, ang his work on the | Neti 


; ~ 
ee ode A Pe oe ” 


Se 96, p. In’ 
Z- eee hi a ever have 


ee a 


: 
aS 
= 
if 
fs 


at ae a ae 
“even Lord Byran to” rhe a full dissemiinati = 
* 4, al i en. ns apolo * ah 4 in, 
sadly. mb case whe urge 1 his 
~~ thatthe’eo marbles ‘“has be i” 
3 essential Savant to. eee : : os » 
a Nore 2,p. SAd—Seo note ale ax pur hg 
+7 = 3, p. 849.—See note ai acy. 
% Se SPS oe re mer Ps 
- > : al 
sg MaRS Oe ae SP 


o> 
— 
“Nore 85, eM . 
» *The Book of Play wai is of more ‘subline repue 


x ~ 
“S 


= at 
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Nore 64, p. 351.—On the glist imp on the Sp sidé of the’ y 
deep) 


ch th b : 
ai sane ese words have een very re eut:— oN a 
~ Quon NON FECERUNT Gon, ; ~ 
-* Hoc Bont Scot. = «{ - — 
m * - 


on oe eA This eulogy “Goths alludes to an eet : 
_story of a Greek historian, relates that Aiaric, either terrified 
by two phantoms, oné of Minerva herself, lie Achilles, 
terrible as when he strode towards the walls of Trey tohisfriends ~ fs: <M 
or struck with a reverential respect, had, spared he treasures, or- ; 
naments, and people of*the venerable cit « Hiearouse: os 
pe ma ALS Se ae to Athens penerally- : 
ae ding to the “that sobleman’ ': 
wah have been qui tionably carved i si Parthenon, &c. " ead 
Nore 8, p. 351.—A citation. ‘The term i§ merely adopted. . 
_ Nore 9, p..352.—The grant of St shin for, the purchase. of, mi 
Lord Eigin’s collection. ‘° m 
Nore 10, > ee a to a a of West's, on, the : 
subject. > an 
Nore Il, p 353. ~# Ese aptly. Te eg a residence oF Fa 


The morta yet when we saw it, Fest ig the place 4. wey 
of the now a one collection, serves as see . 


Lord Elgin. « P 
Nore 12, p- 35 That, the Ei wll contribu, m 
the improvement art"in Efglard, ae doubted. They 


must certainty open Fate eyes of British artists, ‘ove that 
the ve ah iy road to’simplicity and beaury Is ae ey: of ‘ 
nature,—H. re save: : 
Nore 13, p. 353.— an t0'Copei 
Nore 14, 


ast and wines 8." re ee * 


. me e: < 
-_* 4 
No d= Atrattaton e frade in ailion and 
coin, 7 aed Ww ete “ports during ‘oa 
the ‘war. 4/*' “: ‘ 
- ew wf i x 4 " = ‘ 7 
*~ & : *=* . | * - — h-s, a 
“iat #> ete ‘, . 
ty . # aes y whe te > 2 fe. 
Bo ie 
a? Sat Notes ‘o Ou ‘to See, thee pee 
re a ; : a 
* ‘Nose i Lip: $63 sae, 
4 é urn ant Hannibal aoe oe ; 
7 * Produce sam ini; dust h o 
yt *” - 
ec ae ses Be: 


I disks ist that this was ever ‘done in_ th Pad world; at eat, 4 
with regard to | fannibal’:’ but, gs bs ‘ecount of Scot . “ 
land, I find’ ‘Sir John P Paterson | had “the curiosity to collect, D4 é i 


and h, t astesoot a peron discovered a few, years since i ee 

the | r partic we ea “enabled ie EB i 

Be ik A a eS ce 
oer ee eg. 


8 ~~ * 4 . 
© y ¥ A - 
2 4 . + - 
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whole. body, visible visible.” “W. onderful to. Sota he found athe =a 

~ did not exceed in wei ht one o ce anda half! AND IS THIS a 
» anody Alas ! enquot li ts sae satirical exaggeration. : 

Girrorp * ; ‘ 

Nore 2. 804. —See as Canina repecig ioe reat battle ; 5 

fougne by dias unean plain. — 


eee 


a aa “p. 301 —Cour . who: ioe: married 
worn 5p ame: 5 .edote of Dionysias the + 


: wONarE 6 6, p. 3. Allusion to the fein: a which Bajazet < 
° oa was mehr eae Timour the Tartar. x = 
Nore 7, p.. 366.— etheus, (see J é's-Class. Dict.) ~~ ‘ 
8 366.—A : 4 story of this kin Sone mee the - “as. 
by those of § 


. » Dad Te very Boats arehinock— ‘se “ae 
_» . To lip’a wanion, and suppose her.chaste.” er. vs 


- ~ = . - 
7 —— 4 


‘og at ator . “2 
bt" e a + Sr eeaanan 
aa a . ae og 
ee eo _ Notes to Bebe Aclodies, J 
Nore’, p. “$07—The autho we “never pverproud. of these ‘% 
productions. +> of = ‘a 
Nore 2, 967-—The’Heagures of Je vish Minstrelsy was ™ 
always hia ., 3 oer ‘ a 
~ ”” Nore’s —Lines suggested by theaires @lady, who «» © ~ 
was present ed entertainment in which Lord } Byton vapk part. 7 a 
_ +. Nors 4, pt 376—Mariamneysthe wife -of : . iy 
‘falling under the suspicion of infidelity, was pat togbaybe by his 
order. She was’a woman of unri beauty, aff vadb ngage * 2 
‘spirits unhappy in being"the obj passionate att . 


which hh Ts on frenzy, to a man who had more o Tess con- : 
cern in the ‘murder of her gran@father, fathér, brother, and une 
and-who had twice actupandes “her eath, in case of his own, 
Ever after, Herod was by the image of the murdered Ma * 
riamne, until disorder the ind brought on disorder oper 
- iS led to ter r “derangement: LOMAN. "~ § 
fa * ~? a t* 
oe ” Lae. ad “the 7 esa a - 
, : : ps . = 4 a < t ae h/ 
x - . ~ : 7 7 1 . ‘® 
ry ee eee | 


+ OR ates “to Bons pices,” 


Nee 1 

. Nore 1, . 880,—See Moore’ Bs si phe i ~~ 

i - Nore 2, p. 882.—8n = actualincid "DA oe 

' Nore 8, p. 383,— Write just be ‘S las ae 2 : 

~, England,his sister having beer 
> ~ Nore 4; p. 886,—Thore isa] the i 


*: uneasy AN e sath faite Dit i 


ae _* ae ‘ 
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which always befel Admiral Byron. — 


lok.“ d 386.—The water which’ ‘adorns the e grounds at 


= News i 
‘ Nore 7p 887.—See note ani, ee 


52 

; Nore 1 p.898.—This most mdbipeely but beasitifal poeni im 

+ which the most cankering sorrow jof Lord pee 5 is imbosomed 
Was first entitled “ The ny.” 

_ Nore 2, p. 395.—An attachment vathich Lora Byron concealed. 

Nore 3, p. 396.—A very true and painful representation of the 
actual celebration of his own matriag t agrees, in “many cir-- 

cumstances, with Lord Uytont ple pee of, the rues in 
his Memoranda. . © gee BS : 

Nore 4,p. 997 —Mithridstes of Pontus, ae 


cad 
a 7 s ‘ > 
™ is 
° gt. 


.. Me, , — 
£ 


Z 


“Nand enc initl nl 


Ses 


- - Tie , 398,—This fiooni’ was sugge or Me tes brief © 


4 » “Misit to tg the Place o of confinement of the Greatest of Italian poets, at 
‘ Ferrara. 


"Nore 2, p. 398. 2 Hospital of St. Anna, at Ferrara, they 
show a cell, ae phe door of which is the following inscription . 


— Rispettate, O posteri, la celebrita di questa stanza, dove Tor-. 
-qnato Tasso, -infermo pit di tristezza che delirio, diten dimord — 


sanni vii. mesi ij., serisse verse € Lge é fa rimesso i eta ad 

‘anza della. citta di Bergamo, nél vi Luglio, 2586,"— - 

e dungeon is below the ground floor ‘of the | 

light penetrates through its grated a small yard, 

¢ » which seems to have been mon to ae tls. It is nine 


ces long, between five and six wide, and abont seven feet - 
8 . 


high.. The bedstead, so they tell, has. een carried of pieces 
meal, and the door half cut away, by the. levotion of those whom 
“ the'verse and the prose,” of the prisoner have . pero to Fer 
- rara. The poet was confined in this room from the middle of 
March, 1579, to December, 1680, when he was removed to acon 


~~ tiguous apartment “much Jar er, in..which, to use his own 
“ Texprengygat, he hee 3 soni and walk about.” '—Hos- 


ors of a solitary cellyvand. was. und 
fs ler, whose ie peyt he. was 
y _and a man of letters, was a cruel obedience to the commant 


Nozz 6, p. $86.—An allusion, to the remarkable casualties 


Pega i 


> 


hospital;~ ‘and the * 


arly the first t year “of his confinemen’ nan 
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< his prince. His name was Agostino Mosti. Tasso says of him, 
ina letter to his sister, “ed usa mapa ‘ogni sorte di rigore ed 
inumanita.”"— —HopHovse,. 
Nore 4, p..400.—This fearful picture is finely contrasted with 
that which ‘Tasso draws of himseli ins youth, when nature and 
“meditation were forming his wild, Tomanug, und “impassioned 
~ Genius. » Indeed, the great excellence of the “ Lament” consists 
in the ebbing and flowing of the noble prisoner's soul ;—his 
feelings often comé’suddenly from afar off,—sometimes gentle airs 
are breathing, and then all at once arise the storms and tempests, 
—the gloom, though!black as night while it encthres, gives wa 
to frequent bursts of radiance,—and when the wild strain is 
closed; our pity and commiseration are blentie@ with a sustaining 
and elevating sense of the grandeur and wagexy of his character. 
—WItson. ie 
Notes 56, p. 400.—Not long, after his:i imprisonment, Tasso ap- ~ 
pealed to the merey of Alfonzo, in a canzone of greut beauty, 
couched in terms so respectful and puthetic, as must have moved, 
itmight be’ nght, the severest bosom to relent, The heurt of 
Alonso was, however, impregnable to the appeal ;,and Tasso, in 
‘another ode to the princesses, whose pity he invoked in the nume 
_ of their own’ mother, who had herself known, if not horrors, the 
. like solitude of imprisonment, and bitterness of soul, made a 
similar ‘appeal.—_Life of Fasso, vol. ii. p. 408, 
Norte 6,, p. 400. +The historical allusion itself is open to 
- question, _ 

Nore 7, p. 401. —Tasso's Sopoaud and uncénquerable love for 
Leonora, sustaining itself without hope uh ughout years of dark- 
ness aud s breathes a-moral dignity over all -his sentiments, | 
and we feel the strength and power of bis noble spirit in the un.’ 
upbraiding dévotedness of his passion—Wisun. ~ 
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“Rous to ‘the Vision of ‘Hudament. 


AN *h P- 404A very devert satire on ne pin: = and 
same title by Southe ¥ 
Norr VP aaAingt to Tier rafubal of an njometion to 
rotect the ¢ ht of “ Wat a 
* Nore aves See Parkanentey Debates, Ruch 1th, 
1817. Southey’ s Reply. 
Nore 4, p.404.—The well-known inscription» by. Southey, in 
Which he celebrates the aspirations of Martin the "regivide, who 
was imprisoned for thirty years in Chepstow Castle. 
Nore 4, p. 406.—An im Na ihe lines published in’ the 
« Anti Jacobin.” 
Nore 6, p. 406.—Mr. Wal abbr well ae in 
the literary world fox his classical and critical acumen, was 
~ “‘S-amongst the earlier sequelae aoe, . 
Nore 7, p 408.—The period of! 
marked by the general revolts i 
» Norx 8, p. 410.—An allusi 


ue 


, southern, part of ag eal 
the fate of Louis XVI. | 


— o8 ae ae - p~ er ee 
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4 
Nore 9, p. 412.—Snggested bythe description of the’ remark- | 
able Aurora Borealis, witnessed by Captain Parry‘in his vovage, 
(1815-20 ) 
Nore 10. . P- 412.—For a notice of Johanna Southcote, see the 
Quarlerly Review, vol. xxiv. p: 496. 7 
Nore 11, p. 414—“ No saint in the course of his religious 
wartare was more seasible of the anhappy failure of pious resolves 
than Dr Johnson: he said one day, talking to an acquaintance 
. op this subject, ‘ Sir, hells paved with good a soca "—Bos- 
WELL, vol v.'p 305, ed. 1835. .. » 
" Nore 12, p. 416.—Alluding to the obstinate opposition offered - ° 
to ail eqpeiliatory. measures towards the Romana Catholics, by 
George III. : 
Nore 13, p. 417. —The Lord Chamberlain's Badge.” y 
Nore 14, p. 417 —Allading to an gy Few. used by Horace’ 
~ Walpole. - 
Nore 15, p. 420.—Mr. | Wilkes made dime sufficiently a 
rious in his own time. ¥ 
5 Nore 16, p. 421 —The supposititious authors of the letters of 
unius. 
Nore 17, p. 423:—Allnding to a work professedly acielatings ‘ 
the great mystery of the reign of Louis XIV, “the man with the ,° 
Tron Mask ;” and to another work on the’same subject by Lord = © + 
Dover. It'should be remarked -thét these-elucidations do not 
seem to have done much towards setting the question at.rest. It 
is as much a matter of doubt now as ever. " 
Norte 18, p. 422.—That the work entitled «The ‘Adentity of 
Junins with a distinguished Living Character established” proves 
Sir Philip Francis to be Junius, we will not affirm ; t. this» we 
can safely assert, that it accumulates stich a mss of reunnn 
tial evidence as renders it extremely difficult to believe he is not 
and that, if so mrany a shall be found’ to have misled - 
‘us in this case, our faith in all conclusions drawn from proofs of 
a similar kind may henceforth be shaken. —MackInTosH. , 
Nore 19, p. 423.—The motto of Junius. °- 
Nore 20, p. 424.—The retreat of Bombers in the North of En- 
gland. 


Nors 217p. 425.—-See thi lings od Homies ee 


* « 
_ Mediocribus esse poetis ~ 
Non Di, non homines, non concessére eolnmne,” 


Note 22, p. 425.—The well-known habit of George Ill. of 
reiterating his words, be has been ‘admirébly caricatured by 
Peter Pindar. 

Nore 23,°p. 425.—Pye was the Laureate whom Southey | 
succeeded. 

Nore 24, p, 426.—Refer to'the Liferof Kirke White, attached. 
to his poems. * 

Nore 25. p. 427.—Alluding to rewd remark on the absur- ’ 
dities of the Ptolomean system. a “% 

"Nore 26, p. 427.—See ‘the Antiquary, vol. i. p. 225. 

Nore 27, y p. 427, —It is own that a dead body floats at its 


* 


decomposition. ¥, 
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_ Aotes to Orcasional Bieces. 


Nore 1, p. 431 —The skull. of which “Biis drinking cup was 
_made had been dug up in the grounds at Newstead. 
_ Nore 2, p. 482.— | by the first sight of the child of — 
Mrs. Musters. Man: 

Nore 8, p. 439.—In Albania, 

Nors 4, p. 444.—This is a very accurate translation of the 
fine song of Riga, one of the heroes of Grecian independence. * % 

Nore 6, p. 445.—Constanstinople. - K 

Nore 6, p. 445.—Refer to an account of _the Gag of Riga ae 
He was a native of Thessaly. ae 

Nor 7, p. 445. —Adopted from a Popular song amongst te ill 
Greek women. ~ 

Nore 8, p. 455 .—An allasion to. an anecdote concerning the 2 “a “, 


Princess Charlotte: : x " 
Nore 9, p. 456.—For the re-opening of Drury Lane Theatre.” - = “£ 
Noze 10, p ee ee allusion to a of the fire, oe ae. 
‘Westminster prides, az 

Nore 11, p: 458.—The sequel of a temporary liaison, formed 
~-by Lord Byron during his gay but brief career in London, occa. - 
sioned the composition of this Impromptu. On the cessation of — 
the connection, the fair one, actuated by jealousy, ealled one 
morning at her quondam lover's apartments, His lordship was 
from home ; but finding ‘Vathek’ on the table, the ledy wrote in-Ce 
the first page of the volume the words ‘Remember me! Byron 
immediately wrote under the ominous warning thesetwo stanzas. Ve 
—Mepwin. 


"a 


Nore 12, p. 465.—He was killed i in America in isl = x 
Nore 18, p. 468.—See Rev. vii., 6, 10, 11. . ee 
Nore 4, p. 468.—An allusion to the “reported desteusitin of , 5 
the body of Murat after its interment. . 
TE 15, p: 470,—The scene which accompanied “ ve last 
sentence (for such it was) in Napoleon. aay: 
rE 16, p.470.—Instances of extraordinary heroism ‘related 9 
of the contending armies in the Netherlands. is , 
Nore 17, p. 471.—The French national colours. so 
Nore 18, p. 477. Gener, ry seine Lausanne. 
' ¥") h z, ‘ : », ee 
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